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PREFACE. 



The first two essays of this volume will best explain 
its title page. The volume itself, such as it is, will show 
traces of the accompaniments of its composition, in 
the books and travel, the scenery, society, and hard 
work of a folly occupied life. In these respects I 
think it will be found to give a tolerably fair tran- 
script of an average existence in these uniform modern 
days. It conveys a kind of philosophy of human 
life, such as men formulate into set terms, or uncon- 
sciously construct for themselves as life wears on to its 
sunset. 

The essays are almost studiously confined to the 
everyday common-place aspects of life. The author 
mingles with the crowd, and reflects and shares its 
moods and feelings. He makes abundant use of adage 
and anecdote. He has brought together some of the 
fleeting talk and passing incidents of the society iif 
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which he lives. He never shrinks from being homely 
and common-place, if only he can be real. As common 
sense is not really common, so in the common-place 
there is nothing common or unclean. He deals in 
large measure with moods, circumstances and ten- 
dencies with which we are all ^miliar, desiring to 
draw out what may be amusing or consolatory. For 
ordinary circumstances constitute the basis and frame- 
work of life, the arena of our powers, the discipline of 
our nature, the warp and woof of our destiny. Doubtless 
there is something better for us even in this life, and 
something, we may believe, fiEix better beyond ; but it 
is only through these that we can arrive at a higher 
plane. 

Certainly, of all systems of philosophy that which 
deals with the practical details of human life is the 
most interesting, the most stimulating and the most 
important. Life is both a science alid ati art: a 
science in the application of principles, an art in the 
adjustment of the modus vivendi. Life is a day, and 
a day is a life ; we see the One in the Many, and the 
Many in the One ; we read the principle into the action 
and interpret the action by the principle. This view 
can alone give the true continuity and solidarity of 
human life. I wished to show, what indeed has been 
often felt and shown before, that those whose duties, 
or whose sense of duty, binds them to the oars of 
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labour, may yet find' op{)ortaiutie8 of leisure and 
abundant compensation. The open secret lies in the 
love of nature and human nature, in the cultivated 
heart as much as in the cultivated unbiassed intel- 
ligence. The catholic spirit will strive to understand, 
as far as may be, all the shifting phenomena of the 
Divina Commedia which we call human life. It will 
shrink from no acquaintance, however grotesque or 
humble, with men, from no province of human thought 
or eflfort. Itr will seek to intensify its convictions, 
widen its sympathies, verify its conclusions. He 
misses much who has not that gift of sympathy, 
that highest order of the democratic spirit which 
makes a man feel at home with want, struggle, igno- 
rance, passion, aspiration, at the same time that it 
makes* him free of the company of thinkers, poets, and 
good men. Any true development of human nature 
should embrace some experiences in sorrow, some 
knowledge of evil, the tears of repentance, the breath- 
ings ol prayer, and the visions of faith. • 
In spite of the sense of transitoriness and sadness 
fchat must cliijg to any serious view of human life, the 
tone of these essays is deliberately cheerful. One of 
the greatest men of our century, whose influence was, 
despite some errors, never greater than at the present 
time, has written : " I want sunlight and warmth. I 
desire to enter into those regions where cheerfulness 
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and truth, and health of heart and mind reside 

A sunny, cheerful view of life, resting on truth, co- 
existing with practical aspiration, must make thiogs, 
men and .self better than they are. That I believe is 
the true healthful poetry of existence." It is to be 
feared that Frederick Eobe?:tson, of Brighton, hardly 
succeeded better than the rest of us in attaining to 
his ideal ; but it is something to have an ideal and to 
work on the lines that converge towards it. The 
teaching which the author would desire to convey is that 
of courage, confidence and cheerfulness. This is the 
true attitude of those who in these days of grace feel 
themselves drawing towards the Keal Existence beyond 
these shadows. There we shall have all eternity wherein 
to redeem our errors and grow in love and wisdom. 

My readers will find in these pages how many are 
my obligations to some of the books that are my com- 
panions and my teachers. One pleasant personal 
obligation I would wish to acknowledge to my friend, 
Mr. James Hogg, who suggested to me the title of the 
book and of some of the essays, and gave fructifying 
hints for some lines of thought. But, * as indicated 
in my notes, I have mainly drawn upon my own thought 
and experiences of life. A poet of our own has said : 

" Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers, and he bears a laden breast, 
Full of sad experieTice, moying towards the stillness of his rest." 
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I do not think that the epithet must necessarily be 

a true one. 1 cling rather to the Pauline saying, that 

" Experience worketh Hope." Hope, with her Anchor 

and her Star, ought to be the brightest ultimate 

outcome of even the longest and most trying ex* 

perience. 

F. A. 
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TMEE-COENEEED ESSAYS. 



ON THE THEEE-COENERED WAY OF 
LOOKING AT THINGS. 



ONE is often met with the remark, more jnst than such 
epigrammatic remarks are apt to be, that every man 
is a philosopher, every woman an actress; Without entering 
into the second limb of this classification, which opens up a 
bewildering subject for contemplation, we limit ourselves to 
the philosophising tendency of the human animal. As fast 
as a man accumulates the facts of experience, he argues on 
them, classifies them, formulates them into laws. The facts 
of human life and feeling are as much facts as any of those 
on which scientific systems are built up. It will be found 
that any philosophy of human life is essentially three-cor- 
nered ; that is to say, that human life readily lends itself to 
one of three methods of contemplation and practice. A great 
deal may be said for each of these views. Each has its dis- 
tinct school of disciples ; and very often the same man has 

B 
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8 Three-Camered Essays. 

passed throagH these three different schools. It will be recol* 
lected how Mr. Gladstone, in going through that process of 
thinking upon his legs which so often describes the character 
of his oratory, generally points out that there bxq three courses 
which are open, and then proceeds to argue in favour of one 
of those courses, giving it a distinct preference. I propose 
to follow, haud passihus cequtSy the great Gladstonian prece- 
dent. Every philosopher, that is to say every man, naturally 
takes an optimistic or a pessimistic view of human life. 
There is, however, a third and more excellent way, a truer and 
more philosophical way as it seems to me, which will not 
force facts into the groove of a theory ; but accepting them 
for what they are and for what they are worth, and arbitra- 
ting between the two conflicting theories, will strike out a 
third view of a cheerful and more Christian-like character. 

If we look at the way in which different people regard 
different events, these tendencies will come out more clearly. 
A man is taken ill. The pessimist at once concludes that he 
will never get better ; and the optimist, though grave symp- 
toms may be developed, never entertains the idea that things 
mity go wrong with him. They transfer similar trains of 
reasons to the cases of their friends. A man drops into a 
fortune. The optimist, who, as a rule, is a very good kind 
of fellow, thinks that his friend has now a chance and a 
career. The pessimist declares that this is the only thinf, 
that was wanting to complete his physical and moral ruirv 
The pessimist entertains the gloomiest views of the state and 
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prospects of society. It is going to the bad, to the dogs, to 
destniction. The optimist looks forward to the time when 
gaols and hospitals and workhouses will not be wanted ; 
when moral and intellectual failure will be unknown ; when 
the human subject, healthy and long lived, will blossom into 
the incomparable Osiris. If a man be ever so wicked, com* 
mitting all the deadly sins at a terrible rate, the optimist, 
like his amiable prototype Charles Lamb, will only lament 
that he should be such an " eccentric character.^' Whereas 
the pessimist, should any unoffending person tread on his 
mental, pedal, or political corns, denounces him as a ruffian, 
an insupportable rascal, a destructive, a blackguard, and 
would wish, like an avalanche, to sweep him from his path. 
How often in domestic life do we see the father fretful and 
presageful of evil, doubtful for himself and doubtful for the 
children, while the optimist good mother throws the rainbow 
of promise over the future of her boys and girls ! At least 
my friends let us have the privilege of hoping. Let us hold 
our judgments in suspense, our opinions in solution ; let ub 
make allowances, take broad views of things, be kindly and 
charitable; but at the same time avoid*' the falsehood of 
extremes," 

Now your regular optimist is not quite the sort of man 
that one really cares for. As a rule he is a smug kind of 
Philistine, Heaven may be all very well in its way ; but ho 
asks for no better heaven than his own ** diggins," of course 
with some addition thereto in the way of money or money's 

B 2 
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worth. He is like the fine lady who thought that heayen 
would be "just like the London season, only pleasanter, 
because there would be no bores." He is perfectly satisfied 
with everything. He never denies himself anything. I 
knew an old man, who actually thought himself an admirable 
Christian, who told me that he was not aware that he had 
ever denied himself anything. Such a person essentially 
belongs to " the sty of Epicurus." It never occurs to him 
that there is any place for improvement in himself or his 
belongings. Fed up to the eyelids himself, it is no care to 
him that there are other people all otherwise than so well off. 
Perfectly satisfied in his own small nature, he recks nothing 
of any " hunger of the heart " that may be the case with 
others. Of course such a man in an unmodified form is 
conceited and ignorant and stupid. 

Let it be granted, however, that there is an optimism 
which rises to a higher strain than this — a spiritual and not 
a carnal optimism. Some people really believe that every- 
thing really happens to them for the best. If a man breaks 
his leg, for instance, he will argue that this is all for the 
best. As a case in point, there is good Bernard Gilpin, who 
was summoned up to London to answer respecting diverse 
mtitters which came unpleasantly under the statute De 
i^wretico comhurendo. On his way back he broke his leg, 
which he took very cheerfully, feeling quite sure that it waa 
all for the best. And, in fact. Queen Mary died and Queen 
Elizabeth succeeded in a few days' time, and his life waa 
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saved. And your thoroagb-going optimist has an extremely 
pleasant theory that everything is for the best, and that he 
would not disturb anything on any account. Now I am quite 
willing to allow that there may be a " soul of good in things 
evil," and that a divine alchemy may extract blessed results 
from evil conditions. Btill, how can one say that there is 
positive result of good in the aspect of vice, misery, and 
ignorance around us ? One might as well extract sunshine 
from cucumbers as consolation from such evils. The object 
must be as speedily and thoroughly as possible to modify or 
extirpate the evil. That is a bad kind of optimism which is 
content to leave things as they are. But I go in for what 
medical men call " conservative surgery." If there is anything 
worth keeping, let it be kept. Do not be in a hurry to am- 
putate the limb if there is a chance of healing the wound. 
But, at the same time, if there be this great hurt and harm, 
I cannot indorse the stoical dogma that the pain is no evil. 
If a man has lost his front tooth, or has been a shareholder 
in the City of Glasgow Bank, or has broken his collar-bone, 
or been rejected by the woman he really loves, that seems to 
me an unnatural kind of optimism that takes it all for the best. 
At least such an opinion has to be argued on supernatural, 
and not on natural, ground. Such evils may be overruled 
for good, but such things are not good in themselves. 
They may happen, as Plato says, neither with nor yet 
without a Providence. After all the true optimism lies, 
not in believing that all things are best, but in making the 
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best of all things. A life may be maimed in more ways tban 
by a bodily evil. But in whatever way the maim and injury 
may come, a man should still consider that life is a supremely 
good gift, and accept it in the way that it comes to him, 
resolved to live courteously and bravely; and though he 
cannot so far hoodwink his reason as to call things by wrong 
names, as far as this world goes, yet he may think that 
" behind the veil," could he only penetrate it, there may be a 
higher reason for things to which he cannot as yet attain. 

It is like going from the cheerful sunshine into a vault to 
examine the pessimistic comer of the philosophy of life. No 
doubt there are at all times veins of the deepest sadness in 
the sensitive human spirit. Those lines of Tennyson's, 

" Tears, idle tears, I know what they mean, 
Sprung from the depths of some divine despair," 

are franght with meaning to so many of us. I suppose that 
there is no heart, no life that has been always free from this 
bleak shadow of despair. I often think over Carlyle's words: 
** When I gazed into those stars, have they not looked down 
upon me as with pity, like eyes glistening with heavenly tears 
over the little lot of man?" In these davs we have seen 
pessimism thrown into a positive theory, formerly enonciated 
and supported by the authority of great names. Sophocles 
of old showed his melancholy irony when he said that it was 
best of all not to be bom, and next best to get quit of life as 
soon as we could. These famous words of the great tragedian 
are the received motto of pessimism. How c^d is the Ian* 
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gnage of St. Beuve, in respect to himself when writing to 
M. Yinet : ^ I hare passed into the condition of pnre critical 
intelligence, and am beholding with a saddened eye the depth 
of my heart. • I judge myself and remain calm, cold, and 
indifferent. I am deadness, and I look on myself as dead, and 
remain calm, cold, and indifferent." No one can read John 
8tuart Mill's yiolent arraignment of the whole coarse of 
Nature without seeing that, on the most basal grounds, he 
is a pessimist. We ha^e the semi>scientific system of 
Schopenhauer and Hartwig. Then Mr. Sully writes his 
book on pessimism, and Mr. Mallock seriously argues oat 
the question, Is life worth the living ? And then we have 
the greatest of Italian scholars — as a boy, he wrote Greek 
which judges could hardly distinguish from Anacreon's — and 
loftiest of modem Italian poets, Giacomo Leopardi, who has 
dilated on the misery and hopelessness of human life. ^' Per- 
chance Nature will have pity on us," he writes, " if there 
exists anything in heaven or earth that has pity on man.'^ 
He writes an epithalamium for his sister, but warns her that 
her sons must be either cowards or unfortunates. '^ Choose 
them unhappy ; between happiness and virtue there yawns 
an awful gulf." He describes both his school and himself 
when he says : " I like to uncover more and more the misery 
of mankind and of all creation, to touch it with my own hand, 
to be seized with a cold shudder while I examine this un* 
hallowed and terrible secret of life." 

There is always a deep vein of sorrow and disappointment, 
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of Bbadow and drawback, in every human life. One man 
wrote miserrimus on his tomb, and there are many who would 
not refuse that briefest, saddest, and most significant of 
epitaphs. Whenever I come to know people whose lot seems 
most enviable and brilliant, I know that it is only a matter 
of time, and I shall unexpectedly open some closet-door and 
discover a skeleton. Once I had the privilege of knowing 
somewhat intimately one of the most gifted and famous 
Englishmen of our day. He had achieved an . amount of 
fame and fortune far beyond his hopes. But there were black 
shadows which gathered around him. He seemed to despair 
of the prospects both of Christianity and of society. His 
main difficulties and unhappiness arose from his moral and 
intellectual speculations. It was clear that his prevailing 
mood was melancholy. I shall never forget the almost 
frightful earnestness with which he told me one day he wished 
he had never been bom. And, indeed, this has been told me 
again and again by persons who, as it seemed to me, had 
special reasons to be grateful for their creation, preservation, 
and all the blessings of this life. " And what is your draw- 
back ? *' I said to a friend who had shown me over his 
splendid picture-gallery, and lavished princely hospitality on 
me. " I have a drawback," he answered gravely, and he told 
me one of the saddest stories to which I had ever listened. 
And now it is a constant formula of mine to inquire, if such 
an inquiry may be permitted, what is the shadow, the blight, 
the drawback, the fatal element in so many lives, if not in 
every human life. 
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That discontent which heightens and darkens every mis- 
fortune fosters pessimism and finally despair. I am afraid 
that there is more despair in the world than most of as 
think of. The morning papers hare always some terrible 
suggestions on this head in their paragraphs. Now, of all 
things that can happen, despair is the direst and the rery 
foolishest. It is the final outcome of pessimism. <' Never 
despair," said Burke ; " and if you do, work in despair." 
Sometimes the theory is developed into very awful practice. 
It is very curious to look at the different ways in which 
Greeks and Romans regarded the subject of stoicism. The 
Greeks argued about things, while the Bomans simply did 
them. The Greek argued the question generally, but the 
Roman opened a vein and plunged into the bath. Unfortu- 
nately there is always a heavy average of suicides : never 
more than in these days of unrest and excitement. Going 
over a large county lunatic asylum, the medical director told 
me that the main cause of insanity was neither love nor 
religion, as people might suppose, but worry about business, 
and money troubles. 

This world may be troublesome, but it is quite possible 
that there is something worse behind it. You may go further 
and fare worse. The French have a theory that death wipes 
away dishonour. In Dumas's Monte CristOy the estimable 
Marseilles merchant and his son agree that, as they cannot 
meet their business bills, the proper thing to do is that the 
father should conmiit suicide. I do not think that this 
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would be much consolation to the creditors. I am reminded 
that the worst that can happen is that a man should have to 
go to the workhouse. Now the workhouse is not such a 
very bad sort of place. There are many that are worse. I 
make a point of going everywhere, and above other places I 
have repeatedly visited a workhouse. As I have seen the 
old men take their cocoa or skilly, smoke their pipes and 
read the penny paper, well clothed and comfortably housed, 
it has occurred to me that a man might be worse off than in 
a workhouse. It is astonishing how cheerful people can 
make themselves even under the most desperate conditions. 
But as a matter of fact, my dear general reader, you are not 
really afraid of coming to the workhouse. It is merely the 
sort of thing which you prophesy to your son when he is 
going ahead with his expenditure, or tell your wife when 
«he has got through her last cheque too quickly. 

Concerning those wretched people who really do give up 
in despair, I have repeatedly noticed that good was on the 
way to them if they had only waited a little longer. Lord 
Lytton has pointed out that just when Chatterton destroyed 
himself in despair, influential people were inquiring about 
him, and were coming to his rescue. I saw a paragraph 
quite lately in the Times to the effect that a man had des- 
troyed himself for fear of coming to want, and all the time 
a large legacy was lying ready for him. And the other day 
there was the case of a poor suicide whose post-office order 
for fifteen shillings arrived |ast a post too late. So necessary 
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is it that we should exercise patience, and nerer sarrender 
the privilege of immortal hope. The poet nerer wrote a 
tnier line than " Hope springs eternal in the haman hreast.*' 
It struggles through despondency like gleams of sunshine 
on the wild March days. There is an amiahle inconsistency 
ahout these pessimists. Just as we have sometimes seen a 
smile lurking on a woebegone countenance, so pessimism is 
sometimes betrayed out of its black bile. Just so we have 
heard the story, whether true or not we do not profess to say, 
of a man who wrote a book to prove that the end of the world 
was come, and took a lease of his house for twenty years on 
the proceeds. We find even Leopardi writing in his early 
days : '' My wish is to soar and become great and inmiortal 
by genius and by study — an enterprise arduous, and perhaps 
for me visionary ; but man must not be faint-hearted nor 
despair of himself." It must be acknowledged, however, that 
this is by no means the general tone of his writings, amidst 
his repellant home 8urroundingS| and by the side of an un- 
congenial parent. 

I have come to the common-place, but also to the common- 
sense, conclusion, that, on the whole, cheerfulness is the 
right comer to lay hold by. " Serve God and be cheerful," 
w&s the motto of holy Bishop Hacket. '' Cheerfulness is a 
hymn of praise to God " is a true saying, " I pray thee 
dear wife, be merry in God," wrote Sir Tliomas More on the 
eve of his execution. I do not deny that there may be a 
great deal to be said both for the optimistic and the pessi- 
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mistic yiewB of things; and I suppose that the truly 
philosophical thing would he to strike the halance and to 
steer for a via media. But I am conscious that I lean very 
decidedly to one side. I lean more to the optimist side than 
to the pessimist. The apex of the three-cornered view shall 
be crowned and happy with this idea of cheerfulness. I 
cannot, with the conflict and tragedy and sorrow that are 
around us, belieye that this is really the best of all possible 
worlds. Yet if things are not for the best, we may yet 
make the best of them. I cannot sympathise with those 
who, if they can keep their snug homes and snug incomes, 
ask no other heaven. But still less can I indorse this 
pestilential pessimist theory. But whatever the sorrow of 
life, I indorse the words of our grand poetess : 

•* I thank Thee while my days go on, 
I bless Thee while my days go on ; 
Through dark and dread, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on." 

The cloud may not lift from the human life, but there may 

be B >mething cheerful beyond the cloud. This too was the 

tranquil serene philosophy of one of the profoundest of 

English poets — I mean Wordsworth ; and I think it is a 

sign of good that at our universities Wordsworth is now the 

poet most deeply studied and keenly appreciated. He says : 

" Neither evil tongues, 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings." 
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Tes, that is by far the wisest as well as the happiest way 
of looking at things. It will be foand that the three- 
cornered theory really exhaasts all the possible philosophies 
of practical homan life. And these theories, though coming 
up as new ideas and with a new terminology, are in reality 
as old as the hills. The optimist and the pessimist are just 
our old friends the laughing and the crying philosopher oyer 
again. Either character has always seemed to me a little 
absurd. He is cruel to laugh while 'Hhe still small music of 
humanity " is in his ears. Still less can we indulge in idle 
tears when we recognise the glories of the hopes for the 
race and for the indiyiduals. Ton must needs philosophise, 
my brother, and you had better get hold of the right comer 
in your philosophy. Play with your children and make love 
to your wife. Bemember Lord Melbourne's advice to a 
dullard friend, as they were returning late home through the 
streets, that he might at least have amused himself by seeing 
the light flashed from the backs of the lobsters in the fish- 
mongers' shops. Learn that in all Nature, from the star to 
the stone, there is instruction. Keep both your conscience 
and your digestion in thoroughly good order. Be hopeful ; 
make allowances; put yourself in other people's places; 
avoid both the stoical and epicurean extremes ; be neither 
sinner nor Pharisee, and you have secured the safest and 
pleasantest prong of our three-homed dilemma. 
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A GREAT deal has been written by the moralists and 
poets on the subject of old age, yet I cannot but 
think that middle age might fonn an equally fertile subject 
for disquisition. A good deal that is said about old age 
might be convertibly used for middle age, and the converse ; 
but there are a great many special points that relate almost 
exclusively to middle age. On this occasion, my friends, we 
will be historical, and devote ourselves to the study of the 
Middle Ages. I will not too strictly define this somewhat 
dubious period of human life, for I will not hurt the feelings 
of those who flatter themselves that they are young while 
middle age is encroaching upon them, or who flatter them- 
selves that they are only middle-aged while they are actually 
old. Dante begins the first canto of the Inferno with the 

line, 

" Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita." 

Who is this poet who wrote some verses, when he attained 

his thirty-fifth year, beginning, " weary heart, thou art 

half-way home ? " We all remember Byron's melancholy 

verses, entitled " On this day I complete my thirty-sixtb 

year : ** 
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"My days are in the yellow leaf ; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gon« ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone." 

This sort of writing is, however, altogether morbid and un- 
natural. In these days we consider a man of thirty-lGiTe or 
thirty-six comparatively young. "We are hardly as yet in 
the pages of the third volume of humnn life, as those who 
really are in middle life, and can discern very well what is 
the real upshot of their story. I cling to the belief that 
unmortal beings do not really grow old. We do not think 
of the angels as a pack of old men and women. That 
which is spirit does not really grow old. We might as well 
think of the mounting flame as old, or as the wind of 
heaven as old, or as the surges breaking upon the rocks 
as old. 

What chiefly differentiates middle age from old age is that 
the mind still retains the power of growth, and is impression- 
able to new ideaH. I know that in extreme old age Berzelius 
has worked in his laboratory ; and men have commenced 
new languages ; and Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Beaconsfield 
made wonderful speeches in old age ; and Sir Fitzroy Kelly 
and Lord Campbell have been great octogenarian judges. 
There are many other stock instances, such as Lord Bacon ; 
Imt these men still retained that vigour of faculty which is 
the peculiar prerogative of middle age, and had not felt that 
which is worst in old age creeping over them. Indeed, 
there are many who have sung the praises of middle age^ 
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and we who are middle-aged may be well content to listen to 
those siren voices. " It is a poor wine," says Lord Jeflferies, 
" that grows sour with age." As we come towards middle 
life we become mellower — at least, we must hope so — ^more 
kindly and courteous and considerate. Our powers are at 
the highest point of development, and our power of disci- 
plining these powers should be at its best. It is at this time 
as that clever Mrs. Grote said, Memory and Order serve us 
best'; our minds become " sorted,'* and we do not lose time 
and temper in hunting after things as we once did. There 
is an old French proverb that says, " Si jeunesse savait, si la 
vieillesse pouvait.*' In middle age we establish an equilib- 
rium between " la jeunesse " and " la vieillesse," and for a 
time combine the possibilities of action and of knowledge. 
That climacteric is justly " grand " which brings the seven 
times seven tale of years. Of course the climacteric projects 
its shadow, but we need not dwell within the shadow. " One 
should never think of death. One should think of life. 
That is real piety," So says Lord Beaconsfield. The truth 
is put in rather a one-sided way, but it is very truthful. I 
am reminded of a saying of one of the holiest and best 
men who ever lived, who once said that he had no time to 
think about his soul. What he really meant was that he so 
busied himself with the things of heaven, that heaven would 
take care of his soul. It is hardly too much to say that the 
highest interests in the world are concentrated in middle- 
aged men, and the world's hardest work is done by them. 
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* Those are terrible fellows to fight — those men with 
tamilies," said the great general. 

In Nathaniel Hawthorne's last literary fragment, Pansy ^ 
he makes this true remark : " Yonth, however eclipsed for a 
season, is undoubtedly the proper, permanent, and genuine 
condition of man ; and if we look closely into this dreary 
delusion of growing old, we shall find that it never absolutely 
succeeds in laying hold of our innermost conyictionA. A 
sombre garment, woven of life's unrealities, has mu^fted us 
from our true self; but within smiles the young man whom 
we knew ; the ashes of many perishable things have fallen 
upon our youthful fire, but beneath them lurk the seed of 
inextinguishable flame." 

I mentioned the subject to Jones at my club, a middle- 
aged Adonis, faultlessly dressed, and with a resolute and 
commanding air. " My dear fellow," he exclaimed, " you 
are quite mistaken in adopting an apologetic tone about our 
time of life. The facts are all the other way. In society 
this season the run is entirely upon middle-aged men. All 
the girls prefer them. The yqung ones are left nowhere. 
You see, the middle-aged man has character and stability 
and position, and he knows life through and throagh, and 
he knows how to value and take care of a woman. And the 
youngsters have all this to learn. They are nowhere, sir- 
nowhere." And Jones calmly blew them into space. 

Listen once more : " Time was when youth, as he [Tenny- 
son] and Lord Lytton went on declaring till a ripei 

G 
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experience taught them the superior beauty of middle age, 
was the only energy that conld do the work of the world." 
Buch was a sentiment which met my eye when glancing 
through one of the weeklies. The italics are my own. The 
words somewhat amused and gratified me. This suggests 
a new point of riew from which to contemplate middle age, 
its " superior beauty." I presume that the words are to be 
taken in a metaphysical, and not in a physical, sense. 
Handsome is that handsome does. Middle-aged people 
have certainly the pririlege of coming down handsomely. 
They generally keop the cheque-books, and can indulge in a 
species of authorship that, in the opinion of young people, 
leaves all other literature far behind. When you go into 
great houses, and have early tea in magnificent drawing- 
rooms, and see the new pictures that have been bought off 
the walls of the Academy, new jewel-cases from Hunt & 
Roskell, pass through replenished conservatories to see the 
new fountains and the fresh carpet-gardening — all this 
luxury is most probably due to a middle-aged man, who is 
sitting in some little room called a study at the back of the 
house, or is working like a galley-slave in some dingy ofiice 
in the City. Luxurious homes for the ladies indicate hard 
work for middle-aged men. 

Lord Beaconsfield, who certainly had an Oriental and 
Jewish taste for the glitter and gaudiness of things, speaks 
of the sustained splendour of stately lives. His own life 
became a stately one, and he well sustained its modcrato 
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splendour. By the way, of all Dean Stanley's Westminster 
sermons there was hardly one better than the one in which 
he spoke of Disraeli and Gladstone as "the great twin 
brethren'' of the time, the rival chiefs in politics being 
really brothers in arms, who nobly did their best for the 
interests of the Empire. Bat when Lord Beaconsfield 
Epeaks of the sustained splendour of stately lives, I think 
there is something still more impressive on which we 
denizens of the middle ages ought to dwell^-I inean the 
sustained beauty of saintly lives. It is very interesting to 
compare with Disraeli's somewhat heathenish conception the 
ideal of one of the most enlightened pagan writers. It is 
an instance when " old age " and " middle age " are almost 
convertible terms. There is a charming description which 
Pliny gives of one of his friends : " I know not that I ever 
passed a pleasanter time than lately with Spurinna. There 
is, indeed, no man I should so much wish to resemble in my 
old age, if I am permitted to grow old. Nothing can be 
finer than such a mode of life. For my part, I like a well- 
ordered course of life, particularly in old men, just as I 
admire the regular order of the stars. Some amount of 
irregularity, and even of confusion, is not unbecoming in 
youth ; but everything should be regular and methodical 
with old men, who are too late for labour, and in whom 
ambition would be indecent.*' This is a charming descrip - 
tion so far as it goes ; but it gives us the sunny side of 
things, and it does not rise into any high conception of the 
trials and ethics of middle age. 

o 2 
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Haman life is a spiral, and we mount by alternate descen- 
sion and ascent. We are told that "years bring the 
philosophic mind/' We are told that at forty " a man is 
either a fool or a physician." Often in middle age we have 
*> stern-edged endurance reaping fruit at last." It is a great 
thing, my middle-aged brethren, if we learn how to endure. 
It is also a great thing for us if we turn out to be both 
physicians and philosophers. There are certain conditions 
in middle age which will test us in both capacities, I believe 
that in no stage of life is the strain and stress of things more 
trying and apparent than in middle age. It is a time when 
we are most governed by our moral or immoral propensities ; 
when pride, ambition, and sensitiveness are all most keen ; 
when we are mainly called upon to endure " the burden 
and heat of the day." But some old writer has quaintly 
and truly remarked that in the equatorial regions there are 
pleasant winds which blow, and which render the great heats 
very tolerable. Middle age, again, is the fenced-oflf and 
chosen arena for the ultimate conflicts of life. It is then 
that we meet our chief triumphs and chief defeats. 

Often the old school, or even child, character reappears. 
Our prejudices and foibles come into play. Sir John 
Lubbock, in one of his fascinating chapters on ants, gives 
an account of the foreign Amazon ant, polyerg^is rtifescens. It 
appears that these ants make slaves of other ants, who have 
to do everything for them. The slave ants feed their masters 
and clean them and carry them about. The ants are so lazy 
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tbat they will not even feed themselves, and if tHej arc left 
without an attendant thej die. Which things are an allegory. 
Many people, when they become middle-aged, are very ronch 
like these ants. I knew a middle-aged lady who, being very 
nicely nursed through an illness, took it into her head that 
she would not get up again. She was waited on hand and 
foot, washed, fed, and changed, just as if she had been a 
polyergus rufescens. If there had been any strong tendency, 
such as to laziness or anything else, in our youth, it is very 
sure to crop up again in middle age. So also is physical 
matters. The taint in our blood, the weak point in our 
frame, the trouble which we have kept at bay for so many 
years, is liable to recur. If we have been passionate, or vin- 
dictive, or covetous, the ugly spot will crop up here and there, 
like the blood-stain on Bluebeard^s kiey. 

" Examine well thy complexional inclinations," says Sir 
Thomas Browne. " Raise early batteries against those strong- 
holds built upon the rock of nature, and make this a great 
part of the militia of thy life. The politic nature of vice 
must be opposed by policy, and therefore wise honesties 
project and plot against sin." This " rock of nature ** asserts 
itself just when you think that you have conquered it, covered 
it with fertilising soil, and expect the growth of fair fruits 
and flowers. The bare rock protrudes, and you find that 
much of the work has to be done over again when the western 
lights are darkening and your right hand has lost so much of 
ks canning. If you have occasion to consult seriously some 
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great London physician, he will not only ask you for a 
history of your day, but the history of your life. He will 
go back to the illness of your childhood, with which you 
thought you had done for eyer, and will show you that you 
are suflFering from the aequelcB of the scarlet or rheumatic 
fever of your youth. And so we get a whole series of wise 
sayings — that the boy is father to the man, that our days are 
bound to our days, and that drafts on youth are payable at 
mature age. Of course the rule applies for good as well as 
for evil. 

Macaulay complained that he had given up the habit of 
working early. He said that he possessed the habit once, 
and wondered if he should ever get it again. In point of 
fact, he worked only too hard, and probably shortened his 
days thereby. The incident opens up an interesting subject. 
A habit once formed will as surely crop up again as a recur- 
ring decimal. It is in middle life, as we have seen, that we 
recur to our most natural and strongest tendencies. I knew 
a man who complained to a friend that he had no longer the 
habit of reading. ** If you ever really had such a habit," was 
the answer, " it is sure to come back to you." And the man, 
who seemed the most volatile of young men, subsided into a 
steady student. If a man has a turn for the practical busi- 
ness of life, though he may be a very bookish man, his 
practical instincts will assert themselves in a dominant way 
as soon as there is full scope for them. Conversely, a man 
may be thrown into the practical business of life ; but if h« 
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has tbe inborn literary taste, lie will be bookworm, or even 
autbor, before be dies. I may mention a case in point. It 
is tbat of a world-renowned scholar, who every morning by 
six o'clock was working away in bis college library, and in 
due course perfected an immense work. In after life he 
basied himself in all college and civic business, and nevei 
reverted to tbe literary labour which had won him fame and 
fortune. The explanation is very easy. The great scholar's 
bent was eminently practical and business-like. He perceived 
tbat, to a man in his special environment of circumstances, 
scholarship was tbe one avenue of distinction, and he laboured 
in this direction from a real business-like instinct. When 
bis scholarship had made him the head of a great college, his 
business aptitude came out, and he administered the college 
as it had never been administered before. 

Lord Macaulay is tbe instance of a middle-aged man of 
great prosperity. Of the general charm of Mr. Trevelyan's 
most admirable biography, of the general charm of the 
intensely honest, kindly, and self-denying character of the 
historian, there can be no doubt. Yet his was not quite the 
kind of middle-age which one cares for* As Lord Melbourne 
said, he was always so cock-sure of everything. He was always 
so intensely satisfied with himself. He seems, for a really 
great man, to have shown very little power of growth ; his 
faculty of insight and sympathy with the higher moods of the 
human spirit rather diminished than increased. He never did 
justice to Wordsworth. His criticism on the " Prelude " is 
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very poor, and gives no me^ure of the estimate iu wliich 
that noble poem is held. There can be no doubt, then, but 
the present influence of Wordsworth is a rising influence, and 
that of Macaulay a falling influence. Within certain limits 
he had wonderful power. His mind had the sagacity of 
Arthur Young's in estimating, for instance, the character 
and prospects of France. " They are the most unreasonable 
people that exist ; that is the truth. And they will never be 
wiser until they have had another lesson like that of 1815." 
He hardly anticipated that the lesson would come so soon 
and prove so terrible. 

One sees, when we have surmounted the charm of the 
fascinating biography, that some curious illustrations might 
be drawn from Macaulay of some of the vanity and foibles of 
middle age. That is a curious chapter in his history when 
he was quite ready to go out and fight a duel with a Mr. 
Wallace. I should have thought that his early training 
would have saved him from so barbarous and irreligious an 
act. His distinguished traits were his love of children, and 
his generosity to his family and to poor authors. It would 
be difficult to mention any great author to whom the solemn 
realities of the unseen life seemed more visionary and un- 
certain. Yet there stole upon his mind in middle age the 
impression that there were provinces in human thought and 
destiny with which he was unacquainted. Unless a man 
deadens all spiritual instincts, the time comes, especially in 
the serious middle age, when they meet him with frightful 
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poller and insistence. Macaulaj felt this in some measure, 
althongh his feeling on the subject is one of the lacunce of 
the biography. He told Archdeacon Sinclair that he always 
intended to devote some of the latest years of his life to the 
stndy of moral and religious truth. When he came to reside 
at Kensington he wanted a seat in the parish church, but 
the Archdeacon was only able to assign him a sitting in the 
gallery. He begged that the collector of the parish charities 
might be sent to him, and assuredly that collector would not 
be at all likely to go away dissatisfied. « These matters, which 
the writer had from the Archdeacon, may seem slight enough, 
but the public is always glad to hear any details about 
Macaulay. But as for that period for religious and meta- 
physical study, it never came. We are reminded of Gibbon's 
calculation on the morning of his death that he was still 
good for another fifteen years. In Mirza's vision of the 
bridge of the threescore and ten arches there was a pitfall in 
many an arch before the last disappeared in the impenetrable 
darkness. 

Middle age is an intensely serious matter. It is the time 
of life when we have climbed the top of the hill, and make 
a leisurely survey of the panorama. Henceforth we shall be 
going downhill. There may be many people who prefer the 
work of climbing a hill. I am one of t^ose who like better 
to make the descent. We find it easier ; we are soothed by 
the evening breezes; we have large prospects of the 
gufiused evening skies. On the heights we are able to look 
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oack upon the paths ; so much that was dark and enigmatic 
»eems to be cleared, and we begin to trace the relationship of 
uur own destiny to the general order of things. People are 
always bnsy jnst before the post- hour, and middle age is 
never so active as before the comparative leisure of old age 
is at hand. It was a good idea of Dr. Chalmers that if a 
man came to sixty, he should keep the last decade, if it 
should be granted, as a kind of sabbatical period of rest. 
Man is working hard, but he is working in full sight of the 
opening glades of repose. The current of his days is mov- 
ing most smoothly and swiftly, but presently it will shoot 
the rapids. We fast gather in our sheaves, knowing that 
presently we shall have no sheaves to gather. And so this 
period becomes one of the profoundest interest and busiest 
activity. The whole complex nature is taxed to the utmost. 
That conflict of duties which is constantly going on becomes 
severer than ever. It taxes all one's energies and tact to 
make headway against the broadening tide. It becomes a 
lesson to be learned to exercise patience and forbearance 
amid the interruptions and trivialities of existence. What- 
ever "light" and *' sweetness " may be ours, we must try to 
dififose the illumination and the fragrance. Unless we have 
thoroughly assimilated to the material in which we work, 
unless we have blurred and blotfced out the image of God, 
we fully recognise the solemnities and responsibilities of life, 
and, beyond life, of infinity, eternity, immortality, and the 
only rainbow of hope that can span those infinite arches. 
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So it is to middle age that the chief Bolicitndes of parentage 
mainly belong, the care for the boys and girls which thej 
never more greatly need than on their so-called entrance 
into life. The craft of onr calling, our knowledge of the 
world, the experiences we have accumulated, find their 
highest aim in making a helpfulness for them. Beading their 
future in our own past, we become tremblingly alive to the 
temptations of circumstances and the tendencies of character. 
If our own disposition has gained anything in affluence 
through "the process of the suns," we should gain in sympathy 
and insight in respect to all. We should concentrate our 
love not only on the deep narrow channels of our own 
affinity — ^which, indeed, is a natural instinct, for which we 
deserve little credit, as it is well-nigh impossible to resist 
it — ^but there should be the real enthusiasm of humanity, 
which makes love the law of our lives, and creates a spiritual 
and heavenly charity towards all who come within the shadow 
of our influence* There is such a thing as a lore of the 
human countenance and the human heart, which we should 
have learned with some perfectness by the time that the sun 
begins to go down upon the dial. 

And our thoughts travel beyond the limited circle of our 
own immediate interests. We receive our lamps and hand 
them to our successors, trusting that all will be well. There 
is a very interesting reference to growing old in a letter from 
Whewell, the Master of Trinity, written, in his middle age, 
to Mrs. Austin. Her famous French friend, Cousin, had 
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been terribly frightened at the idea of growing old. *' It is, 
no doubt, a little mortifying," wrote Whewell, " to human 
conceit, that we must leave the world to a new generation, 
for it appears to me more mortifying because it intercepts 
what we do than what we enjoy. We have done so little, 
and matters seem to be going on so ill ! But we must make up 
our minds o this, and " trust the Ruler with the skies," and 
with the earth too, and really trust Him ; believe that He is 
ruling well, and will do so when we are no longer actors in the 
scene. Only I think there is nothing presumptuous in 
hoping that we may know a little how it does go on ; follow 
the later scenes of the drama, and see the denouement to 
which tt ia tending. This is a kind of consolation which 
cannot d&eehe us, for we shall have this, or, we may humbly 
hope, something better." 

And so our attitude becomes that of patience, and with 
patience restfiilness is allied. We find Paley truly saying : 
" To novelty, to acuteness of sensation, to hope, to ardour 
of pursuit, succeeds what is, in no inconsiderable degree, an 
equivalent for them all — " perception of ease." Herein is 
the exact difference between the young and the old. Th6 
young are not happy but when enjoying pleasure ; the old 
are happy when free from pain. In one important respect 
the advantage is with the old. A state of ease is, generally 
speaking, more attainable than a state of pleasure. A con- 
stitution, therefore, which can enjoy ease is preferable to 
that which can taste only pleasure. The same perception of 
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ease oftentimes renders old age a condition of great comfort 
especially when riding at its anchor after a busy or tem- 
pestuous life. It is well described by Rousseau to be the 
interval of repose and enjoyment between the hurry and the 
end of Hfe/* 

Middle age is, according to the latest and one of the best 

of ourpoetSy 

•Life, fuU life, 
Fiill-flowered, full-fruited, reared from homely earth* 
Booted in duty, and thro' long calm yearn 
Bearing its load of healthful energies ; 
Stretching its arms on all sides ; fed with dein 
Of cheerful sacrifice, and clouds of love. 
And rain of useful tears ; warmed by the siA 
Of calm affection, till it breathes itself 
In perfume to the heavens : this is the prize 
I hold most dear, more precious than the fruits 
Of knowledge or of love." 

Surely these are noble lines, and tell us that there is a 
certain beauty and glory that belong to the reliquary of 
summer lights and the deep autumn days of our middle life, 
amid all the toil of their trouble and care. 

One of the great charms of the poetry of this writer, Mr. 
Lewis Morris, who has given us the " Epic of Hades " and 
the " Ode of Life," is that he so thoroughly understands the 
meaning of human life, the history and the mystery of it, 
that loss and gain are not to be estimated by merely human 
standards, that even harmony is made up of discords, and 
that the apparent failure may be the real success, also that 
the real success may look an apparent failure. 
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" For one day, as I know^ 
The high aim unfulfilled fulfils itself ; 
The deep unsatisfied thirst is satisfied ; 
And through this twilight broken suddenly 
The inmost heavens, the lucent stars of God, 
The moon of lore, the sim of life ; and I, 
I who pine here — I on the Latmian hill — 
Shall soar aloft and find them." 

As we have quoted so much poetry we will venture to add 
one more citation. It shall be from Robert Browning's Old 
Pictures in Florence : 

" There's a fancy some lean to and some hate. 

That when this life is ended begins 
New work for the soid in another state, 

Where it strives and gets weary, loses and wins ; 
"Where the strong and the weak, this world's congeries, 

Bepeat in large what they have practised in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series, 

Only the scale's to be changed, that's all. 
Yet I hardly know. When a soul has seen 

By the means of evil that good is best, 
And, through earth and its noise, what is heaven's serene, 

When our faith in the same has stood the test, — 
Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 

The uses of labour are surely done ; 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 

And I have had troubles enough for one." 

Thtttt we conclude ou;r talk '^ <m becoming middle-ageii.!* 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OP KEEPING 
A £5 NOTE IN ONE'S POCKET. 



IF I were asked what was the index of a peculiarly happy 
and prosperous state of affairs, I should say that it was 
the possession of a clear, crisp five-pound note, hid away in 
the intricacies of the purse, a department of the pocket-hook, 
or a recess of the waistcoat-pocket. A peculiar and even 
sacred character should attach itself to this hlessed fiver. It 
is to be there, not for a normal, or even extraordinary, expen- 
diture on oneself ; but is to be there as a kind of fairy force, 
to be put forth at times, on critical occasions, and for great 
uses. I have often noticed that a five-pound note thus used 
possesses all the constituents of power, comfort, and ability 
of doing good. It is a five-pound note which you will very 
speedily change, but only at a special instance. It is a five- 
pound note which once spent, must be replaced as speedily as 
possible. There is something mystic about the character of 
this five-pound note. It has an extraordinary faculty of 
multiplying itself. It seems to shed a halo upon the whole 
fraternity of bank notes, from the rumpled, greasy one-pound 
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note of a Scottish bank to some note of tremendons value, 
if you should ever have the good fortune to possess one, such 
as Jemmy Wood, the miser, is reported to have kept fiamed 
and glazed in his bank at Gloucester. 

Let it be remarked that the possession of even this solitary 
glorified fiver is an outward and visible sign of a very blessed 
state of things. It assumes that you are without debt and 
without very pressing cares. You are not so very anxious 
about this bit of fiimsy. The loss of it would not make you 
sick or sorry, as might be the case with impecunious multi- 
tudes of your fellow-creatures. A man may have very large 
dealings with a bank, and yet not be able to spare this loose 
fi'-pun' note. He may have dealings with half a dozen banks, 
and yet not be able to spare it. There was a man in the 
Insolvent Court the other day, who said that he had an 
account at half a dozen banks. When asked what was the 
use of so many banks, he candidly avowed "to overdraw them." 
Such an individual, though he might have thousands in his 
banks, might yet be destitute of the blissful bit of paper 
which I am discussing. He might be extremely solvent pecu- 
niarily, yet utterly insolvent in all those higher principles and 
generous emotions which would induce a man to specialise 
and consecrate such a note. My five-pound note argues not 
only an external but an internal prosperity. It also argues 
in the good prosperous man a certain amount of plenty and 
prevision. Suppose you are travelling about — and it is in 
travelling about that you will often have the best opportnnitj 
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of dispensing the constitnent factors of this blessed fiver— <i 
how awkward that you should nm short in a country 
where your name is unknown and your cheques would be 
nnhonoured ! You have to change your last five-pound note, 
and your farewell glance at it, ere it melts away in metal, is 
as the last glance at the setting sun, the last glance from 
deck at your receding fatherlaud. When once it is changed 
it melts away with incredible velocity. Never change a bank- 
note until the last moment and at absolute necessity. That 
man is indeed, in a very high sense, totua teres atque rotundtie, 
who can always carry with him this enchanted document. To 
quote Horace once more, he often realises the deue ex machind. 
He is a kind of good angel upon earth. He is a sort of 
Providence. Moreover, to add to his blessings and accom- 
plishments, he must be learned in the lore of the human 
countenance and the human heart. He must be able to 
detect his opportunity and to seize it. In this way you may 
entertain angels unawares, and obtain the blessing of him 
who is ready to perish. 

You had better not lose much time in exchanging your 
beatific note. There is a certain kind of good which can 
only be done by gold ; a certain kind of good which can 
only be done by silver ; a certain kind of good which can 
only be done by copper. In the same way the opportunity 
arises in which you may spend your five-pound note at one 
burst, and then, with all convenient speed, yon should provide 
another. Two curates bad a conversation one day The 
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one, who was the visitor, was lamenting the pressure of some 
debt, and said that he mnst write at once to his remorseless 
creditor. " If you go to that drawer," said his friend, " you 
will find some letter-paper, and you will also find some mte- 
paper, to which yon are quite welcome." On the top of the 
letter-paper was the five-pound note which exactly met the 
emergency of the day. At a little inn in the Lake district 
one day, two tourists who knew each other met. The one 
was just on the start, very flush with fivers ; the other was 
returning and at the very dregs of his last note. As one. of 
them was counting out his roll of notes, he observed a wist- 
ful look on the face of the other. " Would one of these be 
of any use to you, old man ? " he remarked. The offer was 
gratefully accepted, and he little knew what extraordinary 
good that note was the means of effecting. The fiver was 
repaid, and was sent once more on a rejoicing career of good. 
Lord Beaconsfield, in one of his earlier novels, makes his 
" young Duke " slip £300 into a widow's basket. It was a 
munificent action, and I have known such actions sometimes 
happen in real life, as well as in the pages of fiction. But I 
solenmly asseverate that I have known a five-pound note do 
as much as would tax even a Disraeli's imagination to realise. 
But let us not forget the uses of the silver and the copper 
as well as gold and "paper." Dear old Johnson may 
give us a useful lesson. We contrast his tender nature with 
his rugged exterior. When he found the little street Arabs 
asleep on the stony steps of the City he would slip some 
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coppers into their hands, that they might hare the where- 
withal to provide a breakfast. I met a boy in a street in 
the East^end of London one day nearly breaking his heart 
with grief and terror because he had upset a pint of beer. 
In all probability he would have had an awful thrashing when 
he got home. It was only a few coppers, but perhaps the 
child was saved a miserable memory, which would have 
haunted his life. A lad makes an unfortunate tumble, and 
the contents of the milk-can, with which he has been in- 
trusted, are upon the ground. How the little children, n >t 
to mention cats and dogs, come to lick the pavement and the 
gutter I That small boy's wage becomes dreadfully mort- 
gaged to his employers : a shilling or two will make all 
matters square. You are at a railway station, and you find 
ft worthy old body in a state of dreadful bewilderment. She 
learns that there is no third elass to the place where she 
wishes to go, or that she has not got enough money even 
for A third. Perhaps she wants to go to a bedridden sister 
or a dying child. You bethink yourself of the little reserve 
fund at your conunand. The old lady's difficulties all vanish 
away in smiles and tears. I know a noble lord who is as 
liberal as the day, but very negligent in the way of 
providing himself with small change. He arrived at a 
metropolitan station for the purpose of going down the line 
to attend a wedding, and found himself penniless. He 
found his way among the clerks, and tried to effect an 
arrangement about « return ticket. *' I don't know if you'r% 
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a lord/' said a young fellow, "but you look an honesty 
man, and I will lend you a fiye-pound note if you like." 
I have no doubt that fiver, cousin-german to the fiver I am 
describing, blossomed into something better. 

A small handful of silver will often do a whole armful of 
good. You live, say, in a country place, and you know 
something, directly or indirectly, of the cottagers and their 
families. Here is a poor girl who has had typhus fever, 
and is slowly recovering. She has relations who will give 
her the enjoyment of the bracing air of the north country. 
But her travelling expenses represent a number of shillings 
which form an impassable barrier as strong as the I^ational 
Debt itself. Or, again, some one at a great distance is 
struck down by consumption. They have got an admission 
at the Brompton Hospital ; but then the cruel problem of 
those travelling expenses emerges to the front. You slip 
forward with what can be forthcoming of that mystic fiver. 
The poor girl shall be strengthened by the change of air. 
She shall not only be cured of her illness, but thoroughly 
re-established in her health. That poor patient's travelling 
expenses shall be paid from the door to the station, and 
from the station to the hospital. Then, again, there are 
convalescent hospitals, and homes, and retreats, where for 
some ten shillings a week you may help a person to three 
times the amount of good. The difference may make all 
the difference in the world — the difference between recovery 
and chronic illness, the difference between life and deatL 
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Then there are certain people who labour nearly all 
throngh their lives nnder a kind of chronic impecuniosity. 
Working as hard as thej can thej never exactly attain to 
the happy point of balancing expenditure and receipts. As 
Mr. Micawber very truly observed, " If a man had twenty 
pounds a year for his income, and spent nineteen pounds 
nineteen shillings and sixpence, he would be happy ; but if 
he spent twenty pounds one he would be miserable." There 
are certain people in whose case a small present will convert 
a deficit into a surplus. A clerk or a curate will hardly get 
the non-elastic ends of an income to meet. Then comes the 
good genius with a magical fiver, perhaps persuading a few 
other good geniuses to do the same thing. A whole family 
may thus be lifted up beyond the level of want and declension 
to find life sweet and hopeful, and that useful and honoured 
careers are opened to its members. Of course I am aware 
that to the votaries of political economy there is a radical 
defect in all this discussion. They are much more ready to 
administer kicks than halfpence to the impecunious. The 
Sermon on the Mount would find little space in an econo- 
mical treatise. Their rule is that all almsgiving is a great 
mistake. They are blatant enough at some times, but let 
there come a mining accident at Abercame, or a sinking 
steamer in the Thames, and their blatant cries are lost in 
the outburst of national pity and generosity. Go, my 
friend, and drop your anonymous contribution into the box 
at the Mansion House. Of course you are told that you 
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incur the risk of helping nndeserring people. Bat first 
satisfy yourself about the distress, and yon may afterwards 
discuss the question of deeert. And if you have a trained 
practised eye you can soon get a skill in discerning the 
rights of a case, and even if you make a blunder the bless- 
ing you intended will return into your own boson. 

I have said a great deal respecting the higher purposes of 
the extra bank-note ; but much might be also said, on a 
lower and more popular plane, on the great oonreniences and 
comforts of the extra fiver which is free from any purposed 
demands upon it. The extra note gives you a great deal of 
liberty of choice ; it sets you free to do what you like. 
You get the book or the picture or the bit of furniture 
which you meet with by a happy chance, and can get as a 
real bargain. Ton take the express instead of an ordinary 
train— or give up the train altogether for that ride across a 
fine country in a post-chaise, which Dr. Johnson considered 
as the acme of human enjoyment. Ton can give a quiet 
dinner at your club to men, or devise some pleasant surprise 
for the ladies. You are never embarrassed and never at a 
loss. Yon are never obliged to " cut things fine.* I do not 
dwell on the more obvious and secular uses of the fiver. 
Only there is a real connection between these uses and that 
higher nse which I have pointed out. A man who knows 
how to give a fiver to others is never at a loss for fivers for 
himseK. He may scatter abroad, and yet may be rich at 
home. His mirth is without hollowness, his oonversation 
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without guile, his innocent enjoyments withont satiety or 
dissatisfaction. These fivers are the rarest and most lasting 
of all his monetary possessions. They come back to him in 
a hundred ways ; and when everything else is lost, they 
appear on the credit side of the books of the BeoortUog 
AngeL 
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ON BEING KNOCKED DOWN AND PICKED 
UP AGAIN. 

A CONSOLATORY ESSAT. 



AGHEAT deal of human life consists in the simple 
operations, mentioned in our title, of being knocked 
down and picked up again. This is a process constantly 
going on, both in a physical and a metaphorical sense. Life 
is full of ups and downs. Properly speaking, we cannot 
have the one without the other, as we cannot have up-hill 
without down-hill. Natuially, we prefer the " up " to the 
" down," and the tendency of human nature is probably to 
prefer knocking down other people to the converse operation 
of being knocked down ourselves. The gentleman who 
committed suicide, on the high ground that he objected to 
the absurd and constantly recurring practice of dressing and 
undressing, ought to have had more of those serious ups and 
downs of life, which have sometimes been enough, with a 
better show of reason, though not with the reality of it, 
to drive better people to self-destruction. If one were using 
a Butlerian mode of argument, it would be proper to say 
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that this nncertainty is so certain, that want of nniformity 
80 uniform, that they are part of the very plan and structure 
of human life. Most sensible men are content to take 
together the rough and the smooth, the bitter and sweet. 
They know that these things make the man and the athlete. 
Beaumarchais beautifully says in his Memoirs : " The variety 
of pains and pleasures, of fears and hopes, is the freshening 
breeze that fills the sails of the vessel and sends it gaily on 
its track." I heard a man say once, that he had had great 
trials, and with the blessing of heaven he hoped to have 
some more of them. It was a bold expression, perhaps an 
overbold, but still he saw into the kernel of this mystery and 
problem of reverse and misfortune. Sometimes the knock- 
downs are so continuous and so stunning, that they tax all 
our philosophy to understand them, or even be patient about 
them. 

Let us first look at the plain, prosaic, practical, and some- 
what pugilistic force of the expression. The earliest 
education of an ancient race consisted in shooting, riding, 
and speaking the truth. I am afraid that the last item is 
very much falling out of the modem fashionable curriculum. 
We may take the intermediate department as an illustration. 
We must all have our tumbles. Every man learns to ride 
through a process of tumble continually repeated. Who 
ever learned to ride except through continual falls, or to 
fence except through continual buffetings ? The other day 
I was reading Mr. SmiWs Life of George Moore, It is a. 
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little toe mncli of the Gospel according to Hard Cash. Mr. 
Moore hsd neither chick Bor child, and he invested a large 
portion of his wealth in philanthropic and religions 
mnnificence, which yielded him immense social retams. 
Bishops and judges flocked around the dry-goods proprietor, 
who seemed made of money, and bled gold at every pore. 
I do not say that he was not a good and sincere man, but 
the worship of the golden calf was comically mixed up with 
it. But how this man George Moore worked in order to 
accumulate money He spent the week in very sharp 
practice, and on the Lord's Day he balanced his accounts. 
" I never took a day's holiday," he says, " for the first 
thirteen years during which I had to travel." All this work, 
in the long run, did not fail to act injuriously upon his 
health. Lawrence, the great surgeon, gave him some 
sensible advice : " You had better go down to Brighton, and 
ride over the downs there; but you must take care not to 
break your neck in hunting." And now Mr Moore had to 
learn the acrobatic art of tumbling. He had to combine the 
two objects of learning to ride, and of not breaking his 
neck.. In a sort of way, he was constantly being knocked 
down and picked up again. Dr. Smiles records the Gilpin- 
like adventures of his monetary hero. " He had some 
difficulty in sticking on. He mounted again, and pushed on 
nothing daunted. Wherever a jump was to be taken, he 
would try it. Over he went. Another tumble I no matter. 
After a desperate run he got seven tumbles." Mr. Moore 
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thus Bums up his experience : '' Whateyer other people may 
say about riding to hounds, I always contend that no man 
erer rides bold unless he has had a few good tumbles.** This 
had been identically his experience as the Napoleon of com- 
mercial travellers. Lector benevolCj we mast learn to tumble 
gracefully. Half the art of the bicyclist is to learn how to 
tumble. We must become used to being knocked down, 
and CTen appreciate it — ^like the eels, which are said to haye 
a partiality for the process of being skinned — and learn to 
come up smiling^ after a sponge, for the next round. 

How often we find a man saying, ^* I was fairly knocked 
down. I bore a good deal as I best could, but the last straw 
breaks the camel's back. The fatal letter came. The fatal 
telegram came* It told the bitterest truth. It confirmed 
the worst fears. I was knocked down.** We haye heard of 
persons who have had the yery worst tidings. They haye 
died upon the spot. The feeble heart has giyen way. The 
overwrought bram has given way« The blow was so sharp^ 
and sudden, that none other was ever required by the Fates. 
The victim was slaughtered where he stood. ^' If thou faint 
in the day of adversity thy strength is but small/' and, alas, 
the strength has been small indeed. 

Thus it may be in many cases. But it is not so in the 
ease of those who, in the struggle for existence, are destined 
to survive, and who " rise refulgent " from the stroke of fate. 
With stricken hearts and wandering wits they contrive to 
pull themselves together. Look at military history. Th^ 
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whole story of success in war consists in the capacity of men 
for being knocked down and picking themselves up after- 
wards. This is the moral of that famous seventh book of 
Thucydides, which Dr. Arnold loved so much, which showed 
how the invaded became the invaders, and the Athenian^ 
were overcome on their own element. This is the way by 
which the Eomans obtained the supremacy of the world. 
Englishmen have never known when they have been beaten. 
Prussia became the steel tip of the German lance through a 
series of knockdowns. Read Carlyle or even Macaulay's 
short essay, to see how Frederick the Great lost battle after 
battle, campaign after campaign, before he consolidated his 
glory and his kingdom. See again how, when Prussia was 
brought to the lowest point of humiliation in the Napoleonic 
wars, at that very point the star of the nation began to rise. 
There is a proverb to the effect that Providence is always on 
the side of the big battalions. This is not always the case, 
as witness the fields of Marathon and Mongarten and Morat. 
It is quite conceivable that there have been times in a 
nation^s history when a defeat has been more valuable than 
any victory, when the knockdown has been essential to any 
getting up worthy of the name, when the disaster has laid 
deep and firm the foundations of future victory. I am one 
of those Englishmen who are never tired of reading about 
the battle of Waterloo. I can hardly tell how books have 
been written from the stately simplicity of the Wellington 
despatches to the misleading legends of M. Thiers and 
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M. Victor Hugo. What has impressed me most, has been 
the awful reticence of the Duke of Wellington, the way in 
which he held back the impassive masses that seemed doomed 
for massacre, whether forming square or deploying into line, 
in both a moral and a military sense submitting to be knocked 
oyer until the hour comes to be ^' up and at them." 

We see this law pervading all history. When Troy fell, 
according to the Yirgilian legend, its banished citizens 
reared a mightier city on the Tiber. When monarchy was 
threatened in Portugal it revived in Brazil. Great Britain, 
compassed by inexorable limits at home, revives beyond the 
seas in the Greater Britain which girdles the globe where- 
ever the English tongue is spoken. Pitt thought the star 
of England was lost in the fierce light of the sun of Auster- 
litz, and had rolled up the map of Europe in despair ; but 
only a short time before he had met at the house of a com- 
mon friend with a young officer, that Arthur Wellesley of 
whom we have just spoken, destined to pluck the eye out of 
the French eagle which had soared and screeched above so 
many a red battle plain. How often has the country " been 
in danger," " brought to the brink of ruin," " going to the 
dogs." And what has been said of the country has been 
said pretty well of every family that goes to make up the 
country. But somehow men keep on. 

The getting up again is the rule through all our modem 
life. We turn the shattered line, fill up the breach, if 
necessary, march to the ramparts over the bodies of our slain 
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comrades. If there is an explosion in a pit we clear away 
the dehrisj hnman and mineral, and the excavation is re- 
newed. If an opera-house is burned down we build up 
another. If a railway scheme collapses, if there is really 
anything la go upon, it surely revives again. When old 
St. Paul's was burnt down it is said that a single column 
survived, on which was engraven the word ^^ JResurgam,^^ 
"We do, in fact, rehearse our Eesurrection whenever witb 
fc»iiitude and unconquerable purpose we look forward to it. 
Read such stories of heroism as we find i» modem explora- 
tion, in Governor Eyre's walk across the Continent of 
Australia, for instance. Look again at the wonderful nar« 
ratives of exploration in Africa, from the north, from the 
south, from the east, from the west. We Englishmen 
play the first part, but a very good second has been scored 
by Germany. English people, however, are hardly acquainted 
with the work of Nachtigal and Schweinfurth, Eolfs and 
Kraph. The great merit of the explorer Stanley is that he 
never knew himself conquered ; as often as he was knocked 
down he picked himself up again. Those fights, day and 
night, with some thirty tribes of savages, and worse fights 
with some thirty raging whirlpools of waters, are fine 
examples of indomitable pluck. But in the whole history 
of human activity, in every department in life, wherever 
there is true vitality, the knockdown is rather disciplinary 
and restorative than any absolute defeat. How often in 
youthful days we heard the story of the defeated Scottish 
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king who watehed the e^Mer that failed half-a-dozen times 
before it achieved its object,^ and so took heart of grace and 
proved conqueror ait last. That is the most celebrated 
spider in all entomology. In commercial history, whicb 
abounds with so many materials of adyentnre and romance, 
we see the ease of good and honourable men who have been 
plainly forced by the Fates lo give in, who have had to* 
endure the loss of property, and that still more precious and 
valuable commodity, credit and yet many of these men 
have singularly retrieved their shattered fortunes and built 
up great houses on a firm and durable basi». Look again 
at the history of inventions. Every great invention has 
only been perfected by repeated disappointment and through 
long processes of experiment. Calmness and patience are 
now the main characteristics of the scientific and philosophic 
temper. It expects disappointments, and it gets them, and 
knows that they are instruments of advance and means of 
verification. The record of all success is simply the record 
of failures. Alchemy gave us chemistry, and astrology gave 
us astronomy. Men wanted the philosopher's stone, and 
Providence instead of a stone gave bread, the true bread of 
scientific discovery and solid advances in the realm of nature. 
The same thing is constantly to be seen in science. If 
science sustains a defeat it is only a provisional defeat. The 
defeat itself is a step towards victory. Every scientific man 
moves slowly from point to point, searching into that wisdom 
which has been hidden, that we by searching might find it out. 
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*< No matter; he who climbs must count to fall, 
And each new fall will prove him climbing stilL* 

It is to be obsenred tbat tbe condition of success is that 
we keep on at it, " It's dogged that does it," as one of Mr. 
TroUope's homely characters justly observes. No limit is to 
be placed, as long as life lasts, to the power of recuperation 
^nd the capacity of action. The old legend is constantly 
being exemplified, that men as they fall kiss their mother 
earth, and rise strengthened by the embrace. When 
Sheridan failed in speaking in the House of Commons, he 
said that he knew he had it in him, and was determined 
that it should come out. A still greater man than Sheridan, 
jjord Beaconsfield, made a yet more conspicuous failure, 
which he has redressed with far more splendid successes. 
We think of poor Sir Walter Scott, in his old age, over- 
whelmed with debts which he had not himself incurred, and 
nobly clearing them off at the rate of ten thousand a year 
by his pen, I do not know whether he formally cleared off 
the debt, but he stands acquitted in the last verdict of his 
generation. 

Perhaps, my young friend, you have had some terrible 
knockdown. You really think that you must lie on the 
ground, and let anyone trample on you who has a fancy for 
tha^ ;>peration. You have been refused by the girl of your 
heart. Your right wing is broken, and you will never be 
able to fly as long as you live. It may or may not be a very 
serious matter. Only this I sajr. that I kuQw many men 
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who would very gladly have been refused if they knew all 
which they came to know afterwards, I know many, toe, 
who rejoice exceedingly that that tremendous knockdown 
blow of a rejection was duly administered to them. You 
have been dismissed from a situation, or you have lost some 
appointment for which you have been trying. These are 
truly serious things, and I do not wish to underrate their 
gravity. Still, the world is a wide one, and there is plenty 
of space to allow you a perch in it. I have an idea that if a 
man does not get on in one place, it is just a sign that he 
will get on better in another. If he does not succeed in one 
profession, it is because he is better adapted for something 
else. Perhaps you have been plucked at college. This is 
no doubt a serious matter, but still not so serious as it was 
in my time. There are so many more examinations, and the 
standard of the examinations is so much raised. The young 
men, who used to be in disgrace and despair at a pluck in my 
time, now take the matter with callous coolness. Very good 
Tnen have been plucked, and followed up their pluck with a 
first class. I endorse the old-fashioned theory, that no one 
is born into the world without having a place assigned to 
him which will give him a livelihood and credit. Then, 
again, the extreme case arises of impaired health, and the 
enforced shutting up of the ordinary avenues of distinction. 
This blow seems of a decidedly knockdown character. But 
it is not necessarily so. Some of the greatest of this 
m«rld's children have been invalids. Macaulay draws a fine 
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contrast between that " asthmatic skeleton " William III. 
and the crooked humpback who led the fiery onset of France. 
How nobly Alexander Pope sang throughout "that long 
disease his life." That amiable and clever novelist Mr. 
Smedley wrote charming stories descriptive of that active 
existence in which he himself could take no part. When 
limited by corporeal barriers, the mind has always seemed to 
work with greater strength and freedom. Thrown upon it- 
self, it seems to gather up its resources with a firmer grasp. 
Some of the loftiest thoughts and loveliest pictures and 
sweetest songs have come from those for whom the world 
seemed to have no place. 

The moral history of the phrase might be written at great 
length. I do not know whether average biography would 
help us very much, because biography is tainted with insin- 
cerity and onesidedness. But look at the confessional 
biographies of those men who have solemnly unveiled the 
secrets of tbeir lives, and have shown how they have struggled 
against the mastery of some overwhelming vice. Weak 
natures that swim with the stream, which have never sought 
to counteract the imperious tendencies of evil, can hardly 
underetand the terrific life-long conflicts of many natures, the 
repeated knocksdown, the despair, the apathy, the remorse, 
and then once more the rising up again, the renewed con- 
flict, and perhaps the renewed defeat, or the ultimate victory, 
won with such scars and haunted with such memories. 
Tiiore has been what a recent author happily callB a ** islaek 
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drop in the blood ^ — ^some defect of nature, some taint of 
character, some transmitted or acquired evil habit. And hoir 
to exorcise this eril principle has been the terrible life-long 
problem. You see this conflict in the writings of the greatest 
saints, such as Augustine and Luther and Galrin ; in those, 
too, who are all other than saints. It is like the picture of 
the Devil playing with a man at chess for his soul ; it is 
Faust and Mephistopheles oyer again. Our Laureate traces 
this out in his conception of Lancelot, his awful conflict with 
the tyrannous passion which overwhelmed him : 

" His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true." 

We remember the final despairing soliloquy heralding the 
dawning of the better mind ; 

" So mufled Sir Lancelot in remorseful pain. 
Not knowing he should dia a holy man." 

And this is seen in some more of Alfred Tennyson's delinea- 
tions. King Arthur reproaches the faithless knight Sir 
Bedevere that he had twice fiftiled, knocked down by the 
force of temptation, and recognises that he may yet rise 
again: 

** Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt 
Either from lust of gold, or like a girl, 
Valuing the giddy pleasures of the eyes. 
Yet for a man may fail in duty twice, 
^jid the third time may prosper, get thee henee ; 
But if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 
I will arise and slay thed with my hands." 
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Here tho wise and merciful king recognises the possibility of 
a man being knocked over, and yet being picked up again. 
And we are reminded of Him who said, '' Sin no more lest a 
worse thing come unto thee." 

Let us look a little at the process of being picked up 
again. As a rule a man is left to gather himself together as 
he may, to pick himself up as he best can. As a rule no 
wretch is so forlorn that he has not some friend who will act 
as a " Judicious Bottleholder," will plant him on his feet 
again, and whisper the consolatory remark that he should go 
in and win. Probably, however, he is left alone on the spot 
where he was prostrated. If he writhes, wriggles, and 
makes contortions, this will be a source of considerable grati- 
fication to the bystanders. This will be a favourable oppor- 
tunity for administering a British kick to the recumbent 
form. A celebrated writer concludes the preface to his 
work by the remark : " Should the toe of any of my friendly 
critics be quivering in his boots just now, I would respectfully 
submit that there could not possibly occur a better opportunity 
than the present for kicking me de novo, as I have been for 
months very ill, and am weary and broken," Some other 
pickings-up are thrillingly interesting. The soldier wakmg 
from his swoon on the battlefield under the quiet stars, 
recognises his wound, and tries to stagger to his feet. It is 
an even chance whether he is helped by surgeon or conu^de, 
or knocked on the head by some camp follower for the sak^ 
of the pillage. As we go along the waysides of the world. 
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we constantly meet with those who are robbed and wounded 
and lying half-dead, and — (the merciful heavens be thanked I) 
— it may often happen that a good Samaritan, in some guise 
or other, is coming in the very direction where he is most 
wanted. I know that public opinion in the present day is 
strongly in favour of letting the wounded traveller alone, 
and of watching, with enlightened curiosity, whether he will 
pick himself up or bleed away. The kindly race of the 
Samaritans — I who write these lines know it well — have not 
yet been improved off the face of the earth. There are still 
good men and women who, like Howard, tread ^' an open but 
unfrequented path to immortality." They are " angels una- 
wares." They adorn humanity. They keep alive in men 
the seeds of goodness and the hopes of heaven. There is 
no nobler sight in the world than a good man coming to 
the help of a good man. He will first satisfy himself about 
the necessity before he inquires about the goodness. He 
will not depute his personal duties towards the suffering to 
the tender mercies of a Charity Organisation Society. As 
he cannot go to heaven by proxy, he will think that he can- 
not do his work on earth by proxy. If I see a fellow-soldier 
overthrown in the dust and turmoil of this battle of life, I 
will not leave him to pick himself up, but I will try and 
pick him up myself. I will ease him of his accoutrements, I 
will bring him a morsel of my bread, and water for his feet, 
and he shall rest within the shadow of my tent. His lot may 
hav» bee» mine yesterday, and may be my child's to-morrow. 
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There are just a few good people who actaallj go about 
the world picking people up whom they find upon the 
ground. For my part, I prefer the adventures of the 
Brothers Cheeryble to those of Haroun Alraschid. This 
can necessarily happen to very few of us. It is much if we 
can now and then help a man on the roadside ; it is given to 
few to go out and search for them. The secret of Bousseau's 
influence, as M. Louis Blanc pointed out on a memorable 
occasion, was that he took the side of the dmes damnees of 
the earth, the poor, the weak, and the suffering. What the 
two Frenchmen hinted sentimentally, there are many who 
have carried out practically. Such lives leave a luminous 
track behind them, and remind us of those Arms of infinite 
pity and power which are ever stretched forth to raise and 
bless oe. 
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THERE is no doubt that locomotion is the most marked 
characteristic of the present day. Whether we are 
wiser or better or happier than our ancestors may be 
doubted ; but we certainly run about in the way that would 
have affected them with intense mute astonishment. We 
run to and fro, and knowledge increases ; that is to say 
"knowledge comes but wisdom lingers." To use Satanic 
language, men run to and firo and go up and down* . Tliis 
" going about in the world " is the visible material manifes- 
tation of the modem spirit. It is a spirit that pervades all 
classes of society, from the throne itself to the clerk or 
peasant who travels as far as he can within the limits of a 
Bank-holiday. While good old George III. scarcely ever 
left Windsor, and thought that he was doing something 
tremendous in going to Weymouth, the Heir- Apparent is a 
world-wide traveller; and her gracious Majesty makes a 
flight, only pausing at the Castle on her way from the lakes 
and mountains of Switzerland to the lakes and mountains of 
Scotland, 

Doubtless this system of being always " getting over the 
ground" is susceptible of being looked at in that three- 
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cornered way of which I lately discoursed. To some persons 
this locomotion is the highest oatcome of our civilisation. 
Jast as Dr. Johnson rejoiced in being carried along in a 
post-chaise, so they rejoice in being carried along by an ex- 
press train. Just as Lessing said, that if you oflfered him 
the choice of truth and the search after truth, he would 
prefer the search, so there are many who if you offered to 
them the destination or the journey, would prefer the 
journey. They circulate freely. They " keep on moving," 
They hear the Marchez, marckezj marchez, the voice that 
was always addressed to the Juif Errant, Doubtless when 
we are abroad, there is a schoolmaster abroad also who is 
willing, if we are only willing ourselves, to teach us all sorts 
of curious and important things. No doubt also there is a 
very unfavourable aspect under which we may contemplate 
this fashion of our times. There is a certain amount of dis* 
content, restlessness, and fever of the mind connected with 
this passion for change. There are moral symptoms con- 
nected with it which may yield material for diagnosis and 
prognosis. Many people, when they travel about, seem to 
slip off one nature and put on another. They say that when 
they are at Rome they must do as Rome does — which often 
means they go over to the Church of Rome — and that when 
they are at Paris they must do as the Parisians do, Teile 
est la vie. Certainly, one sometimes meets with our com- 
patriots disporting themselves abroad in a way that would 
greatly astonish their contemporaries in the streets of Little 
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Pe Jlington, or in tliose of the great metropolis itself. But 
you and I, my reader, are accustomed to arbitrate between 
" the falsehood of extremes ;'* to believe that rich people are 
not so rich, and poor people not so poor, and good people 
not so good, and bad people not so bad, as seemeth to the 
world at large ; of course not denying that there are absolute 
and authentic instances of each order. We will examine 
hopefully and impartially some cases of this modern 
phenomena of " going about in the world." 

But first let me be practical, with the humble desire to be 
useful. The soldier looks at the priming of his rifle before 
he goes into action. The older knight used to examine his 
weapon and armour that he might not by defect or over- 
sight lose his fair chance at the tournament. And our 
experienced railway traveller will have his ticket in good 
time, and label his luggage and secure his comer and adjust 
his wraps. Yon may almost tell how a man goes through 
life by the way in which he goes through a railway journey. 
Every sensible man realises the importance of details. He 
knows that for the want of a nail the steed may be lost, and 
that for the want of a steed the rider may be lost. And, in 
reference to this modem manner of ours " of going about in 
the world,** it is worth while to bear in mind some practical 
details, such as the necessity of being punctual and good- 
iiumoured and courteous. Neither lose your train or your 
temper, but be cool, observant; nor be one man abroad, 
while you are quite another at home. My own rule is to 
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preserve a continuity in life, and not let the order of yotiT 
days be abruptly severed by the accident of an expedition. 
Minimise the elements of change. If you are reading a 
work, carry it with you. If you have begun letters or articles 
have them with you in your writing-case. If you should 
like to put your feet into slippers and pillow your head on 
your bag for your customary allowance of forty winks, I 
really see, after full reflection on the subject, no objection. 
Only extend to others that enlightened consideration which 
you feel for yourself. For instance, if you are going to a 
friend's house, adjust the time of your aiTival to his hours ; 
not that he will not readily give you everything his house 
contains, but the British domestic moves in ordered grooves, 
and, should he or she be at all put out, mutters something 
about " this day month." And be careful to catch the tone 
and have the tact to detect the circumstances of each case. 
Even if you are wearied and feel absent, your must make 
yourself a living portion of the circle to which you find 
yourself belonging. In one sense, "going about in the 
world " is like going into action. You are realising temp- 
tations and dangers which hitherto have been mainly matter? 
of speculation. You are supposed to have been realising 
stores of experience and good sense, and how you must 
apply them to each emergency that arises. 

One reason why men should move about is that this is a 
taste which in the case of many people does not last very 
long. Of certain people it may be said that they bava 
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beyond their fellows the absolute passion for locomotion. 

Their friends say of them that they never sleep twice in the 

same bed. If they want a change of air, they are facetiously 

recommended to go home and stop there. In these dayg 

the range of travel is carried to a wonderful extent. A man 

thinks nothing of going round the world, or of travelling to 

the Equatorial lakes, or penetrating to the Third Cataract, 

or exploring the rivers and forests of Brazil. Many a 

traveller now can say, 

** I am become a name 
For always roaming with a hungry heart. « • « 
For all experience is an arch, where through 
G-leams the nntravelled future." 

But this taste for locomotion, which was so violent at one 
time, often turns out to be a very transitory taste. We 
think we shall never tire, but we tire often. The traveller 
knows what travel can do for him, and also what it cannot do* 
He outgrows the early feelings of romance, which lend so 
much charm to the early days of travel. He had rather 
listen than talk, and by-and-by he would rather be quiet 
than listen. He becomes nervously alive to the peril of 
sleeping in strange beds, and of catching cold in railway 
<2arriages. He has brought his own comforts to such a point 
of perfection, that he knows that he will fare second best 
wherever he may happen to go. And Sv> thft quondam 
traveller comes to prefer his own fireside to any other place. 
'* Ah/' said the great Duke of Marlborough, when he came 
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back to Blenheim Palace after dining with a neighbouring 
parson, " home is home, be it ever so homely." Eventually 
he will make a rule of never accepting an evening invitation, 
or extending his walks after sunset. So young fellows were 
very appropriately started on the grand tour at just that 
time when they would enjoy it most, and get the most out 
of it. It is a wise instmct of the British father that when 
his son ha9 left school or college he will start him out to 
see something of the world. Therefore, by all means, let 
the good old fashion of the grand tour be maintained and 
extended. " Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits." 
It is by all means advisable for them to go out in the world. 
They must gather their roses while they may. At the same 
time, I have noted some curious cases in which old people 
have made a sudden attempt at rejuvenescency. I have known 
people who have led a quiet domestic life for many years 
suddenly become possessed of a perfect passion for travel. 
Perhaps there has been some break up in their homes, and 
they think that they will travel about until they settle down 
again. It almost seems as if at a far-advanced period of 
of life Nature makes an effort to renew her youth. I have 
beard of quite old people cutting fresh teeth. And a 
certain juvenility of mind will emerge, correspondent with 
this cutting of fresh teeth, when the feelings seem to grow 
fresher, and the powers of observation keener; when old 
people in their St. Martin's summer will actually fall in lov^ 
and prosper, and, contrary to all the staid habits of middle 
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years, will run about the country with the impetuosity of 
youth. 

This '* going about in the world " is necessary as a means 
of verification and correction. We smile, and not unjustly, 
at the man who gets his ideas from books. We may read 
about things in books, but we must observe and verify them 
in actual experience. What theory is to practice, such is 
reading to going about in the world. A man may get a 
very good idea of different kinds of life by reading contem- 
porary novels ; so exact, so minute, so photographic is the 
school of modern realistic fiction. Yet real life differs from 
the fiction as the photograph diflers from the living object. 
Or, to change the illustration, just as the actual results in 
mechanics, differ from the scientific results, on account of 
friction and atmospheric pressure, of which no exact account 
can be taken, so the creatures of real life have something 
over and above any representations in the page. I am 
bound to say that when I have known a man, and have 
afterwards come to read his life — ^for it is now invariably the 
fashion to publish a biography — I have sometimes found 
very great difficulty in effecting an identification. More* 
over, there is a certain subtle atmosphere floating about the 
world which is always variant from time to time — a manner 
of thought, a method of life, a prevailing tone of feeling, 
which can only be found in the society of the day. This is 
" the spirit of the age," the Zeitgeist, of which we have heard 
so much. It if something to get near the heart, to be con*- 
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cected with the movers of great movements. You will find, 
for instance, that political and philosophical writers will 
of*<Jn avow clearly and unmistakably in conversation those 
tendencies and aims of their speeches and writing? 
Vhich in the speeches and writings themselves are only 
obsurely and indefinitely hinted at. For instance, many of 
Mr. Mill's readers only suspected the atheistic character of his 
writings before the appearance of his posthumous writings ; 
but those who ever discussed matters with him clearly dis- 
tinguished and appreciated his point of view. Again, the 
greater part of the school of philosophical Radicals is politi- 
cally republican, and would probably desire to disestablish 
the Monarchy as much as the Church. 

" O," said a friend of mine when, to the best of my poor 
ability, I had been puzzling over certain social problems, "I 

should like to take you into the Club. Yod would pick 

up as much in a few hours as you would by reading books for 
months together." And my friend was right. When once 
you have got the right clue you are able to unravel things. 
You fiing the fiash of the lantern upon the devious path, and 
get a glance at the direction-post that tells you where the 
path leads. There is much wise talk that pemhes in the 
saying of it. To understand our age and its tendencies, we 
must not only read its literature, but listen to its converse 
and mark its habits. 

In these times our politicians are keenly alive to the im- 
portance of going about in the world. They are thus enabled 
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to test fiwts and rerify conclosiong. Sir Charles Bilkff went 
all round the world, and so talks with greater anthorit j about 
it. The present Earl of Derby went out to India at the time 
when Indian subjects were coming to the front. A perfect 
mob of public men have gone out to Turkey and Egypt to 
qualify themselyes to speak on '^ the Eastern Question." In 
the debate on Cyprus most of the speakers seem to have gone 
out to Cyprus. Lord Coleridge tells us that he ran down to 
Arundel to examine the Duke of Norfolk's chapel, about 
which he had to deliver judgment. We lately read an account 
of the thorough way in which Joseph Hume qualified himself 
for a seat in parliament. He visited every seaport and every 
manufacturing town of any importance throughout England. 
" He visited Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, Egypt ; he was 
present at the capture of Santa Anna by the English; 
travelled over Italy and passed some time in Malta and Sicily ; 
and wherever he went he was actuated by the same resolve to 
study the character of the people, and observe the eflfect of 
their government and laws in their moral and social welfare. 
Satisfying himself with no superficial observation, he carried 
his investigations into the lower strata of society." Any one 
who has read Lord Beaconsfield's novel of Sybil will easily see 
that Disraeli himself has done exactly the same thing, and 
has wandered unknown through much of the rural and maim- 
facturing regions of England. 

Every traveller knows the value of going about in enabling 
him to verify and to realise. In these days historians of the 
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real sort are not content to fling off their sheets in their 
studies, but thej visit fortifications and battle-fields, in order 
to realise the siege or engagement. We all feel in the Lakes 
that we better understand Wordsworth, and in the High- 
lands that we understand Sir Walter. I understand 
Tennyson better when I know his localities — ^the Lincolnshire 
wide prospects, the noble downs of his island home, the 
picturesque seclusion of Hazlemere, the " haven under the 
hill," in the church of which lie the Hallams. It was a 
good idea of the Howitts, to write of the " homes and haunts 
of English poets." I have delighted in roaming Ayrshire 
thinking of Burns, and seeking those haunts of sacred poets, 
Olney and Bemerton, and, like every true Englishman, going 
to Strati ord-on- A von — where, by-the-bye, the Shakespeare 
type of countenance is alone preserved — and visiting and 
revisiting Oxford and Cambridge. The lakes and cloisters 
delight me ; " thy forest, Windsor, and thy green retreats" 
delight ; the long walks of Hatfield, where Elizabeth first 
heard that the peril of the axe was exchanged for the pos- 
session of the crown ; the wild Yorkshire moors haunted 
by Charlotte Bronte and her sisters ; or the little village of 
Selbome, where gentle White watched the woods and 
covers, birds, beasts, and fishes, and where one of our 
Christian Lord Chancellors first built a church and schools 
and then a pleasant country home for himself. 

Then, as for the Continent. Every Englishman who has 
the chance runs over from Brussels to see the field of 
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Waterloo, and this sets him seriously to study the details of 
the great battle. But I limit myself to home scenes, or else 
one might go on for ever. And Waterloo is almost a home 
scene ; we were just fighting in Belgium a battle that other- 
wise might haye been fought in Kent or Sussex. You must 
go to Paris to study the history, and to Geneva and its 
lake to comprehend the philosophy and the religion — or the 
want of religion — in France. 

In going about the world, there are two places which I 
especially affect, and which I find more Londonish than 
London itself. These are Brighton and Paris. London is 
so vast that you cannot oyertake it. Nobody pretends or is 
expected to do so. You do not know London ; you only 
know certain sets in London ; and as much gossip goes on 
in a London set as in a small provincial town. There is as 
much scandal in a metropolitan set as in a country village. 
Now the man who wants " to go about in the world " tries 
to belong to as many sets as he can. Now in Brighton and 
Paris you meet an immense number of people. In Paris 
you know exactly where your English friends are to be met. 
There certain houses — English, French, and American — 
which are great rallying places for society. You find people 
at Galignani's, in the salons of the great hotel, taking drives 
in the Champs Elysees and the Bois, taking their ices in the 
open drawing-rooms of the boulevards. You see celebrated 
people. You meet your special friends. You are asked to 
join them in dinners at their hotels. You make up pleasant 
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parties with them to visit the enyirons of the city. At Parit 
yon reap some of the greatest advantages of going about. 
You are in the middle of everything. As all roads led to 
Rome, so all roads lead to Paris. It is the optic nerve ot 
civilisation. It is the head-quarters of all travellers. It is 
the head office of all political action. French is still the 
universal language, although it is in process of being super- 
seded by English. Whenever I stay in Paris I meet a 
considerable number of friends ; and the friends who, from 
the social point of view, are best worth the meeting — those 
who travel furthest, see most, and talk best. 

Brighton, again, is practically part of London. It is 
much less trouble to run from London to Brighton than to 
run from one part of London to another. You may be as 
comfortable in a Pullman car as at your club. I have 
friends in Brighton who still remember the days of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert and the Prince, who recollect the old Duke of 
Norfolk, who was treated so shamefully, and " the Duke " — 
him of Wellington — coming down on a visit to Colonel 
Gurwood, who destroyed himself here. Thackeray wanted 
to give his lectures at the Pavilion on the Four Georges ; 
but the then Mayor of Brighton, a much more sensible man 
than mayors generally are, said he could not have poor dead 
George IV. abused under his own roof. Once a year, in 
February, I regularly come down for Mr. Kuhe's musical 
festival. You meet great singers and composers. You hear 
« large amount of original music. You meet your friends, 
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kinsfolk, and acquaintances to any extent you like. Please 
to observe the carpet-gardening in the grounds of the 
Pavilion. They bring it to high perfection here, and also at 
Cliftonville. Of course those delightful lounges the piers 
• — ^the new pier is the fashionable one, but the old is by far 
the most interesting structure— are best in the summer; 
but the Aquarium is the acknowledged winter substitute, 
and the management works hard and skilfully to sustain and 
extend the attractions. Brighton is not to be commended 
to pedestrians. It is a day's march before you fairly get 
into the country. The only plan is to go to some railway 
station, and thence explore the manners and customs, or the 
want of them, of the bucolic neighbourhood, that Boeotia of 
England. But the country is infinitely delightful for eques- 
trians. That range of downs extends for seventy miles, 
from Eastbourne far into Hampshire. The thymy turf 
springs elastic to the horse's hoofs, and the mountain air is 
blended with the iodine and ozone of the sea atmosphere. 

Some curious incidents have happened as people go about 
in the world. One day, many years ago, an architect entered 
Chichester Cathedral. It was well known that the old spire 
was in a dilapidated and even a threatening state. But 
people, who knew that it had lasted so long, thought that it 
might last a little longer. This architect, who had accident- 
ally strolled into the cathedral, came to the conclusion that 
the spire would fall in about a quarter of an hour. He 
succeeded in inducing people to withdj-aw from any possible 
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danger, and in a quarter of an hoar the spire fell. A som«p 
what similar story, but by no means so fortunate in tb« 
issue, is told on incontestable authority respecting the elder 
Stephenson. He was walking with a friend along the chain 
bridge suspended over the river Uordonne. Stephenson in- 
sisted on recrossing it. He walked yery slowly with his 
head bent down, as if listening to and pondering oyer eyery 
step he took. At last he said, '^ The bridge is unsafe, and 
will give way at the first heavy trial it meets with." He 
thought it his duty to call on the French Maire, who received 
him very politely, and dismissed him with a shrug. In vain 
Stephenson gesticulated violently and began to draw 
diagrams ; M. le Maire had every confidence in the engineer 
who had built the bridge. Only a few months later a regi- 
ment of soldiers had to march across this very bridge. They 
did so with a heavy tramp, without breaking step. Suddenly 
the bridge gave way ; scores of men, hurled into the rapid 
eddies below, were swept away and drowned before any means 
of rescue could reach them. 

It is not to be disguised also that in much travelling about 
Idbiere is a certain element of personal risk, although this is 
reduced to a minimum in these days, when travelling is made 
pleasant and easy. I suppose there is always a percentage 
of risk, however small, but it is on these terms that we hold 
life. We hear of many accidents, but there are also very 
many of which we do not hear, and both united are as 
nothing compared with those from which we have hairbreadth 
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escapes. •* My life," says Sir Thomas Brown, of Norwich, 
"is not a life, but a prolonged miracle of thirty years." 
Most people who go about a great deal have their stories to 
tell of the perils of road and rail and river. This element 
of accident is no matter of chance, but was doubtless 
designed as a sharp condiment to human life. 

I think it will be found that we make nearly all the friends 
we have while going about the world. The friendships and 
loves of humanity are consolidated in the shifting of places 
and the tossing to and fro of individuals. There are no 
changes so beneficial and fertile in results as when we are 
brought into contact with higher natures than our own, and 
obtain glimpses of hitherto undiscovered worlds of thought 
and endeavour. 

Thus by " going about in the world ** one sees this man or 
that, who otherwise might be a myth, or a lay figure, or a 
Vox et prcBterea nihil, I am always glad to think that I 
have had a talk with some of the historians — ^with Macaulay, 
with Alison, with Froude. I remember the great Arctic 
sailors whom I have met ; how I was privileged to spend 
with Livingstone one of his last evenings in England ; that 
I have listened for mornings together to the wonderful mono- 
logues of Professor Mozley, have met Pusey and Liddon 
and Lightfoot. I remember bright mornings with poets, 
cheerful dinners at the high tables of colleges, with men 
whose notice was distinction. I remember with pleasure how 
I have met the great advocate, the great judge, the great 
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bishop, the great author. When you meet a traveller yon 
ask him for the details which he omitted in his work, or you 
can ask the thinker to clear up some difficulty in his reason- 
ings. If you put any question in correspondence with such 
men, it is wonderful how kind and courteous they will be in 
helping one's uncertainties. I have met wise and great 
ladies, whom it is " a liberal education to know." I am only 
an ordinary middle-aged Englishman, and do not profess to 
know great people ; but still, according to the measure of 
my power, I " go about in the world," and cannot help stum- 
bling against many people who freshen one up and do one 
good. 

And I can declare that I look onwards to eternity itself, 
not to going about in the world, but going about in the 
universe. " Two things fill me with awe," says Kant, " the 
starry heavens and the sense of human responsibility." Space 
is commensurate with eternity — a new idea in philosophy is 
that they are the same thing — and the employment of im- 
mortality will be the growth of knowledge, the expansion of 
power, the flight from star to star and from system to system. 
While we " go on " we shall always be " going about." 
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ON THE STEAWS THAT TUEN US. 



I' PROPOSE to say a few words on the subject of straws. 
Literally, the term may have some slight snggestiveness, 
but the suggestions vary. To the bucolic mind it means fodder 
for cattle ; ladies think of the straw hats, the delicate fabrics 
of Luton and Dunstable ; while to men it has an agreeable 
association as a simple, but most effective, mode of suction, 
whereby pleasant and cooling liquids are conveyed from the 
icy crystal into the thirsty larynx. The straws of which I 
speak are metaphysical rather than physical. The word 
metaphysics simply arose because Aristotle wrote a treatise 
which came directly after his Physics and was therefore 
entitled Meta-physics. It is a convenient word, however, to 
denote something which " no fellow can be expected to under- 
stand." There are a number of straws floating about which 
are in reality vital powers, and possess no inconsiderable 
influence over the human race. The poet says : 

* An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man who's strangled by a hair ; * 

and sometimes a man may be more moved by a straw than 
he is by an earthquake. Therefore the social philosopher 
will not be indifferent to these social straws. The law of the 
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land, indeed, professes not to care about straws — T)e minimis 
non curat lex ; but he has not lived very long or very obser- 
vantly in the world who has not found out that in a great 
many social matters the law is an ass. Justice may well be 
represented with scales upon her eyes. She has gone weeping 
blind. 

Of course, in a properly balanced state of the human mind, 
it could not be in the power of mere straws to turn us, like 
so many weathercocks. But the most properly regulated 
mind is not evenly balanced at all times. There is a high- 
water mark and a low- water mark for most of us. I suppose 
this is what Mr. Matthew Arnold alludes to in his wise 
lines : 

*• And tasks in hours of insight willed. 
In hours of gloom may be fulfilled." 

Who does not know a certain sickly, unfixed, irresolute state, 
when the vital forces are at the very lowest ebb ? It happens 
most frequently, perhaps, in that hour preceding daylight in 
which as they say most people die. At such a time a straw 
will turn us. It is a time of physical debility, which reacts 
upon the mental state. Unless you have a foregone con- 
clusion to which you strongly cling, a straw will turn you. 
You had made up your mind for a climb, to see a mountain 
sunrise ; and the straw of a suggestion occurs that to see a 
sunset would be equally fine and much more comfortable. 
You had made up your mind to do a stiff bit of work ; but 
again that straw of suggestion whispers that you had better 
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sleep upon it. It is only when yon have so firmlj grasped 
your suggestion that you act upon it with mechanical force 
and precision, that you are able to overcome that suffocating 
Btraw« 

I was very much amused with what I saw of the action of 
mental straws last night. Just as people may amuse them- 
selves with watching straws in an eddy, so I watched straws 
floating about in the minds of sundry acquaintances. I was 
more or less amused because there was, in my own case, a 
straw flung backwards and forwards ** in what I am pleased 
to call my mind." I had been for many days by that most 
delicious Italian lake, Lago di Lugano. We had been 
staying many days. We ate flgs and peaches, and reclined 
on couches in darkened rooms, and partook of harmless iced 
drinks, and bathed in the lake in the afternoon, and floated 
upon it in moonlight ; and in the corridors and grove and 
gardens we were well content to accept things as they 
went. But we were all well aware that things could not 
go on in this way for ever. But no one exactly knew 
when he would go ; and except one or two, nobody seemed 
exactly aware where he was going to. Each man was at 
the mercy of an emerging straw. It was great fun to 
watch how the straws emerged. One man thought he 
would start very early next morning, because the morn- 
ing hours were cool. Then another thought that he 
would avoid hurry if he went leisurely through the morn- 
ing and started after lunch. Then Jones, a popular man. 
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was going on to Venice ; and Smith, who liked Jones, 
thought that he might as well go to Venice too. I was 
undetermined ahout the lakes; hut hecause the Queen 
had heen at Baveno I thought, as a loyal subject, that I 
should like to see the Villa Clara. You will find, my 
friends, that such straws as these often determine onr 
acts and movements. Yon are conscious that an act of 
volition has been accomplished; yet so slight has been the 
volition, that you can hardly explain what has been the 
particular straw which has determined it. And yet these 
turnings of straws may be the real turning-points in life. 
You cross over the street at a certain point, the straw is that 
the road then happens to be free for half a minute; and on 
the other side of the street you greet a friend whom you have 
not seen for a dozen years, and that friend has some- 
thing to tell you which you have longed to know for years. 
You hesitated for some time whether you would accept 
that invitation to picnic or dance. Master Henry, or stop 
at the club; but you decided on the party, and you 
sealed your fate. A man was going to Australia by the 
London; but the friend that was with him took it into 
his head that the ship looked like a long coffin, and 
this straw of a fancy determined him not to go, and 
so saved his life. Such is very much the ordinary state 
of things. The noiseless Fates steal by ud shod with 
their velvety shoon, and we are sometimes wrecked upon 
trifles; just as the story goes that people may be done 
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to death bj the tickling of straws on the soles of the 
feet. 

I look upon a straw with feelings of the deepest yenerar 
tion. When I hear a person say, " I don't care a straw 
about him, or about A^r," it seems to me that perhaps 
the quoted straw may indicate a great deal of care and 
anxious thought. For consider what may be the results 
and uses of a veriest straw. A steed may have 
stumbled at a straw, and have caused the fall or death 
of its rider. The children of Israel went out of Egypt on 
that question of having straw to mix with their bricks. 
When Galileo lay in his dungeon, the inquisitors charged 
him with atheism. He is said to have taken up a 
straw, and to have told them that from that straw he 
could vindicate the existence of Deity, It is not too 
much to say that the argument of design may be wrapped 
up in a straw. It was, perhaps, through notches in a 
straw that some of ths elemental musical ideas took 
their rise. We remember Mrs. Browning's great god Pan 
singing through his reed. It is impossible for a right- 
thinking man to speak irreverently of a straw. Such a 
man is just the kind of person, as Sydney Smith wittily 
said, to speak disrespectfully of the Equator. We can 
never properly decide what in great or what is little. 
Often enough what we call little is really greater than 
what we call great. It may be the mere turning of a 
straw, to use our phrase, that leads to the discovery of 
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some physical facts of the highest importance. I am 
reminded of that fine saying of St. Augustine's, Deus 
magnus in magnus, maximus in minimis. We are told 
that it is not "in man that walketh to direct his steps." > 
No, a straw may intervene and alter the direction of his 
path. And then there are those saddest of all straws, 
the straws which drowning men proverbially catch at. 

There is a curious tendency in the human mind to 
decide the most important points hastily, and to reserve 
unimportant matters for 'mature deliberation. There is 
many a matter, both important and unimportant, on which 
the pros and cons seem exactly balanced, and something 
like a ratio of equality seems established. It is in such 
even matters as these that we encounter the straws that 
will turn us. We are poised in a wavering position, 
and the slightest impulse determines our direction. A 
man becomes a sort of logan stone, which may easily 
topple over. There are all sorts of stories respecting 
the way in which men have settled the most important 
matters by a hair's line of difference. The thoughtless 
many may settle a matter by the simple process of 
tossing up. Those who think, or at least think that 
they think, will allow themselves to be guided by the 
turning of a straw. The lamented Whyte-Melville, in 
one of his capital stories, makes one of his men ask 
one of his ladies whether she could sew on buttons. In 
the option of very many sensible people, to sew on 
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battons is the great mission of women in this life. It 
was the uncouth fellow's allegorical way of asking her 
to marry him. She really liked him yery much; but 
being a literal person she replied literally that she did 
not in the least care for the sewing on of buttons. So 
that particular straw settled conclusively that particular 
question. 

i; I have known cases of a broken engagement, simply in 
consequence of a broken appointment. A man has missed 
a train or could not find a cab, and has endured the 
consequences of perjury and reprobation. That straw of 
nnpunctuality has given an awkward turn to very many 
people. The other day I heard of a man who had fixed 
his mind steadily on the purchase of a certain house and 
grounds. He missed his train by two minutes. When 
he came to town, the sale was over by about two minutes. 
A friend had just become the purchaser. He explained 
the circumstances to his friend, and hoped that he would 
transfer the transaction to him, and he would be happy 
to pay a fine of fifty pounds. But the friend knew the 
point of advantage, and meant to keep it. He knew 
that his friend would practically be obliged to buy, and 
he calmly demanded one thousand pounds for his bargain. 
There was no alternative, for his wife had set her heart 
upon the place, and that costly straw of nnpunctuality 
stood at a thousand pounds to him. Bnt this sort of 
momentous straws are always fiying about. A straw 
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shows how the wind blows. A man who possesses that 
most important piece of information, how the wind blows. 
may often make a very good thing out of that bit of 
knowledge. It has been said of some great statesman, 
and some great warriors, that they prospered or not in 
policy and war just as they were free from the gout, of 
had been seized by a vindictive twinge of it. One of 
two of the greatest events that have happened in the 
history of the world have been determined by this matter 
of the gout» And the attack or non-attack of the gout 
may have been determined by the simple fact that the 
great man may have partaken of some fruit that was 
unwholesome, or some wine that was subacid. It is a 
matter of some surprise and humiliation that many great 
events of national and individual history are settled, not by 
council, not by deliberation, not by adroit calculations 
but by the turning of straws. 

There is one particular straw of a somewhat tragic and 
unhappy kind which I must next take up. This is that Last 
Straw which breaks the camel's back. I have always had a 
great deal of sympathy for that most unfortunate and ill-used 
camel. Many a time and oft he had bore that most grievous 
burden of the piled-up heaps of straw. He had borne to the 
last point of endurance. Then ihey laid on a single straw 
more. The unhappy camel after all his journeys over the 
hot desert, broke down most completely at that single but 
most final straw. The last moment concludes the cycle pf 
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tlie day. The last drop makes the cup overflow. The last 
straw breaks the camel's back. Which things are an allegory. 
Now let me point out one or two ways in which the last straw 
may be seen to break the earners back. My first illustration 
shall be one of a most alarming character. It is an illus • 
tration drawn from the annals of secret poisoning. I am 
almost reluctant to mention these facts; but, in the first 
place, they are notorious ; in the next place, modern science 
can baffle, or at least take its revenge on, the murderer ; and 
in the third place, it is possible that my words may convey 
a useful warning. My illustration is drawn from the use of 
the hydrate of chloral. I am glad to see that there has been 
a medical committee which has lately reported in warning 
terms respecting the use of this drug, which ten years ago 
set all the profession wild, and it was supposed to be a thera- 
peutic in every case. I will state the matter this way, not 
with accuracy, but with an approximation thereto. It is the 
nature of some poisons that the human system becomes 
tolerant of them. The more you take, the more you may 
take. This is the case with opium, and even with arsenic. 
There is an Austrian mine in which the people accustom 
themselves to take quite big lumps of arsenic. It is quite 
the converse case in the matter of chloral hydrate. We will 
say that the human syatem can tolerate only a hundred and 
fifty grains, if, indeed so much. But chloral hydrate is a 
subbtance which is very slowly eliminated from the system. 
It accumulates, and after a certain point the accumulation is 
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fatal. Thus, suppose a man takes a dose of thirty grains. 
At the end of the first twenty-four hours he has not dis- 
engaged the entire dose. We will say that ten grains remain 
in the system ; consequently, if he takes another similar 
dose, he has now really got forty grains instead of the thirty. 
In this way matters progress on a crescendo scale. It is 
obvious that a point is reached in which the body contains 
as much of the medicine as it can possibly bear. Now just 
go a point beyond this. Take another dose when the com- 
plement of possible doses is complete. It is the last straw 
on the camel's back. The camel breaks down. Of course 
this is only a rough illustration from the lay point of view, 
for doses and systems differ all round, but still it is an instance 
of that fatal last straw. 

We might take furthur illustrations of the last straw. 
What is that " drop too much *' but just the straw too much ? 
If the human camel is exceedingly thirsty, and cannot, like 
the camel aiTange to carry a cool cellar with him, there is a 
fatal possibility of his breaking down in the long-run. Nature 
is exceedingly tolerant, but only up to a certain point. Sh« 
will stand any reasonable load, but she objects violently to 
that extra straw. Nature represents a most pitiless, accurate, 
almost mathematical state of things. iShe keeps an unfailing 
register against all our little mistakes ; in the long-run, she 
adJs them all up and presents her little total. If we impose 
on her that supererogatory straw, she is apt to demand a 
quick balance and to close the account. We speak of " Madre 
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Nattira ; ** but she is qaite capable of being a stepmotber as 
well as a motber. If we run our beads against tbose laws 
of bers, we receive bumps wbicb maj well pazzle all tbe 
pbrenologists. ^ Nature/* said Mr. Squeers, with greater 
truth than that philosopher himself divined, '' Natur' is a ram 
on. O, what a blessed thing it is to be in a state of nator' 1 ** 
His view is at least sounder than Rousseau's. 

Let me pursue the medical illustration just a little further. 
Medical men sometimes say that acute diseases are chronic* 
By which they mean that the acute form is only the outcome 
of a long train of antecedents. Tou have disobeyed the first 
law of all medical science, which is to keep well. Symptoms 
have been neglected; they have accumulated, have been 
intensified, have come to a crisis. It is a state of things 
which often occurs both morally and physically. Then comes 
the inevitable break-up. I met a man some time ago who 
used to travel in business, and almost passed his life upon 
the rail. He came home one evening, and walking across 
his dining-room he staggered like a drunken man. Unchari- 
table people, who did not know his habits, might have thought 
him intoxicated. He sank on his chair, and he was a prisoner 
in his chair all the rest of his life. He was completely 
paralysed in his lower limbs. The incessant travelling on 
the rail had at last proved too much for his nervous system. 
Hence the collapse ; and I have a strong impression that other 
collapses might be traced to a similar source. I knew of a 
lawyer who was in a great rush of business. He liked his 
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fees; but like all men who succeed, he liked business 
thoronghlj for its own sake. He was nnable to refuse 
business ; and, indeed, to refuse business is the hardest trial 
which can happen to any professional man. His mistake 
was, that he did not provide himself with adequate assistance. 
The ill-treated brain took to softening, and then all business 
came to an end. I knew of a man who was enormously 
wealthy. In addition to the constant employment which his 
own vast property gave him, he was trustee for ever so many 
widows, orphans, and charities. He worked hard at accounts 
till the small hours in the morning. A boy-clerk, at fifteen 
shillings a week, might have done it all for him. But he pre- 
ferred doing his own work himself," and accordingly he had to 
quit this inferior existence where such a condition of things is 
not always possible. One of the best-known men in the country 
once told me that he was going to take a six weeks' holiday 
at the seaside. I was rejoiced to hear it. No man better 
deserved or more required such a holiday. Then he told me 
that he was going to take his new book with him to the sea- 
side, and hoped to have it ready for publication by the time 
his holiday was over. I expostulated with him. I explained 
that he was only exchanging one kind of hard work for a 
still harder kind of hard work. But he took the advice of 
what is often a man's worst counsellor, himself. His book was 
successful ; but he never knew of the success. In each case 
it was the same — the last straw, the last straw, the last straw 1 
Nature speaks to us in a gentle whisper and subdued hint ; 
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but if we will not listen, she utters her edict in a voice of 
thunder, and perhaps strikes the offender down with her 
thunderbolt. 

My readers will hardly fancy where I am writing these 
present lines* I am on a little plateau oyerhanging the 
falls of the Rhiue at Schaffhausen. Just below me there 
is a sort of opera-box projecting over the raving abyss of 
water. The sun nas been gleaming on the vine-clad banks and 
the dark-green river ; but when you come into these galleries 
you put on your overcoat and put up your umbrella as if you 
were going into a stormy night. I do not at all mind that 
splash of cold water which Father Rhine has thrown into my 
face, paying me the personal attention of leaving his card. 
How lovely is that cloud of tinted spray above the resounding 
rocks ! And against the opposite bank there is evermore a 
veil of thinnest gauze, one of nature's bride veils, woven of 
air and spray. Southey^s lines on a waterfall, hardly 
applicable to Lodore— although I know and have climbed 
Lodore, and wish to speak of it with respect — ^find here their 
fullest realisation. But this thought occurred to me, as I 
leaned on the frail barrier which separated me from the seeth- 
ing caldron of waters, and which I could in a moment surmount 
*-»that it is only the nature of a straw which so often makes 
the barrier between life and death. Many people are often 
looking out with agonised akurm at that last straw which 
is to oomff and break them up. They are living at an extreme 
iicCe of tension^ and they know that it cannot last. But it is 
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at this point that the incomparable ralne of fhe Christian 
revelation comes in. That rerelation tells us that we shall 
never be tried beyond what we are able to bear. It tells us 
that with the danger and the bnrden there shall be a way of 
escape that we may be able to bear it. It plants against the 
span of the mighty waters, the rainbow of unalterable and 
immortal hope. We are told in the picturesque Hebrew 
phrase, that the floods of great waters shall not come nigh us. 
Our feet are planted in safety upon a rock. Our instinctive 
horror of death and annihilation, despite pessimism, receives 
the fullest sympathy and answer : 

••TTis life of which our oerves are scant- 
Life and more life is what I want," 

says our great modem poet. And there is One who, knowing 
exactly the structure of the human soul, has met this yearning: 
« I am come that they might have life, and that thej might 
have it more abundantly.'* 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OP AN 
OCCASIONAL DAY IN BED. 



IT Has happened to every one of ns in our time to he 
compelled to spend an occasional day in bed, A man 
of a statistical frame of mind once made the calcnlation 
that the civilised hnman being spends on an average ten 
days of every year in bed. Yon are not exactly ill, but you 
are out of sorts. Ton are fretful and anxious. Man 
delights you not, nor woman either. You develop a tendency 
to be an ogre in private life. Perhaps yon do not greatly 
care about sending for a doctor. For the doctor either 
charges you or he does not charge. In tbe first place, you 
are not quite sure when he will leave off charging you. In 
the next place, you are painfully aware that you are accu- 
mulating a vast load of obligation. At any rate he 
eventually comes to see you. You think, and very justly, if 
you do not have him to see you, you will probably have 
reason to regret it. He comes, and he passes upon you the 
delicious sentence that you must pass a day or two in bed. 
At the present day, doctors have a great tendency to make 
their prescriptions nicCi and this is one of the nicest of pre- 
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pcriptions. A doctor of this sort becomes justly popular 
among all the old ladies of both sexes. Yon might have 
known indeed, by the mere light of reason, that a day in 
bed was just the thing to meet your mental, moral, and 
physical necessities. But the human mind has a natural 
tendency to rest upon authority. When yon have the 
leisure time in bed, study that great man, George Comewall 
Lewis — who thought that life would be rery tolerable but 
for its amusements — on the Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion, The doctor is the great modem authority. 
He has superseded the father confessor. His opinion is 
especially authoritative when it happens to coincide with 
your own. 

How still and quiet it all is, as yon thus lie in bed I All 
the shocks and stirs of life are laid to rest. The sweet 
sense of restfulness and quiet steals over one. Generally 
there is a certain kind of rush and anxiety about breakfast- 
time ; a very great mistake, for breakfast ought to be a 
luxurious time. You must finish your letters and papers at 
a particular moment. You must be at your business at a 
particular time. There is all the friction and confusion of 
cab, omnibus, railway, or steamer. It is such a comfort, as 
you turn you head peacefully on your pillow, to think that 
you are liberated from all this. You have the window 
partly opened ; you see the pure clear skies ; you hear the 
rustling breeze, the quivering foliage, the early song of 
birds. It is so unusual that you should be lying in bed. 
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that there is a perceptible effect npon jour hoasehold. 
There is silence, or onlj the soft touch and tread. All jour 
surroundings get into sjmpathj with jou. The thought 
occurs to JOU that there are manj things which have been 
reserved for such leisure hours as these. There are still just 
a few people who write long letters ; and these long letters, 
one or two perhaps from India or Australia, ought to be re- 
read and pondered. There is the novel or poem or biograph j 
which JOU have so wished to read. There are back numbers 
of the Timesj which jou had onlj glanced at, but which con- 
tain matters worthj of studj. Perhaps, however, it will be 
wiser not to do anjthing at all. Anjhow, jou spend this 
present time just as jou like, and with a clear conscience. 
Those " who can afford to keep a conscience " know what a 
terrible tjrant that same conscience can be. If we are onlj 
enjoying ourselves when we ought to be doing some irksome 
dutj, all our enjojment is marred. Bnt now jou read and 
think in the possession of jour full privilege. Those ex- 
quisite lines of Shakespeare's sonnet, 

** When in the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of the past," 

seem exactlj meant for these musings in bed. You also 
wonderfullj succeed in banishing the business and distraction 
of life. Business either is done, or is left undone, or does 
itself. You are resolved that it shall do itself. It is just 
possible that it maj do itself better than jou can do it. It 
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is a wholesome discoyerj that the world can get on without . 
yon, and that yon are not the one necessary person whom 
yon imagined yourself to be. Moreoyer, there are many 
good people who think — and can giye good reason to them- 
selyes for so thinking — ^that if they cannot attend to their 
own affairs, these will be ordered for them. ''Does God exact 
day labour, light denied 7 " they ask with the blind poet. 
Whether they are right in these thoughts or not, whether 
they are fatalistic or otherwise, may be a question ; but 
these thoughts haye been the strength of men's hearts, 
haye made the strength of the strongest men, and haye 
added to their serenity and sense of security when they 
have been forced to " giye up," and creep wearily into their 
beds. 

Taking an occasional day in bed, simply on account of 
indisposition, is, however, a very simple and rudimentary 
notion of this glorious institution. Bed is the natural 
domicile of every man : 

" In bed we laugli, in bed we cry ; 
And bom in bed, in bed we die." 

Bayard, the French physiologist maintained that man is an 
animal who exercises the thinking faculty best in a hori- 
zontal position. Thus there are high artistic, social, and 
intellectual uses connected with the occasional day in bed 
which imperatively claim discussion. Brindley, the great 
engineer, when he was fairly bothered and puzzled by some 
tough problem, always betook himself to bed until he had 
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Bolyed it. Host people haye a great kindness for Lord 
Melboume, who hid so much sense and feeling nnder the 
affectation of frirolitj. His intimate friends would find the 
Premier calmly taking breakfast in bed, with letters and 
despatches strewed all oyer the counterpane. The poets 
haye been terrible fellows to get out of bed. I suppose it is 
because the yisions of the day and of the night sweetly 
intermingle. The poet Thompson cultiyated laziness as a 
fine arty and thought out his poems in bed. Pope was a 
still worse fellow. When he had a fit of inspiration on him, 
he would keep the seryants running about for him all 
through the night. He made amends to them by the 
plenteousness of his '' yails." We take a later instance. 
Bismarck says, according to Dr. Busch, <' I was troubled 
with yaricose Veins in 1866. I lay full length on the bed, 
and had to answer letters of a yery desperate sort with a 
pencil." He has giyen us some of his experiences when 
lying in bed. ''I used to lie awake full of all sorts of 
thoughts and troubles. Then Varzin would suddenly come 
up before me, perfectly distinct in the minutest particulars, 
like a great picture with eyen all its colours fresh — the 
green trees, the sunshine on the stems, the blue sky above. 
I saw eyery individual there. I struggled to shake the 
thing off; and when at last I ceased to see it, other things 
came in — ^reports, notes, despatches, and so on ; but I fell 
oyer about morning." Bismarck at Versailles used to lie in 
bed a great deal, '' because he cannot keep himself reason- 
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ably warm in any otber way.** I sympathise with Bismarck. 
Accept, Prince, the marks of my most distinguished con- 
sideration. 

There are certain occasions when it becomes highly con- 
yenient to stay in bed. Indisposition is a valid excuse for 
not keeping a great number of disagreeable engagements. 
Thackeray makes my Lord Farintosh have a tooth Hche 
when he does not care to dine with a branch of that highly 
respectable family, the Newcomes. Macaulay says that 
Lord Chatham made it convenient to have the gout when 
he did not care to attend Parliament A great many people 
indulge in a twinge of anstocratic gout, when the supposed 
twinge will save them from something which they do not 
like. Obviously, if a man ought to be in bed, he ought not 
to be anywhere else. And bed is such an excuse for non- 
attendance as a witness or juror on a disagreeable trial, or 
attending some party where you would much rather not go, 
or when a man does not want to go to church. I am afraid 
there is a regular '^ church attack*' to which many people 
are liable. I have no doubt that there is a body of medical 
statistics to show that the human frame is liable to a chance 
distemper, compelling the unhappy patient to lie in bed in 
the morning, an indisposition that regularly occurs eyery 
Sunday. I do not for a moment say that all this is sheer 
sham and hypocrisy. But when things are very nicely 
balanced, when you are not quite sure whether you will stay 
in bed or not, when you feel that you would like to do so 
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and at the same time have the disagreeable duty impresBion 
that you ought to get up, then a yery slight circumstance 
settles the matter, and persuades you that on the whole it ig 
your proper course to lie in bed. 

Let us analyse this lying in bed a little further. I maintain 
that, in the mere fact of lying in bed, there is something 
healthy and recuperatiye to the system. The wheels of life 
are oiled and eased. The proper and legitimate purpose ol 
stopping in bed is to go to sleep. There is nothing like sleep. 
There is no .tonic or medicine in the whole world like sleep. . 
The more sleep the brain gets, the better does the brain work. 
All great brain*workers have been great sleepers. Sir 
Walter Scott could never do with less than ten hours. A 
fool may want eight hours, as George III. said, but a philos- 
opher wants nine. The men who have been the greatest 
generals are the men who could sleep at will. Thus it was 
with both Wellington and Napoleon. The greatest speakers 
in the House of Commons have been the men who can go to 
sleep there as much as they like. This explained the juven- 
ility of the aged Palmerston. There is a man who has been 
Attorney-general, whom I have seen bury his face in his 
hands over his desk, and sleep soundly until his own cause 
should come on. " Sleep," says the Greek proverb, " is the 
medicine for every disease.'* " If he sleep, he will do well." 
A friend told me that he treated himself for a fever. He 
went to bed with a large pitcher of lemonade by his side. 
He drank and slept, slept and drank, till he drank and slept 
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himself well again. When yon take to yonr bed, get all the 
sleep that you can out of yonr bedstead, even althoagh, to 
qnote Dick Swiveller's saying, you have to pay for a double- 
bedded room, confessing that yon haTe taken a most unrea- 
sonable amount of sleep out of a single bed. Ton will be 
banking a whole store of recuperative energy. £yen if you 
cannot sleep, still keep to your bed. There is no more pesti- 
lent heresy than that you should get up directly yon are awake. 
If it is the early riser who catches the worm, the worm is a 
great idiot in rising still earlier in order to be caught. If 
yon do not get sleep by lying in bed, you get rest. You secure 
the fallow ground which will hereafter produce a good har- 
Test. Sleep is of course the proper employment for bed ; 
but if yon donH sleep, you can lie still and read. I don't 
believe that the man who gets up really learns or does more 
than the man who lies in bed. If, for a moment, the writer 
may be egotistical, some of the hardest work which he has 
ever done has been from early dawn till after a breakfast in 
bed. Of all the sleep in the world there is none so good as 
what you get, in the way of a treasure-trove, after the usual 
time of waking, when, in point of fact, yon have given up 
the expectation of getting any more sleep. As for ** being 
called," as the saying goes, that is simply a relic of the 
barbarism of our ancestors. I should quarrel with any man 
who presumed ** to call '' me. One of the main beauties of 
an occasional day in bed is that you get an extra stock of 
sleep which goes to the credit side of your sanitary account. 
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It is jnst possible that some of these remarks may require 
a little qualifying and explaining. A writer has often to 
guard against the extreme literality of many honest people. 
He has always to make allowance, first for his own density, 
and then for the density of his friends. He must be allowed 
to remark that he does not endorse the conduct of those who 
habitually fold their hands for a little more sleep and slumber. 
It will be observed that we plead for the advantages of an 
'' occasional day in bed,^ not for the habit. I hare known 
several cases where people have gone to bed in consequence 
of illness, and have been so delighted with their residence in 
Bedfordshire, that they have persistently refused to get up 
again. Lying in bed thinking — ^that is, thinking that you 
think — has been described' as bad as dram-drinking. I 
take it for granted that, in resolving to lie in bed, you are 
pursuing a deliberate and intelligent course, really carrying 
out a line of action, or rather a line of inaction, as morally 
and medicinally useful. You have laid down your pro- 
gramme and you conscientiously adhere to it. 

Then there is another advantage connected with an 
occasional day in bed. You see more of your family and 
of your friends, and you also see your friends in a more 
intimate kind of way. That must be a very good sort of 
fellow wbo hears that you are confined io ycur room and 
comes over to talk with you. Your people tell him, with 
a half smile, that you are not so very bad after all, and 
would he like to go up-stairs. Or the sick man, finding 
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that his friends haTe come to see him, snddenly thinks 

himself a great deal better, and comes down-stairs to see 

them. All the nnfavourable symptoms miraculously dis- 

^ appear when he finds that he does not want to stop in bed 

any longer* Anyhow, it is a yery pleasant attention of 

^ Jones to drop in thus nnconyentionally ; and a glass of the 

; very old port, especially recommended by that enlightened 

physician to whom we alluded, will be beneficial both to 

visitor and patient Ton eicchange gossip and political 

ideas, and discuss imperialism and our foreign policy. You 

will not get on the worse with brother Jones in your social 

and business relations, because on the occasion of your day 

in bed yon have thrown open your vie xnUrM to him. 

There is just one drawback ; your next-door neighbour, 
Mrs. Grundy, will be keenly discussing your position. 
6he hears you are ill, and she will be telling your fiiends 
that you have made your last dying speech and confession. 
The old lady will have observed with great regret that you 
have not been looking well for a long time. You are 
evidently breaking up» What else could have been expected 
from a man of yout carelessness and irregular habits? 
She understands that the doctors have long given you over. 
She probably inquires into your property and insurances, 
and wonders how you leave your family provided for. 
This kind of remark may perhaps be a drawback to your 
day iti bed ; but it is not worth while to lay any stress upon 
it* The next day you surprise her by coming out as fresh 
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as paint and with a flower in yonr buttonbole. She will 
tbink there is evidently a mystery about you which is not at 
all to your credit. 

Tet a time will come when our dear friend, Mrs. Grundy^ 
will not be so yery far wrong after all. A day in bed may 
be a yery serious day, and a precurser of many other serious 
days in bed. One advantage of the occasional happy day 
in bed will be, that it is a sort of preparation and re- 
hearsal for the sadder days that are the lot of our poor 
humanity. We may get suggestive hints of faith and 
courage, of patience and calmness, as we lie peacefully 
and thankfully in bed, thinking perchane of the narrow 
bed at last. Those are sweet words of the great Hebrew 
singer : " Have I not remembered Thee in my bed, and 
thought upon Thee when I was waking ? Because Thou hast 
been my helper, therefore under the shadow of Thy wings will 
I rejoice." That will not be the least advantage of a sojourn 
in bed if we are reminded of such a protection and such a 
consolation : 

^ Say not good night, bnt in a happier clian 
AVikIi me good morning." 
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ON THE AKTISTIC TREATMENT OF A 
SLAP IN THE FACE. 



I WAS yery much struck by a leading article which 
appeared in the Times many years ago during the 
Second Empire, which showed a great deal of political 
sagacity and prescience. At the Paris elections the de- 
voted supporters of the Empire were defeated by the 
opposition candidates. '^This petted, jewelled, marbled^ 
enriched Paris'' — so said the Times leader, or in some 
such words — ^''has suddenly turned round and struck the 
Emperor a violent slap in the face." That slap in the face 
was the precursor of the political volcano which broke out 
some seven years later, directly after the catastrophe of 
Sedan. I am afraid that the Emperor did not receive that 
political dxp in the face very artistically. Otherwise he 
might have made a better thing out of it. In these days 
such slaps should be treated after an artistic fashion. 
Simply to give a return slap may be straightforward and 
vigorous, but it is excessively inartistic — coarse rough work 
below criticism. When a borough returned a member con- 
trary to the wishes of its noble proprietor, that noble 
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proprietor, in retnm for that slap in the face, declared, what 
Napoleon III. could not declare of Paris, that he would 
cause the grass to grow in the streets. He made the tow 
and kept it. He did not, howeyer, in the long-run gain yery 
much by the notion ; for his treatment of that borough was 
made a yerj strong argument in the House of Commons for 
the passing of the Reform Bill. 

A slap in the face is a yery unpleasant infliction. It 
makes the neryes tingle, the cheeks to bum, and the eyes to 
dance. It is a shock to the neryous system generally. It 
is only physically administered — judiciously or injudiciously 
— ^to very young people. I generally hold out to them in 
terrorem the fate of that unfortunate young pig who was put 
to death because he had too much cheek. It is the cheeky 
individual, the puffed-up person, who seems to invite and 
almost to constrain the slap in the face. At the same time, 
we may be quiet and humble— -only " trust our modest 
worth,'' as the Laureate has it — and be the recipients of the 
unmerited slap. Certain slaps in the face come to most men. 
Some of them may not really be intended as slaps ; we are 
thin-skinned, and in our sensitiveness we take them to be 
such ; but after all deductions, we witness in ourselves and 
others, after a metaphorical fashion, the administration of 
very real and resounding slaps. Your next-door neighbour, 
with whom you have long been on familiar terms, gives a 
party to the principal people of the neighbourhood, and he 
•videntiy does not consider you one of the principal peopie, 

K 
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iot ie passes yon over. You think that your last article 
was decidedly brilliant and the friendly editor slips you a 
private note, just to hint that you are getting prosy. You 
have a slight weakness for oratory, and you go to some in- 
stitution of which you think yourself "ornament and guide," 
and you make a motion, and are not fortunate enough to 
find even a seconder. You have some favourite speculation 
in which yvou put your money, and persuade other 
people to put their money; but, not receiving your last 
dividend with the customary regularity, you call at the office, 
you find the clerks gone, the office shut up, and the whole 
speculation vanished into thin air. You really think your- 
self good-looking, well made, and with a decidedly intellectual 
expression : it is not agreeable to find yourself popularly 
spoken of among your friends as the missing link between 
the gorilla and human nature. These are instances — and 
such instances might be indefinitely multiplied — of slaps in 
the face. 

Some people retain very faithfully the recollection of the 
slap. They store it up carefully in retentive memory, 
intending to pay it off artistically, sooner or later. On the 
first opportunity that might offer. They grin and grimace at 
the time of infliction as if the slap was a mere trifle, and 
a graceful unimportant trifle, and which in point of fact they 
would rather have than otherwise, A member of Parliament 
t*^ld me one day that he had lost 80,000/. in a strike. "But 
it ^^s a mere trifle,'* he said. "I did not in reality care 
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nnything about it." But for all that he took the moat 
effective means he could for starring down the strike. A 
friend of mine was good enough to explain to me his theory 
of the artistic treatment of a slap in the face. He was a 
man who told me that he greatly admired the Satanic 
characteristics in Milton : 

** The ODOonquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 1 " 

" 1 take my slap," he said, " in the most gracious manner. I 
grin and bear it. But I treasure up the offence for a dozen 
or a score of years, and when I have the opportunity I pay 
him off with compound interest. I am ready to murder him 
or ruin him." Perfectly shocking, was it not, my dear 
reader, in this uncompromising heathen ? And yet I think 
that owing a man a grudge is after all not such an 
unfrequent phenomenon in the world's moral or immoral 
life. I am told that in some great places of business 
there are people who keep a black book. They set a mark 
against a man's name. They decline all communication 
with bim, and make it a rule to do him an ill turn whenever 
the chance offers. Black books and black looks are common 
enough all the world over. " O, that mine adversary had 
written a book ?" said Job ; and when the book is published, 
the unfriendly reviewer, who may happen to have a tingling 
recollection of a byegone slap in the face, is sure to vilipend 
the writer and his book as mere offal of the dunghill. I 

h9 
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think we sometimes hear of critics who have this notion of 
artistically treating a slap in the face. And if you have 
shown a man a hundred kindnesses, yet if , in a moment of 
possibly deserved irritation, you may have lent him a slap in 
the face, he forgets all the kindness, and only studies how he 
may artistically revenge the slap. There was a yerj charming 
writer, Frank Smedley, who used to write story-books, which 
are still immense favourites with the boy population of these 
realms. He had a cousin to whom he bequeathed his large 
property,Menella Smedley, one of the most kindly and gracious 
natures that I have ever known, and a genuine poetess. 
Smedley was a cripple, a defect compensated by great moral 
and intellectual endowments ; but it was his especial delight 
to describe imaginary scenes of great athletic power and 
vigour. Some of his scenes are laid at Venice, which I think 
Smedley could never have visited, or he would not have de- 
scribed people as driving about in their carriages, which in 
the very nature of things could never have happened. But 
he makes his hero receive an insult from a noble lord, who 
tosses away his glove because the poor tutor had contaminated 
it by his touch. "A day of reckoning.'* A day of reckoning 
comes. "You will observe, my lord, that this is the right- 
hand glove !" and then, putting it neatly on, he administers 
a knock-down blow. Of course I feel a thril. of British 
admiration when a noble lord is knocked over by a mere 
commoner, only in the nature of things it is just possible 
that the commoner might have been knocked over by the 
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noble lord. At school we used to think it a splendid thing 
that "Lewis Arundel" had given a real slap in the face in 
exchange for a figurative one ; but though agreeable to the 
British character for natural brutality, I am inclined to think 
in maturer years that such reprisals are wanting in artistic 
finish. 

There was a man of the highest literary fame who went 
down to live in a suburban neighbourhood. Now in social 
matters a surburban neighbourhood is a very awkward one. 
In London your neighbours are not those who live in the same 
neighbourhood, but those who live in the same clique. In 
the country ties of neighbourhood constitute ties of friend- 
ship. But these suburban neighbourhoods are neither the one 
thing nor the other. They are neither town nor country. You 
are not in the way of meeting old friends or making new ones. 
No sensible man will go into such a locality — as a rule — unless 
furnished with one or two good letters of introduction. 
The only man sure to call upon him is the parson, who 
probably does so with an eye to a pew-seat or a subscription, 
which may be legitimate objects enough in their way. Still 
the stranger in question who took up his abode in this 
locality was a very distinguished man in his way, whom it 
would be a distinction to know. The grandees of the 
country-side did not know how to treat this new importation, 
and on the whole concluded that it would be judicious to 
ignore him. He was accordingly ignored, which some 
people would consider aNdecided slap in the f It so 
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happened that her gracious Majestjr came into these 
regions, and honoured the great author with a call. The 
fact spread like wild-fire, and now eyerj one of distinction 
hastened to leave their cards on the great man. But this 
gentleman had resolved to take his slap in the face after an 
artistic fashion. He collected all the cards, and one day 
drove about returning theni, instead of leaving his own, at 
the people's houses. Now I think that there was some- 
thing of an artistic treatment in this method of dealing 
with the social slap. It was a rebuke to our inherent 
Philistinism. Most of the slaps deliberately dealt out 
all around us are social slaps. I know a great lady 
who has the - character of being very kind and chari- 
table, but who in reality is as fond of administering 
slaps and pinches as if she were a Mother Brownrigg. 
She will visit the poorest and most degraded, but 
she will not visit those who are just upon the skirts of her 
own gentility. She will not visit the untitled squire, whose 
smaller domain infringes on her own, or even give a friendly 
glance to the wife of the poor curate or struggling doctor. 
We should be glad to hear of such slaps being artistically 
treated. They probably get their deserts, though we may 
not " be by to see. " The best plan is to go bur way quietly 
and take no notice, thanking Heaven that we have not such 
ungentle souls. When the slap misses its aim it often 
recoils upon the slapper, which in itself is no inartistic style 
of treatment. Moreover, it is just possible — if such a supposi* 
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tion may be deferentially hinted at — ^that you may hare 
deserved this slap in the face. Yon may Lave got off very 
cheap with the slap, having deserved a severe blow. If you 
do not take heed to the slap, you may experience the sharper 
treatment by-and-by. I believe that men often come to 
gTieat grief because they have neglected light visitations. 
I have seen one or two young fellows get slaps in the 
face in my time, and they have generally brought it 
upon themselves by their " tricks and their manners." I 
remember the case of a young curate, who, at a luncheon, 
differed rather brusquely from the late Bishop Wilberforce. 
" I perceive, sir," said the great bishop, " that you have 
no respect for authority." The assembled curates shud- 
dered at this slap administered to one of their order. 
A judge can often administer a slap in the face to a 
young barrister. If " my lud" only reads a newspaper 
while he is speaking, or goes asleep while he is speaking, 
that is a slap in the face of a negative kind. But some- 
times the slap is of a very positive kind. There are some 
judges who are very skilful in snubbing some barristers. 
The influence of the Bench over the Bar was never more 
paramount than at the present time. Of course the young 
barrister will have to take his slap as artistically as he can, 
although he may endure much grief of heart and grind his 
teeth inwardly. Yet the slap may make him a better 
barrister, and possibly a judge himself in good time. A 
slap in the face has a wholesome tendency to take the cheek 
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out of a man, and bring him to a proper state of mind. If 
we outwardly condole we are secretly gratified by the 
administration of such slaps. I remember a fellow who 
imposed upon us all by giving the idea that he was going to 
take splendid honours, and his ultimate fate was that he was 
ploughed for a simple pass. If the dandy who professes 
himself a lady-killer, gets rejected, or the man who brags of 
great acquaintance is openly cut, or the man who, meta- 
phorically, is always shaking a long purse in your face 
discoyers a frightful leakage therein, all his dearest friends 
keenly appreciate the inherent satire of that slap in the 
face. The slap will do good where any element of goodness 
is left in such people. If young people are taught better 
manners, become more civil, tolerant, thoughtful, attentive, 
they will have taken their slaps, in the best sense of our 
phrase, in a truly artistic manner. 

Indeed there have been wise people who have keenly 
regretted that they have not had slaps in the face in the 
days when such slaps might have done them good. The 
classical reader will remember the legend of the Ring of 
Polycrates, told with such honest trust by Herodotus, 
translated bo vividly by the late Lord Lytton from 
Schiller's version. Life passed so smoothly with the 
Prince of Samos. Whatever he touched prospered. Such 
unvarying good fortune seemed simply monstrous in the 
view of his friend, Amasis of Egypt. Aniasis thought 
that life ought to be a kind of treLis-woik, a combination 
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of light and shadow. Polycrates, holding such reasoning 
in superstitions reyerence, thonght that he would afflict 
his soul; that smce nohodj would give him a slap in 
the face, he must needs slap his own face. But the 
intended slap was destined not to come ofif. A costly 
ring was thrown into the sea for the purpose of "vexing 
his soul ; " but when a splendid fish was opened at 
dinner-time the ring was d^scoTered. Amasis took this 
as a sign that something dreadful was going to happen 
to Polycrates, and fearing that is own feelings might 
be grieved by something awful happening to Polycrates 
(he must have had a queer idea of friendship) he solemnly 
renounced his acquaintance. In the event all sorts of 
horrid things happened to Polycrates. If you accept 
your punishment bravely, and set about mending your 
ways, the lucky slap has answered the main legitimate 
object of all punishment. Then, again, it may be recol- 
lected, both as compensation and consolation, that if 
you have received a slap in the face you have also 
administered a variety of slaps in your time. I once 
declined to have anything to do with Podgers's manu- 
script when he wished for their publication. Naturally 
enough, when I wrote something of my own, Podgers 
contrived to write a review of it, and spite furnished 
him with a certain amount of literary vigour. Why, 
Macaulay was always slapping Crocker's face, and Crocker 
wag always slapping, or trying to slap, Macaulay *s face. 
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Not that lie miiif><l. It amused Crocker, and did not 
hurt Macaulaj. We see in the correspondence of Macvey 
Napier how Lord Brougham was constantly slapping 
people iu the face, and how everybody was slapping 
Brougham ji t'^e face. We find in the Macvey corres- 
pondence that tue great Macaulay himself once seriously 
contemplated the possibility of having to go out to fight 
a duel. What would his father and mother have thought 
of it, not to mention good ilannah More, who brought 
him up in such an eminently judicious manner, although 
the old lady, before she died, got very much out of 
humour with "Tom," and spoke with much sharpness 
to him, which he took very quietly, like the gentleman 
he was. A duel, owing to a literary quarrel between 
Macaulay and another man, would have been a greater 
Fcandal than the duel between Lord Winchelsea and the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Time was when it was thought that a slap in the 
face could only be artistically treated on the plan of the 
duello. Such an insult, it was supposed could only be 
washed out by blood. It is, I am greatly afraid, a 
mistake to suppose that duelling is the dead-and<gone 
custom which it is generally assumed to be. Mr. Trollope, 
in one of his novels, makes use of the incident as not 
an unlikely one to occur in modern life. I remember 
one day dining at an hotel table-d'hote amid the sweet 
scenery of North Wales, and becoming rather intimate 
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with a gentleman who sat by me. In the course of the 
evening he told me that, some time before, a man had 
behaved villainously; that he had challenged him; that 
they had gone over to Belgium, and that he had shot 
him dead. It was a hideous story, and I tried hard to 
believe that the man was trying — but for what reason ? 
— to impose upon my credulity. The narrative seemed 
real enough, and, indeed, there were several circumstances 
that seemed to confirm it. It is not necessary to go 
into any argument on the subject, but at the same time 
the total irrationality of the duel entirely deprives it of 
being an artistic mode of receiving a slap in the face. 
It is quite possible that the injured person may be winged 
or killed. Indeed, I have a theory that the history of 
duelling would show that the injured person is oftener 
winged or killed than not. J cannot admit that the sword 
or pibtol would furnish artistic treatment for a slap in the 
face. 

That slightly comic idea of Polycrates^ that since no- 
body else would slap his face he would slap his own 
face, is one hardly likely to take hold of the British mind. 
In the fourteenth century there was an Order of Flagellants, 
who used to slap their own faces and one another's faces 
with great vigour, and adopt every variety of the use of the 
lash. There were long processions of penitents, who would 
sometimes march through the streets of towns, and sometimes 
with torches and banners would penetrate into midnight 
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Bolitades of monntain and forest, scourging all ronnd 
nnmercifnlly. A great enthusiasm was created in their 
behalf on the Continent, and a band of Flagellants came 
over to England to find disciples. The good folk of London, 
however, did not " seem to see it." It is said that they did 
not make a single convert in the whole of England. We 
have a prejudice, both nationally and individually, against a 
slap in the face. A friend of mine having become very 
Romish, I asked him why he did not carry out the entire 
idea, and macerate and mortify himself. " No," he replied ; 
" St. Paul was a very sensible man, and he spoke of 
cherishing the body and nourishing it, which is my idea.*' 
Had my friend, however, studied the Pauline letters he 
would have seen that St. Paul makes use of a very 
curious word, which signifies bruising oneself under the 
eye, and so lays down the rule that a man may be so 
justly angry with himself that he may slap his own 
face. 

I remember one day having a discussion with a friend 
on the artistic way of treating a slap in the face which 
is recommended in the Good Book. Our Quaker 
brethren take these things very literally. Of course 
they are human, after all. " Friend, my religion forbids 
me to go to law with thee ; but if thou dost not pay 
what thou owest, one of the ungodly, whom they call 
my solicitor, will assuredly put thee in prison." The 
text-book of this worthy sect, Barclay's Apology for ihB 
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Quakers, which at the present day would be called 
decidedly Broad Church, is a very noble work. If King 
Charles 11. ever read Barclay^s dedication of the book 
to him, his ears must have tingled as with very decided 
slaps : '* He hath often faithfully warned thee by His 
servants, since He restored thee to thy royal dignity, that 
thy heart might not wax wanton against Him, to forget 
His mercies and providences towards thee ; whereby He 
might permit thee to be soothed up and lulled asleep 
in thy sins by the flattering of court parasites, who by 
their fawning are the ruin of many princes. , • .Thou 
hast tasted of prosperity and adversity; thou knowest 
what it is to be banished thy native country, to be 
overruled as well as to rule and sit upon the throne; 
and being oppressed, thou hast reason to know how 
hateful the oppressor is both to God and man. If after 
all these warnings and advertisements thou dost not 
turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, but forget Him 
who remembered thee in thy distress, and give up thy- 
self to follow lust and vanity, surely great will be thy 
condemnation." Begging pardon for this digression — if, 
indeed, such an interesting quotation needs apology — ^let 
us go back to the Quaker method of treating a slap on 
the cheek, namely, to render the other cheek also. My 
friend, a grave substantial justice of the peace, was di- 
lating on the utter impossibility of taking such words 
literally. "Well, I don't know, after all," I ventured 
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to Bay, "whether the precept might not practically work 
more easily than you suppose. If I so far forget myself 
and you, or if you so far forget me and yourself-— either 
supposition being equally impossible — and if one of us 
was simply to look at his old friend and turn the other 
cheek, don't you think this simple act of rebuke, at 
least in the case of men of our standing, would really 
be the best way of retaliation ? " I really think that it 
would be a very effective plan; and my friend, affcer a 
little consideration, also thought that it might possibly 
be a very effective way with himself. I feel sure that , 
it would. 

I cannot help thinking what a glorious opportunity 
was lost by Germany in not treating generously, and, 
because generously, therefore artistically, that huge slap 
in the face that France had given her. According to 
the rights of conquest, Germany rightly exaQted Alsace 
and Lorraine. But if she had only renounced that claim 
— if she had only forgiven Prance, had only shown how 
firm was her grasp upon those provinces, and then released 
them I My own impression, when I was lately visiting 
both, that of the two countries, France and Germany, 
France was most likely the happier and the better off. 
How much of that immense indemnity has gone to th« 
levying of armies and the strengthening of fortresses I 
The burden of the taxation becotnes most oppressive. 
Tn some parts of the country there are the deepest 
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mtulnnrB of indignation. Bismarck has to coqnette with 

the Ultramontanes respecting the relaxation of the Falk 

Laws, that he may obtain support for his fiscal schemes. 

If Germany had restored those provinces, there would 

have been an end of any fear of future aggression on the 

side of France. Europe would not then be the vast 

armed camp which it is this day. The permutations and 

combinations of policy among the great powers would 

not then be regarded with watchful jealousy, lest Germany 

should lay herself open for the retaliatory slap which 

France is burning to render. If Germany had only acted 

artistically, she would have been as safe from France as 

the public law of Europe has made Belgium safe. Europe 

would have regarded her soil as sacred; the world would 

have looked in admiration upon her. But such Utopian 

conduct was hardily to be expected. It would be too 

much for Teutonic nature, too much for human nature. 

'' Ah, when shall all men's good 
Be each man's aim, and imiversal peace 
Lie like a line of light across the sea, 
,And like a lane of beams athwart the lands 
Through all the compass of the golden yearf* 

It will be found by sad experience that a part of every 

life is spent litigiously. Just as in a state, so in man, the 

epitome of a state, there is always a war department. 

Let us try and reduce its dimensions to as narrow liinits as 

we can. When we receive that inevitable slap in the face, 

which is sure to co&e iBu«l^«tt1« round some corner, let us 
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take it artistically. Like Caesar, let ns fold onr toga grace- 
fully around us. I do not say that we should not feel 
resentment. We need not be liko the patient donkey, 
whose meek eyes seemed to say: ^' Do not kick me ; but if 
you like to kick me, do not kick me so very hard." I should 
like my Quaker friends to study Bishop Butler's famous 
sermon on resentment, in that noble series which he preached 
in the Rolls Chapel on human nature. How the people in 
the Rolls Chapel must have stared, at least if they were not 
too sleepy, when Butler preached those immortal sermons I 
He might as well have read the eleventh book of Euclid to 
them. Anger is a divinely planted impulse, and we often do 
well to be angry ; only " let not th^ sun go down upon your 
wrath." If you have contrived to hammer your moral 
nature into anything like proper shape, the instinct of the 
moment will teach you how to receive it artistically ; whether 
it is your melancholy duty to punish it — ^not, mind you, in a 
personal, but in a judicial, spirit— or whether you own that 
yon deserve it, and resolve to extract some safety from that 
nettle. I know that the Athenian orator advised the fickle 
Demos to punish their revolted colony according to the flush 
of keen resentment which they felt at the first moment 
of the offence, and not according to any after-thoughts. 
But, nevertheless, I would advise my friends not to be 
in too great a hurry to return a Roland for an Oliver. 
Above all, never harbour continuous resentment in 
your breast. It will lie there as a serpent that will 
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poison and bite 70a much more than it will poison and bite 
the offender. 

** iSome write their wrongs in marble ; he, more just, 
5Looped down serene and wrote them in the dust." 

Sir James Graham once said in the House of Commons 
that he had made so many mistakes in his life, that he could 
not be hard upon the mistakes of other people. Knowing 
our constant liability to error, we should lire in an atmo- 
sphere of forgiyeness. Let us grasp the hand which was 
once raised to slap, but is now offered to us in repentant 
amity. If we want to heap coals of fire on our enemy's 
head, let us do all we can for him. That friendly flame will 
at least warm our own breasts, and perchance thaw his un- 
natural coldness into genial heat. 

Now I am conscious that I have rather played round the 
subject, than have given my own prescription respecting the 
artistic treatment of the slap. But it is really the best way 
of dealing with some kinds of subjects. It is the Socratic 
treatment in the Platonic Dialogues of Search. You can- 
not lay down a rule in all cases, but you can lay down the 
principles which may apply more or less to all incidents. 
As Jack Bunsby sagely observed, " The bearings of this 
observation lays in the application of it.'* 
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THE INCONVENIENCES OF A LIMITED 
INCOME. 



I THINK it mnst be obvions, on reflection, to every in- 
telligent being, that there is a considerable amount <»f 
inconyenience attendant on a limited income. In case anj 
friend disputes this axiomatic truth, I am prepared to argue 
the point with him. Of course it is satisfactory to possess 
an income, although it may be burdened by an income-tax. 
" An empty purse is a great curse," as the Scotch proyerb 
feelingly remarks. All those who deal in the most rudi- 
mentary principles of political economy deplore the wretched 
combination of fixed incomes and rising prices. The fixed 
income, as implied by the phrase, has its limitations, which 
are frequently of a coarse and repulsive kind. For myself, 
as a philosopher, my natural wants are few and very simple. 
Give me my little dinner, my cellar, and my library, abundant 
society and locomotion, and I really do not care if I have 
only fourpence-half-penny to rattle in my pocket. The 
system ot human society has, however, yet to be constructed 
upon this simplified basis. The practical outcome is that 
on every side I am beset with considerable inconveniences 
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arising from a limited income. Inconveniences are in some 
degree worse than misfortunes. They are the gnats, midges, 
and musquitoes of life. They are the tiny Lilliputians that 
chain us to the ground as securely as the most gigantic 
Brohdingnagian could do so. Tou may be smothered 
beneath an accumulation of sand-grains as surely as you may 
be smashed by granite. And of all inconveniences, there are 
none that are more vexatious in their way than those 
belonging to a limited income. 

I might of course speak of the more obvious and glaring 
inconveniences belonging to this ill-conditioned state of 
things. There has happened to some of us that unpleasant 
quarter of an hour which you spend in the study of pater- 
familias, and who desires to have a full explanation of your 
condition and prospects in life. He declines to say, " Youth 
is no objection; here are twenty thousand pounds. Be 
happy I " He inquires whether you are able to maintain 
his daughter in the comfort and luxuries to which she has 
been accustomed. These comforts include, among similar 
modest items, a box at the Opera and a horse and groom 
for Botten Bow. You mention your limited income, and 
have to confess to the contemptible slightness of its dimen- 
sions. You at once encounter the cynical smile and the 
deprecating gesture; you are told, with hands of wild rejec- 
tion, " Go I " Similarly you cannot give the premium for 
the business which you would prefer ; you cannot effect the 
military exchange which you want; you cannot go to 

I 2 
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the particular college you would like ; you cannot take up 
the shares you would like ; you cannot take a part in the 
particular syndicate you would like, — ^because your income 
is a limited income, with all its attendant inconveniences. 
You think of those marvellous scenes by those great masters 
of fiction, Disraeli and Diimas. You are not like the 
wonderful count who has unlimited credit on the three best 
bankers in Paris ; and there is no Sidonia who will give 
you enough gold to compose the lions on Solomon's steps. 
Your destiny is inexorably fixed with all the rigidity 
of economical law. Indeed, some very sensible people have 
gone so far as to argue that a limited income is all a 
mistake, and, contrary at least to the opening thesis of this 
paper, think that it is better to be without it than be with 
it. They are certainly able to produce wise saws and modem 
instances very well deserving of attention in support of their 
opinions. 

For instance, some young men, finding that they have 
the wherewithal to satisfy the needs of the day, appear to 
debar themselves from all the avenues to distinction in life. 
They are destitute of that necessity which is the primary 
stimulus of all effort ; they have no need to " break their 
birth's invidious bar ; " they do not press into the foremost 
ranks of some calling and profession. These are the men 
who never marry, who systematically decry marriage, and 
who pass a selfish unlovely life on a small or snug inde- 
pendence. The best thing that often happens to such men 
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is that they lose their " little all " in some of those specu- 
lations which profess limited liahility, and often involve 
unlimited ruin. Then they are in deep waters ; they must 
strike out, sink or swim. Of course some of them sink ; 
but some of them, even without bladders, come safe to some 
sort of haven. Then I have known men who have been 
so disgusted with the inconveniences of a limited income that 
they have resolved to exchange it for a short and merry 
expenditure. They say that the interest is so very small 
that it is of no earthly use to them, and therefore they 
resolve to spend their principal. They capitalise their 
income, and then dispose merrily of their lump-sum. This 
is very much the way with our American cousins; they 
make a fortune at home, consume it abroad, and then go 
home to make another. Unfortunately this cannot be relied 
on as a general rule. We often hear of people who are said 
to run through two or three fortunes ; but there are many 
people who have no chance of careering through a single 
one. Many a spendthrift lives to regret the limited income 
which he has despised. 
i But I speak feelingly. I assert in the most undisguised 
way that there are undoubted inconveniences attending the 
possession of a limited income. They meet and baffle one at 
every turn. I am making a long journey, and should like 
to travel by a Pullman car. I am obliged to go second- 
class, with ladies'-maids and livery-servants, or even by a 
wretched thirds I get to Switzerland for a holiday, and I 
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long to go on to Florence, to Cyprus, to the Nile. But I 
liaye only ten days and a couple of ten-pound notes, and my 
moTements are checked by the limitations of impecuniosity. 
No statute of limitation is more severe in its restrictions 
than these. I should like to take a hansom, and I 'bus 
it, or proceed on that renowned steed, Shanks' mare. 

When I was last abroad I should haye liked to have had 
a boatman for the lake, and a guide for the mountain. At 
the risk of shiyering my boat or my neck against a rock, 
I had to rely on my own unaided and undisciplined exer- 
tions. Then, as for church collections, I sympathise deeply 
with the interesting causes so eloquently pleaded for ; but 
my limited means haye induced me to lay up a small stock 
of threepenny-bits and the slight residue of foreign coins 
which I was unable to dispose of abroad. I should like to 
take in the lordly Times, but I am reduced to a ^' penny 
daily." I should like to help my brother-in-law Jones, who 
is terribly out-at-elbows, but I must content myself with 
good wishes. I should like Belgravia, but I am consigned 
to Bloomsbury. I should like to buy new books and 
periodicals, but must be content to get more than full 
yalue for my solitary guinea at Mudie's. I should like to 
tip servants and railway porters, but they would look on my 
small fee with contempt. I should like to scatter my small 
change, but I recollect the remoteness of quarter-day. One's 
freedom of action is terribly impeded. I am in the midst 
of a vexatious system of checks, balances, and counterac- 
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tions. They are the stinging inconveniences of a limitei 
income. 

I have a friend whom I will call Mentor. He must have 
been lineally descended from the companion of Telemachns, 
and his more immediate ancestor must have been that good 
little boy of Evenings at Home grown up to man's estate, 
the little philosopher of Salisbury Plain, He at least 
has no sympathy with the pessimism of Hartmann or 
Schopenhauer. He is pleased to remonstrate with me on 
the line of argument which I have been adopting. He 
strongly inclines to the belief that whatever is, is right. 
He quotes the lines from the Essay on Man : 

** In spite of pride, in erring reason's spite^ 
One truth is clear, whatever is, is right." 

But I have ventured to suggest another reading, over which 

future editors and commentators may fight as much as they 

like: 

^ In spite of pride, spite erring poet's song. 
One tmth is dear, whatever ta, U wrong" 

" But," argues my mild-eyed raild-voiced Mentor, " don't 
you see that you have been making a long series of blunders 
in these long series of complaints? It is far better for 
you to walk than to ride. You want Banting, and the walk 
will do you good. It is far better for you to eat a moderate 
dinner than a sumptuous dinner ; it will save you from 
dyspepsia and gout. Yon are not like a great earl I know 
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of, who has always an elaborate banquet on his table, and 
dines off an apple and a biscuit. You are really just as well 
off in a third-class carriage as in a Pullman car ; the dif- 
ference is mainly in the idea. If you exchange a book most 
days at Mudie's, you will do as much reading as if you 
belonged to the London Library or the British Museum. 
True it is yery nice and amiable of you to want to help other 
people, but then it may be quite as well that you should let 
them help themselyes. In point of fact, you see that it is 
far better, deyelopes yigour and independence, that you 
should climb and row for yourself, even at a little wholesome 
risk, than going on the bladder system in swimming. Of 
course I feel for your losing the Times, if any one can be 
really said to lose it in the haunts of civilisation ; but if you 
did not take in the penny papers," added Mentor, with an 
air of insuperable modesty, " you would lose the inestimable 
advantage of perusing some of my own lucubrations." 

Of course it was impossible to controvert the last item of 
this great moral account. The optimist theory is certainly 
yery encouraging. For the moment a coideur de rose seemed 
to spread itself over the facts of individual and social life. 
But the hard inexorable logic of our existence still brings 
us back to the unhappy conviction that a limited income has 
its inconveniences. This is a conviction which painfully im- 
presses the mind towards quarter-day, when the non-elastic 
ends refuse to meet, and you have practically mortgaged 
your income for the most part. There was once a 
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necessitous clergyman who was reproached for his want of 
faith. "Faith!" he exclaimed; "I have lots of faith. 
It's that wretched batcher and baker who have not got 
enough faith." Our impecuniosity is felt only one degree 
less severely by others than by ourselves. If, for instance, 
a tradesman's autograph is wanting to his account, and the 
rent has to wait beyond the rent-day, all the philosophy in 
the world will not prevent unpleasant thoughts which may be 
prophetic of unpleasant words, or something worse. It is 
not so much the loss of the money as the loss of what 
money brings. Money means so much. It means education, 
travel, scenery, society, good food and wine when these are 
the best of medicines, change of climate when this is the 
only cure. I suppose the original design was that every 
one who had great superfluities should administer to those 
who are greatly necessitous. But this arrangement only 
works to a limited extent ; at present " there's something in 
the world amiss." It is one great inconvenience of a limited 
income that one hais to do without luxuries which circumstances 
make necessities. It is also a great inconvenience to be 
wanting in the power to help when you have the desire. But 
the desire may not be worth much. I knew a man who had 
limited means, and he was always longing that he might 
have means which should be practically unlimited. He 
would be a sort of walking Providence, relieving poverty, 
succouring the distressed, encouraging merit. He became a 
rich man, and very miserly, and never gave even where he 
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was accustomed to give, where lie had giyen hefore ; the 
claims on his income and new position " putting it out of his 
power." 

It often happens to the man of limited, as compared with 
him of unlimited income, as to a man of small, compared to 
one of large, estate. In a large estate much of the ground 
is unproductive, much is cultivated below its capabilities, 
and only a certain proportion is retained for purposes of adorn- 
ment and delight. Perhaps the man who has only a 
moderate demesne has quite as much to show as his large- 
acred neighbour. So it is that the limited income practically 
gives its owner as much as the very large income. In books, 
music, society, he has as much enjoyment as the richest. In 
fact no man, however rich, can absolutely enjoy more than a 
few thousands a year. All the rest goes to the army of 
servitors and retainers. And when the income arrives at a 
certain amount many a rich man has to work like a horse to 
save himself from being cheated, and to keep a proper 
supervision over his aflfairs. He goes into his study, often 
the poorest little back room in his stately mansion, and works 
away like a clerk from ten to four. I have known a man 
with forty thousand a year work much harder than a clerk, 
and kill himself with hard work. But still, with a Jiirge 
income anything can be done. But with the limited income, 
and this is the crowning inconvenience, you are hedged in by 
a thousand limitations — ^^ cabined, cribbed, confined." Lord 
Beaconsiield says that it is a very happy thing to possess ten 
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thousand a year, and be only credited with five. It is a 
correspondingly unhappy thing to be credited with double 
the amount you actually possess ; to be mixed up in the 
race of gentility ; to be always at Agony Point ; to appear 
mean when you are really Jiberal ; to be an earthen vessel 
among the brazen vessels ; to be merely lacquered and not 
genuine com. These are the inconveniences of a limited 
income ; it requires immense courage and tact to control 
them, and not all of us do it very successfully. "Give me 
neither poverty nor riches," said the Wise Man ; but I 
think most people mentally add, " especially not poverty." 
Some of the greatest writers of Port Hoyal have eloquently 
discussed the " Praises of Poverty." I have no wish to 
contradict them ; but at the same time I must fall back upon 
my Original proposition, that there are decided incouvea- 
iences attending a limited income. 
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ON HAYING TOO MUCH AND TOO IJTTLE 
TO DO. 



AMONG the various classifications to which human 
beings may be subjected, there is one that makes 
them consist respectively of those who have too much, and 
those who have too little, to do. As a rule, however, a 
great deal of error lurks under a sweeping generalisation. 
Nothing is so false as facts, except figures, to which we may 
also add except philosophical " generalisations." Of course 
there are a set of people who have too much, and another 
set who have too little, to do ; but my belief is that the 
majority of people belong to both categories, that at varying 
times of their life they have respectively too much and too 
little to do. Of the two sharply-contrasted classes it must 
be much more comfortable and agreeable to belong to the 
latter ; but on the broad principle that it is better to wear 
out than to rust out, it may be supposed that the first lot 
may intrinsically be more human and more honourable. It 
happens in the case of multitudes of people that they have 
really too little to do in early life ; they have seasons of 
much holiday and glorious leisure; then comes the long 
middle stretch of life with its incessant activities ; and then, 
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when men retire from basiness, or bnsiness retires from 
them, there is the protracted evening daring which manj 
who have had too much now find that once more thej have 
too little to do. Of course the real philosophy of life is to 
hit the golden mean, to steer between the too much and too 
little; but practically there are quite sufficient people who 
miss the mean to furnish ns with an article on them and 
their ways. 

0, this ample, blessed, glorious season of youth, with its 
leisure and independence and hopes and chances I In these 
days especially, when the home rule is so mild and loying — 
yery diflferent from the Bhadamanthine rigour which some of 
us remember — when the tone of our public schools is in- 
finitely altered and softened, when even the universities lay 
as much stress on racquets and the river as upon lectures 
and chapel, there a season of leisure which may never come 
back again in life, or perhaps not till life is nearing its final 
rapids. There are many young people whose lives are 
miserably overtaxed in working for open scholarships at 
school ; but there are also numbers who really seem to have 
too little to do. And it is just possible that early in life 
young people may acquire an inveterate habit of this too 
little, which may last all through life and thoroughly spoil 
it for them. One of our greatest judges was lamenting to a 
friend of mine the other day that he was altogether behind 
in the literature of the day. If you go to a barrister or 
member of Parliament in the full tide of activity, he will 
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probably tell you tbat he has no time for reading ; and if 
you are a youngster the busy man will probably exhort you 
to do what you can in the way of reading while you are 
young, because when you have too much to do there will be 
no time for it. It may be said generally of our jeunesse 
doree that they have too little to do. There are all sorts of 
diabolical proverbs about such men. "The devil tempts 
other men, but idle men tempt the devil." " The devil 
dances in an idle head.'* 

Of course this applies to our very charming but some- 
what volatile young friend, the girl of the period. That 
interesting young woman frequently answers to the name of 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. We all know that that very un- 
settled young person had a great deal too little to do. 

" Is time so heavy on your hands, 
You needs must play such pranks as these f " 

Such young people speak of pastime, i.e, passing time, also 
of killing time, and are frequently pathetic in their declar- 
ations that they have "nothing to do." Then our poet 
remonstrates with " Clara," and altogether shows us that 
" Clara " is in a very bad way. One does not require to be 
titled heiress to have Clara^s faults. 

" Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands. 
Are there no beggars at your gates, 

Or any poor about your lands ? 
Go, teach the orphan boy to read, 

Or teach the orphan ^irl to sew." 
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Certainly the most plentifal class of those who have '< too 
little to do '^ is mainly recruited from yonng ladies: They 
haye a plentifal and even a perilous amount of leisure on 
their hands. We are improving all this. Women are be- 
ginning to find out their mission. They now make nurses, 
Bisters of Mercy, doctors (I think their doctoring ought to 
be limited to women and children), telegraph clerks, mem- 
bers of School-Boards, mistresses of Board schools, which 
many young ladies might find pleasanter and more remuner- 
atiye than govemessing. It is only to be feared that there 
are still many young ladies who do too little, who if they 
did not look so far afield and only just looked at home, 
might have reason to alter their complaint of the too little 
into that of the too much. And this also is to be noted as 
a curious fact, that many who complain of the too much are, 
in point of fact, among those who have the too little. My 
clerical friends often tell me that they can find hard-worked 
mothers of large feunilies who will give them efiectiye help 
in their parishes, while childless mothers, or widows, or 
leisurely young ladies will plead a multiplicity of engage- 
ments. But this experience is as old as the hills. Horace 
talks of his strenuous idleness, and Grotius confesses his 
habit of laboriously doing nothing. 

1 am always very sorry for those who have too little to do 
They seem to me scarcely to have a fair chance in the world, 
their natures are not properly taxed and tested, trained and 
developed. They might have been among the great and 
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wise and good and famous in the world; bat thej hare 
fallen back into the ranks of the ignavum pecue. Their 
liberation from the common cares and activities of life, on 
which, perhaps, they prided and plumed themselves, is their 
drawback and their bane. It is even possible that it may 
help to kill them. A traveller who visited the Pitcaim 
islanders in their lonely Pacific home found some of them 
dying of sheer old age when between fifty and sixty. They 
had too little to do. The rough fibre of life, for its due 
adjustment, needs a certain amount of work and worry — of 
working against the collar, of straining against wind and tide. 

One day two strangers met at a little inn in the Isle of 
Wight. One was a medical man ; the other was a man of 
letters, whose avocations gave him incessant work, and 
called him into all sorts of places. I expect that the same 
desire for repose had brought them through different paths 
to this same quiet haven of rest. In the morning the 
special correspondent — so we had better designate him — ^lay 
languidly on the grass, plucking buttercups and daisies, and 
gazing languidly into the blue depths of the sky. Charles 
James Fox used to say that there was only one thing better 
than lying on the grass with a book, and that was lying on 
the grass without a book. 

The medical man watched him. Those medical men often 
have a trick of watching every one. Their fellow-creatures 
are their books, and they get into the habit of scanning 
such pages very swiftly. 
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** Sir," said the medical man, " I should think that 70a 
were rather fond of lying on the grass and gathering 
daisies." 

" Sir," was the answer, " I have a passion for it. I 
shonld like nothing better in life than to lie on the ground 
and pluck the daisies." 

" And yet, sir,'' was the rejoinder, " I have a strong idea 
that you are a man who go about a great deal in the 
world, and takes an interest in a great many subjects." 

'^ I go about a great deal too much, and work a great 
deal more than I like, if I had my choice in life, I should 
lie all day long on the grass and pick daisies." 

^^Do you know what would be the probable result of 
your having too little to do ? " 

"Well, what would it be?'' 

*^ It would probably be an attack of paralysis. To shut 
up work would probably be to close your existence." 

And practically this is a kind of thing which does not 
happen so unfrequently as might be supposed. It is always 
a dangerous crisis for the professional man who retires from 
the full tide of business without having learned the art of 
cultivating and enjoying leisure. Men of the highest pro- 
fessional eminence have found themselves absolutely stranded 
when they have passed from the condition of having too 
much to that of having too little to do. One might here 
tell tragic narratives of melancholy despair and suicide. 

There are some persons who appear to be absolutely in« 

K 
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Batiable in their desire for work. The more they have, the 
more they want. They are absohite gluttons in the way of 
business. They are a description of people who always 
carry note-books and pocket-books with them, and seem to 
have a positive delight in accumalating memoranda, and, it 
is only fair to say, in industriously working through them 
wbvn the proper time and opportunity arrive. Then they 
check them off with great internal chuckling and delight, 
and commence a new series. Such people, no doubt, are 
very kind and well-intentioned; but they are often their 
own worst enemies. One day I asked my friend Jones to 
make an appointment with me. There were good reasons 
why we should spend an hour together. Jones consulted 
his little book. There was no day, scarcely any hour in any 
day, that had not its engagement for the next fortnight. It 
was a matter of the most elaborate calculation before a time 
could be fixed. One day Jones met one of these intensely 
busy people — rather a distinguished man in his way — 
down at Westminster. He spoke, and very truly, of 
the multiplicity of his engagements. '^ I will give you a 
bit of advice, my friend," said he. " Go to Westminster 
Pier and take the penny steamer to London Bridge and 
back." " Yes,'* he answered, with a sigh, " there are no 
doubt plenty of cheap amusements around us, only there is 
no time for them.'* Of course he did not take the penny 
steamer. Instead of taking penny steamers he got ill 
through overwork and died. 
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The nervous system will not stand more than a co;ti'i| 
amount. If you do not treat it well, it becomes paralysed, 
as our fiiend in the Isle of Wight explained. It appears to 
me that a man is almost as badly off as a convict-prisoner 
if he is tied up to the moral triangle every day of his life by 
those mems in his pocket-book. What time does he leave 
himself for reading and thinking, for his own private tastes 
and pursuits ? 

There are some men who have not only the taste for hard 
work and the capacity for it, but are also under the necessity 
of it by reason of their great position. They cannot escape 
from having too much to do. The Prime Minister, or 
the Attorney-General, or any professional man works in 
a way that would be disdained by his lowest menial, A 
great man becomes great by reason of the survival of the 
fittest. Look at our great men I What broad chests and 
abdomina they have I What hard heads inside and outside ! 
Look at such a man as Mr. Gladstone, who at one epoch has 
the cares of empire upon his shoulders, and at another 
invests a little fortune in post-cards, and answers every 
inquiry as if he were the editor of Notes and Queries or 
of the Family Herald itself. He is like an elephant that 
can either crack a nut or prostrate an oak. Among the 
last letters of George Canning is one in which he mentions 
Pozzo Borgo's secret of getting through much work. It 
was Vun apres V autre. It was the keeping of things distinct 
— ^the thoroughly doing one thing before you went on to the 
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other. There is the fairy order whose wand reduces the 
most heterogeneous materials to comparative simplicity. 
For many people the work is simply impossible. I know a 
man who gets about three thousand letters every morning. 
He sends a cart for them every day to the General Post- 
Office, and of course the Government is anxious to give 
him every facility. He has a small army of clerks to attend 
to his letters. Only those which are private or very special 
actually come before him. One is reminded of Napoleon's 
classification of business. Some is done, some does itself, 
and some is left undone. It is astonishing how much 
business does itself. If you only leave your letters alone, as 
a rule they answer themselves. The man who has really 
too much to do finds that his only way of living his life 
is to work by time and not by piece. Make up your mind 
to strike work at a certain definite time. It is a fine 
feeling to know that you have work to do, and that you 
are doing it ; that yon are doing it fairly well, and that 
your work tells. You are cutting down trees in the forest 
of difficulty. You are hewing out the steps by which 
you will climb to competence and distinction. Those are 
wise lines of Tennyson, who has so many wise lines : 

" Unto him who works, and feels he works, 
The same great vear is ever at the door.*' 

Too much work often gives a feeling of bewilderment and 
dismay, and too much work will possibly end in no work 
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at all. We have all heard of the celebrated housemaid 
who rose early in the morning for the contemplation of 
her various duties. There was the cloth to lay, the kitchen 
to get tidy, the beds to make, the carpets to be swept, the 
door to be answered. The housemaid surveyed the situation, 
and came to the conclusion that she had too much to do, 
and accordingly went to bed again. A great many people 
act after the example of that philosophical housemaid. I 
know a man who discovered one season that he had a great 
deal too much to do. He had his profession to attend to, a 
large family to look after; he was engaged in a law- suit; 
he was pledged to write articles in daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly periodicals. He was perfectly overwhelmed by 
the number and variety of his responsibilities. A desperate 
resolution seized him. He stowed away some surreptitious 
fivers, and gave positive orders that no letters or telegrams 
should be sent affcer him. Then he disappeared among the 
lakes and mountains of Noi*th Italy. For two months he 
never came near his work. He thought it rather odd when 
he found out that he had not been much missed, and that 
the world had got on very well without him. However, he 
certainly cut that Gordian knot — ^what a man ought to do 
when he has got too much to do* He evidently thought 
that his great business was to " get out of it all." And 
if his work was really killing him, and he really came back 
recuperated for future work, who will say that that too 
was not a good morning's work when he put the '' silver 
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Rtreak " of the Channel between himself and his manifold 
perplexities ? 

I think it is Baron Bansen who somewhere says that life 
is a conflict of duties. There is a preliminary stage to be 
settled. You must first get people to acknowledge the idea 
of duty at all before yon can get them to acknowledge the 
variety of duties, and to steer their way among them. There 
was a very able man who said that his mind was absolutely 
paralysed when anything presented itself to him in the light 
of a duty. Sooner or later, however, we begin to appreciate 
the force of Bunsen's felicitous phrase. One set of duties 
drags us one way, and another set of duties drags us another. 
We are conscious both of a centrifugal and a centripetal 
force. The result is that, instead of travelling on either side 
of a square, we describe a diagonal. Perhaps the diagonal 
is the best road for us. Or we proceed in curves instead of 
straight lines ; and there is a greater mystery and complexity 
and use about the curves. This reflection may, perhaps, be 
a source of consolation to some worthy people who may find 
themselves obliged to mediate between conflicting roads, and, 
instead of spending their strength with ample result in one 
direction, are obliged to move on lines which they would 
jardly have marked out for themselves. But though their 
rrbit may be eccentric, though they may wander beneath 
strange stars and unfamiliar skies, jet this may be their 
destined path, designed for rare and excellent uses. And 
there is one practical lesson, if one might talk sermon- 
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fashion, to be derived from this consideration. When we 
think we have too much to do we are all very intolerant of 
interruptions. We grudge the chance visitor his five 
minutes. It is astonishing, by ihe way, how much can be 
done in five minutes. I once called on a very busy man, 
who held out his watch and told me that he could give me ex- 
actly five minutes. My business was over in two minutes, and 
I rose to go. But he said that we had still three minutes 
together, and very excellent use we made of them. Now 
it is just possible that the interruption may prove of more 
importance than the original business. The main action 
of a piece is promoted by its by-play. There is many a 
man who prefers to go, like a crow, straight to his mark ; 
but most people will think that the meanderings of a river 
prove of more beauty and use than if it ran in a straight 
line, like a canal. The interruptions and deviations, 
especially if attended to without hurry and flurry, fonn part 
of the integral business of life. The Czar Nicholas, in a 
fit of imperialism determined that he would himself lay 
down the line of rail from St. Petersburg to Moscow. He 
made it as straight as a ruler. Doubtless the plan might 
have its advantages. But he made its way through forest 
and morass which might easily have been skirted, and left 
big towns on the right hand and on the left unprovided with 
railway accommodation ; so that I think that, upon the 
whole, he might have done better if he had turned now to 
the right and now to the left without pursuing that stem, 
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uncompromising, ondeyiating line. There are many people 
who like to do things after the fashion of the Czar Nicholas. 
Now there is a certain amount of business which we all 
have to do. It is business which simply has to be done or 
which does itself, and to leaye it undone k an effectual and 
probably a disastrous way of doing it. We all have to attend 
to matters of mind, body and estate. Every person con- 
sciously or unconsciously, maps out a certain range of 
matters which really must be attended to. Only it is a 
ctirious fact, illustrating the perversity of human nature, 
that many people, having acquired a notion of what they 
have got to do, put them in a kind of reverse order, doing 
what is least necessary and comparatively unimportant first, 
and leaving what is absolutely essential to come last and to 
take care of itself. As Macaulay says, there are persons 
who gather the chaff into the barn and bum up the wheat 
with unquenchable fire. Let us draw up a table of com- 
parative duties, responsibilities, and avocations. Unless we 
come to the opinion that a human being consists of a variety 
of chemicals and a couple of bucketfuls of water, we shall 
think that man has a soul, and that his soul is deserving of 
primary attention. Then the apostles of culture, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold being the Choregus, all tell us that 
mental development is the one great duty of human nature. 
They may entirely ignore spiritual developments, but they 
account a man hardly worthy of life who is unsusceptible 
of intellectual expansion. At this point, indeed, I should 
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like to split a friendly lance with the philosophers. Somi 
cleyer novelist, James Hannaj, I think — and a really clevei 
novelist is naturally something of a philosopher — says that 
a man had hetter worship a crocodile than worship nothing 
at all. I do not profess to yindicate such a very extreme 
supposition, but this I say, there are multitudes, nay the 
the majority, of the human race who have no chance of 
literary and intellectual culture, but who, nevertheless, 
through every hour of their lives, may be carrying on a 
spiritual education. Then after this mental education — 
for which, in my humble way, I desire to be a strenuous 
advocate — I put down health as the third great point to be 
aimed at. I know that many sensible people would put 
down this as the chief point of all ; but I have not adopted 
this classification without considering things all round. 
But I think that a spiritual and immortal being^-on the 
hypothesis that we are spiritual and immortal beings — 
would deliberately prefer mental and spiritual health to 
mere physical health. Some of the best work in the world 
has been done by people who, on the Spartan system of 
exposing the weakest on Mount Taygetus, would simply be 
put to death as useless and unproductive members of 
society. Then after this comes the question of ways and 
means. We all want to make a little filthy lucre. Each man 
wants to make his "little pile;" and the bigger that little 
pile so much the better. Diva Pecunia, in the opinion of 
many, ought to come in the very first of all. We all 
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remember the words of the Latin satirist; "Money; 
honestly if it is to be done, but anyhow — money.'* 

Then, advancing a farther stage, we put down amuse- 
ments. Recreation is related to work as shadow to sun- 
shine, or down-hill to up-hill. Now you will observe thesi 
five essential points. Count them up on your five fingera 
The soul, the mind, the body, means, recreation. Tliesi 
things are all absolutely essential, the only question being 
as regards the order of seniority. Whether we have too 
much to do or too little to do, something has to be done in 
respect to these things. But the population of the British 
islands being mostly fools, most people reverse the order of 
things. So you will find people who will occupy themselves 
with any " petty" engagement, while they cannot be 
brought to consider matters of the highest import. Now, 
in the case of the five points of our human charter, people 
generally begin at the least and lowest. The uppermost 
idea in the minds of people is not duty, but pleasure, what- 
ever the particular theory of pleasure may happen to be. 
Epicurus placed his idea of pleasure in a certain order and 
calm of life ; and I suppose that the name and memory of 
no philosopher was more maligned and belied than his. 
But just accept this theory of pleasure as the ground- 
work of one's social philosophy, and every man seems 
tolerably free to attach his own interpretation. Then 
after this most men put down the making of money as 
"the one thing needful/' this making of money also 
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constituting the special pleasure of a great number of 
people. When the making of money involves an expendi- 
ture of time, strength, and thought beyond a certain 
point, than the making of it beyond what is necessary is 
a mistake. Money is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end. You will find men giving* up everything that 
makes life desirable simply that they may accumulate 
money in public securities, or have a large floating balance 
" at their bankers." They are like children playing at 
some childish game — little bits of paper come in, and 
little bits of paper go out, and that is all. The notes 
of the Bank of England have no more real value than 
notes of the Bank of Elegance. A man is worth not what 
he has, but what he can get the use of. I know some 
people who are nominally worth their hundred thousand 
a-year, but in reality they have not many hundreds. The 
property does not belong to them, but to their repre- 
sentatives. Frequently they have no idea who those 
representatives may be. 

But it might be thought that people may at least show 
wisdom in respect to health. No school of scepticism is 
possible on this point. No critic arises to tell people that 
care for one's health is altogether a baseless tradition. The 
laws of Nature are no doubt, very benign ; but if you 
manage to run your head against them, so much the worse 
for you. Nature may be our mother, but she is also 
quite capable of showing herself a stepmother. The laws 
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of health work in the same calm, persistent, inexorable 
manner as the laws of the seasons and the orbits of the 
heavenly bodies. No doubt the conditions of health are 
better understood, and people are beginnir g to think, with 
Lord Beaconsfield, sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas. Still 
there are persons who live in ^the utmost defiance of all 
the laws of Nature ; people who will gobble, though they 
know that they are digging their graves with their teeth ; 
who will drink unwholesome beveiajes, though they might 
well fear gout and gravel ; who will work hard long after 
the tripod of life — ^brain, heart, lungs — ^has shown 
symptoms of weakness and distress in one direction or 
another. But men will not abandon their darling pursuits, 
trusting to the chapter of accidents or the vigour of their 
constitutions. In matters of health there is no such thing 
as a chapter of accidents, except, indeed, of unfavourable 
accidents ; and if men live long with a good constitution 
under unfavourable conditions, they would live still longer 
under favourable conditions. It is in vain that you tell 
a man in the full tide of business that he is working 
inordinately, and that he will break up. He continues 
to work inordinately, and as a matter of fact, he does 
break up. Generally speaking, a man has dense igno- 
rance of the laws of Nature; and if he knows something 
about them, he will sin against his lights. Then as 
for his mind — or what he is pleased to call his mind 
•^it appears to me that the average Englishman is 
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lesB and less giren to mental effort. Reading occupies 
a larger area, but is mnch more shallow than it once was. 
It is taking the most dangerous kind of personal liberty to 
try and improve a man's mind. To feed low and to think 
high is an exploded theory; the practice is the very 
reverse. The mind has little chance in the competition 
with the love of amusement and with money-making. 
And when we come to that mysterious soul of ours, that 
royal guest is frequently so utterly disguised that men 
take no note of its existence, or hardly ri86 beyond the 
poor soldier's prayer on the eve of battle : " Oh God, if 
tlierc be a God, have mercy on my soul, if I have a soul ! " 
Thus the first are last, and the last first. The rule of 
inverse proportion is maintained. In the main necessary 
business of life, men give the highest degree of attention 
to matters of smaller importance, and a smaller degree of 
attention to matters of the highest importance. Men, too, 
often think that the meat is more than life; and ladies, 
that the raiment is more than the body. 

Finally, there is an old distich which has been running in 
my mind, and which is well worth the quoting : 

" Don Juan Fernando 
Can't do more than he can do." 

And the happy fact is that Don Juan Fernando is not really 
required to do more. When the Don has done his " level 
best" or his little "possible" h« may rest upon his oars and 
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be thankfdl. We may not have time to waste ; but we 
may have enongb in which we may work. Our burdens 
were never meant to crash us. 

It was one of the fine sayings of the first Napoleon, 
one of the views which redeem the blackness of his 
character, when he saw a lady standing in the way of a 
poor soldier carrying a load, '' Madam respect the burden." 
If we feel that we have too much to bear — a burden of 
sorrow, of sin, of care — we know the words set to Men- 
delssohn's immortal music, where we may cast that burden. 
And for those generous souls whose regret it is that, 
disabled by sickness or circumstances, they lead obscure 
oncomprehended lives, afar from the fray, devoid of its 
honourable dust and toil, there is the consolation that from 
their ranks are drawn those who think and pray and 

sympathise. 

** His state 
Is kingly ; thousands in his presence stand. 
And speed o'er land and ocean without rest. 
Those also serve who only stand and wait." 
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WE all lire in a crowd. "We make part of the crowd 
ourselves. The world seems overcrowded; and 
Lamarck and Darwin and Wallace would tell uq that in the 
straggle for existence, in the survival of the fittest, we our- 
selves, in common with all animate and inanimate nature 
bear a part in that strife. Some of us dislike a crowd. Bat 
it is most difficult of all things to disengage oneself from a 
crowd. " 0, that the desert were my dwelling-place !" cried 
Byron ; and " for a lodge in some vast wilderness 1 " 
sighed Cowper. I think there was something rather rheto- 
rical in Byron's lamentation, for he loved man in his heart 
of hearts, and woman still more ; but poor Cowper threw 
away his earthly fortunes rather than face the publicity of 
the House of Lords. Most of us have to live in a crowd all 
our days, and there are none that have not to live in a crowd 
at times ; and that being the case, the great ethical question 
naturally emerges, how ought wc to behave in a crowd ? 

Locke commences the chapter on Words in his immortal 
Essay by stating that man is a sociable animal. To this 
aphorism no intelligent opposition can be fairly offered. 
But still it is quite possible to have too much of a good 
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thing. When the sociable element takes the form of a 
crowd, the effect is not pleasant. I remember on a cer- 
tain occasion being a guest when a gentleman invited six 
thousand persons to an evening party. We found ourselves 
very much wedged up in a crowd in the vast rooms in 
which refreshing beverages were dispensed. Evening parties 
in London, where the guests cannot find seats, and are 
crowded into conservatories, and sit on staircases, are, I 
think, rather a mistake. A little of them goes a long way. 
Even dinner parties, where the guests extend to too great a 
number, and big epergnes hide most of your opposite neigh- 
bours from you, approach too near to the nature of a crowd 
to be pleasant. In crowded churches one can sympathise 
with the man who took two seats, one for himself and one 
for his hat. But to be really in the centre of a real crowd is 
one of the most horrible things in nature. To be wallowing 
in the midst of a seething mass of humanity ; to be hemmed 
in by the iron rings of ever- widening circles ; to feel that 
you cannot move your limbs, and can hardly breathe pro- 
perly ; to know that if you fell into a fit, or had a sudden 
attack of illness, relief would be well-nigh impossible; to 
remember that if a sudden panic arose you would be trampled 
or crushed to death ; the thought of such a combination of 
Bvils comes over one like a horrible nightmare. The other 
lay I experienced something of the kind. Horresco referens. 
I was passing by Marlborough House, on my way to Victoria 
Station to catch a parMcular train to Brighton. I thought 
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Qie pepple very dense on the pavement, bat I threaded my 
way through them as quickly and quietly as I cquld. At 
last I was stopped by a thick crowd. Looking back I ob- 
served that the road which I had just traversed and found 
tolerably free was now densely crammed. I found that my 
great horror had come to pass, that I was really in the 
middle of a crowd. The occasion of the dense gathering was 
that the Prince and Princess of Wales were to be visible 
in the course of a few minutes. I suddenly thought of 
the fact that a London crowd is supposed to be the happy 
hunting-ground of the metropolitan pickpocket. I took a 
rapid survey of the situation. The crowd seemed a loyal, 
well-dressed, good-tempered crowd. There was only one 
exception, one mean-faced fellow, of whom one could believe 
anything bad. At that moment I felt my purse gone, the 
purse containing — an uncommon event in the career of a 
literary man — ^more than fifty pounds. I seized by the arm 
the ill-favoured fellow whose sinister aspect had excited my 
attention ; a gentleman seized the hand hidden beneath his 
coat ; luckily the purse was found there, and I recovered it 
without the loss of a farthing. 

It so happened that a policeman was within hail. It ii 
astonishing how easily a mob divides for a policeman when 
he is about to hale an offender to justice. The policeman 
requested that I would accompany him and the prisoner to 
a *' sitting magistrate." The policeman's idea seemed to be 
that I should walk from St. James's Palace to Bow Street, 
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in company of the culprit, the hero of an admiring mob, whd 
would be in a state of pleasing uncertainty as to which wa? 
the prosecutor or which the pickpocket. The guardian of 
the law also suggested that I should hand oyer the pocket-- 
book and its contents as constituting the corpus delicti. I 
declined both propositions, not caring to accompany a peram- 
bulating crowd or to leave myself without money in the 
streets of London. The policeman heard with gloomy coun- 
tenance, and turned it over in his mind what he had better 
do with me. Ultimately he accepted my asseveration that I 
would be at the police-court as soon as hn was, and intended 
to go there in a hansom. The wretched cjlprit, caught red- 
handed, had very little to say for himself ; but I made an 
oration to the worthy magistrate, pointing out that I had 
lost nothing, and recommending the culprit to mercy, so 
that he got off with a month. The whole affair, from its 
inception in the crowd to its finish by the sentence, did 
not take much more than an hour. So much for my last 
practical acquaintance with a crowd. 

Now, even in a crowd like this, it is possible to gather up 
some lessons in behaviour. The lesson of walking the crowded 
streets is a very common one. We learn the lessons of tact, 
forbearance, quickness, and quietness. " I don't give the 
wall to every snob " — if I may be permitted to repeat a time- 
honoured anecdote for its ethical value — said a hectoring 
Mlow, who was forcing his way along, to a harmless passen-^ 
ger- " I c?f)," was the calm cutting answer. The adept in 
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chaff is the best hand at carving his way through a crowd. 
There is something in an English crowd that is manly and 
good-tempered — "A crowd," says Macaulay, "where the 
meanest person cries * Shame 1 ' if you strike a man on the 
ground ; " a crowd with humour, quick perceptions, and good 
sense, " The honest shoulders of the crowd," is one of Mr. 
Tennyson's happy expressions. People from abroad look 
with dismay and curiosity upon an English crowd. There is 
no sublimer sight in the world than London when it turns 
out of doors. Such a sight seen once or twice in a life-time 
is ever to be remembered. A tithe of such a crowd would 
portend a revolution in a continental capital. A f'arisian 
crowd would always give plenty of o€cupati()n to the 
Parisian police. The revolution in Paris, after the news of 
the capitulation of Sedan, was virtually achieved in half an 
hour. It was primarily the work of half a dozen resolute 
spirits that led the crowd, which always wants leaders. Of 
course there must have been a magazine of gunpawder ready 
before the lighting of a match could cause such an explosion. 
Revolutions in Paris have been so frequent, that I have heard 
the story of honest citizens in a distant faubourg, hearing 
the firing and shouting, and one says to another, " What's 
going on down there, Pierre ? " and Pierre announces that it 
is a revolution, whereupon,' being tired with their work, they 
all turn into bed with the philosophic remark, that they will 
know all about it in the morning. An English crowd is 
never revolutionary, at l^^ast not in the same way or to the 
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same extent. Still, there bare been seyeral awkward bis^ 
torical crowds in wbicb Englisb people bare not fallen so 
very far sbort of Gallic precedents. Tbe wbolesome element, 
tbe safety valve of a crowd, is tbe good example that may be 
set. Happily, a good example is as infections and efficacious 
as a bad one. As a matter of social etbics every man ongbt to 
have made np bis mind wbat will be bis conduct if be bappens 
to be in a crowd. It is impossible altogether to eliminate 
ibe explosiveness of a mob. A crowd very soon forms, and 
puts into expression a popular judgment. If a member of it 
shows any shortness of temper or badness of conduct, be is 
speedily bustled and bonneted, and so left to form bis own 
conclusions on the nature and character of a democracy. 

There are always elements of danger stored up in a crowd. 
Not without reason Socrates spoke of tbe Athenian crowd as 
a kind of wild-beast that required watching and studying. 
Often enough a crowd has proved itself a kind of wild-beast 
that will tear its victim to pieces. That great moralist, Mr. 
Pickwick, has given us an important lesson on behaviour in 
a crowd. When be arrived in the borough of Eatanswill 
and found it in a state of upfoarious excitement, bis friends 
asked him wbat they bad better do. '' Shout with tbe 
3rowd," was that truly great man's ready response. " But 
if there are two crowds ? " they inquired. " Shout with tbe 
largest." " Volumes," says Dickens, " could have said no 
more ; " if, indeed, they could say as much. Unfortunatdy 
truth is not dependent on majorities. It is not to be ascer- 
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tained by any method of the mere counting of noses. An 
historical essay might be written, which might prove very 
sad and terrible reading, on the enormities of crowds. A 
crowd is peculiarly liable to be acted upon disastrously by 
panics. In a panic more people are killed by the terror than 
by the circumstances that inspire the terror. A mob will go 
utterly mad with fright. It will prove itself utterly 
deficient in caution, coolness, and courage. Thus, on board 
a sinking or burning ship, some people will go mad with 
frenzy, and others break into the spirit-room. I once heard 
of the case of a clergyman who, just before preaching, dis- 
covered that the church was on fire. He nevertheless 
ascended the pulpit, gave out the text, and delivered what 
was the shortest sermon in the world. He then dismissed 
them in a quiet and orderly fashion. The reverend gentle- 
man had an admirable instinct respecting behaviour in a 
crowd. 

I don't wish to speak disrespectfully of King Mob. Like 
old King Cole, this other royalty has a taste for a pipe, a 
fiddle, and a glass. If you analyse a mob-cry you will 
generally find that it is based on some broad, and even 
generous principle ; but the cry is applied on totally wrong 
grounds to totally wrong people. I think of that utterly 
absurd mob, who, for the space of two hours, cried out^ 
'^ Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! " Quoth Walpole, 
when the multitude was rejoicing at the declaration of war 
against Spain^ ^' They are ringing the bells now ; they will 
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bo wringing their hands by-and-by." Think of the mob 
who clamoured for the death of Socrates, of that other mob 
who clamoured for the death of One infinitely greater than 
Socrates. Think of the mob that hustled and insulted 
King Charles of blessed, but unhappy memory. Think of 
the mob that burned down so many houses of London to the 
cry of " no Popery I " and the mob that nearly made a con- 
flagration of i5ristol at the time of the Reform Bill. The 
London mob was so fierce that the Duke of Wellington had 
iron shutters put up to his windows to show his contempt 
for the popular applause that is always so lightly won and 
lightly lost. We think of the noble brothers De Witt, who 
were torn in pieces by the ungrateful Dutch mob. We 
think of the awful cruelties of the French Reyolution, of 
the massacres perpetrated by the mob at the Abbaye, and at 
many another time. Truly are we warned not to follow a 
multitude to do eyil I Truly might Bishop Butler speculate 
on the probabilities of a whole nation going mad as much 
as an individuaL When a maddened multitude dances by, 
everything depends on the behaviour of its coryphceus. 

People sometimes speak very magnificently of keeping 
out of the crowd. They prefer "the calm sequestered 
way." There is the proverb, Bene vixit qui latuit. As for 
the British parson, according to Goldsmith, 

«< Bemote from towns he ran his godly race ; " 

But no man ever lived so remote from towns that he was 
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altogether able to escape their influence. There is a subtle 
atmosphere, as if of an interstellar space, between those who 
are eyer so much removed in their social . orbits. We act 
and react upon each other. We might as well endeavour 
to get rid of our shadows as to get rid of this influence. 

" Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And spread for ever and for ever." 

When we speak cynically of the " sweet voices of the 
multitude," we must recollect that our own voices help 
to swell the chorus. The great corrective of our be- 
haviour in a crowd is our behaviour as individuals. The 
great corrective to misbehaviour in a crowd is the culti- 
vation of individual freedom and energy. Let no man 
think that he will ever be really lost in a crowd. The great 
value of such a book as Mr. Mill's essay on Liberty is, that 
it vindicates our personal liberty against mere convention, or 
the tyranny of popular opinion. It is the private capacity 
that should rule the public capacity. It is the private life 
that determines public life. There is no doubt that the 
result of the legislation of recent years has been to place 
the Constitution on a democratic basis. It is to be hoped 
that the wider and firmer that we make tie base, the safer 
will be the superstructure and the apex. But what we all 
have to look forward to is the reign of the crowd, and its 
good behaviour becomes a paramount matter in politics. 

When we analyse and disintegrate the notion of a crowd, 
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we perceire that the combination has a character which does 
not belong to the component atoms. In matters of fact a 
crowd is generally right ; but in matters of opinion it is 
generally wrong. Where any matter of testimony is con- 
cerned, a crowd is ralnable ; the evidence of many witnesses 
has the strength both of the individnal and of the aggregate. 
But in matter of feeling and opinion the crowd is oftener 
wrong than right. What makes the peculiar danger of a 
crowd is the diminished sense of personal responsibility. A 
man will combine to do with others what he would shudder 
to do in his own instance. The responsibility is spread over 
so large a mass that it seems infinitesimal in a particular 
instance. This is seen on a small scale in boards and com- 
mittees, and on a large scale in large crowds. Not to lose 
sight of one's conscience is one of the first rules of good 
conduct in a crowd. Nothing succeeds like success, and it 
is pitiable to see the great desire of many people to belong 
to the majority. V^ctHx causa Diis placuit sedvicta Catoni. 
I would rather take the opinion any day of a thoroughly 
enlightened and well-informed man than I would of a crowd. 
In Ten Thousand a Tear the late Mr. Warren makes Mr. 
Gammon, of the firm of Quick, Gammon, and Snap, 
judiciously hire ** ten pounds' worth of mob." Among 
the lower instincts of the human kind there is one which I 
will venture to call the " mob feeling." A popular cry is 
raised. The mob is hounded on to seize a victim. The blind 
mob instinct within us urges us to re-echo the cry and join 
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in the pursuit. Generally speaking, as we hare argued, the 
popular instinct is just in the cry it raises ; but the popular 
judgment and the popular conscience are wrong in the matter 
of the application of the sentiment to the circumstances. The 
brave Byng was shot to satisfy the cry of an English mob. 
Well may our great poet long for the day when " crowds be 
9ane, and crowns be just." When once a mob-cry is raised in 
a land — ^like the cry of " No Popery " in Titus Gates' time — 
reason, justice, and conscience go down before it. At any 
time when a popular cry is raised, a reasonable man will 
suspect the mob instinct within him, and try to rise to a 
higher leyel. History respects the heroes who behaye well 
in a crowd, and refuse to sanction its excesses. 
t There is eren a physical side to be regarded in this matter 
of behaviour in a crowd. For among the evils of a crowd we 
may reckon endemic and epidemic diseases. When an illness 
breaks out in a crowd, such as in a pilgrimage to Mecca or a 
pilgrimage to Juggernaut, the people die ofif like sheep. The 
Crusading hosts were decimated by disease, and in nearly 
every army pestilence is more dreaded than fire and sword. 
It is said that the Asiatic cholera morbus was actually 
generated by the vast numbers of the wild devotees who met 
before the triumphant procession of Juggernaut. In every 
crowd it is the persistent effort of sanitary science to prevent 
the evil effects of overcrowding. There are some sanitary 
philosophers who think that everything would go well if they 
«onld only prevent the mischievous effects, both moral and 
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physical, of overcrowding. I have sometimes discoursed 
with people, fresh from a crowd, who have told me that they 
have just recovered from scarlatina or diphtheria. I was 
almost sorry they had recovered, for each would hardly 
fail to constitute a very nucleus of contagion. There is 
something in that striking phrase, '^ the enthusiasm of 
humanity," that suggests the good behaviour of each 
respecting the interests of each. 

And for my own part, despite of all disagreeables, I 
have a very kindly feeling the towards crowd. I recognise 
them as my brethren and my sisters : 

''Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new.** 

I believe that there is such a thing as the lore of the 
human countenance. You never see two faces alike, but 
you may recognise genera and species of faces as of 
everything else. I often think that it is only an accident, 
a mere accident of an accident, that may have prevented 
my being situated in the most intimate relations with 
people who are perfect strangers to me. Again and 
again I meet people with whom I feel perfectly sure that I 
could have been sworn friends. It is just that won- 
derful power of circumstance that settles and unsettles 
human relationships. There are some faces in which one 
sees no attractiveness, and a few towards which one has 
a positive repulsion. But for the most part our feeling 
towards our kind should be eminently kindly. Even if I 
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meet with those who are weary, guilty, and debased, my 
idea is that if they had had my own advantages they 
might have used them better than I have done. Surely 
there will come a time when our instinctive craving for 
poetical justice will be satisfied, the inequalities of human 
condition rectified, the crooked made straight, and the 
rough places plain. Mentally I shake hands in the 
crowd all round. I say, " Bless you my children I " oi 
every side. If it is my duty to entertain a brotherly 
feeling towards each person individually, it is almost my 
duty to do so towards the collective crowd. 

But here a word of social advice may be interposed. 
As the worthy Zimmerman expounded, you may have 
the full feeling of solitude in a crowd. Just as a man 
may be never less alone than when alone, so you may 
be never less in company than when in a crowd. When 
Shakespeare spoke of "troops of friends" I almost 
think he used a contradiction in terms. Friendship is 
a hardy plant of long slow growth, that flourishes singly 
and does not grow in thick plantations. The "hare of 
many friends" is always an unfortunate kind of animal. 
Such are the inevitable limitations and narrowness of 
human life that, in reality, very few people can have 
more than half a dozen real friends. I remember a 
time when I had five hundred acquaintances at the 
University, and hardly five friends among them. Be 
friendly towards the crowd, but don't have a crowd of friends. 
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Choose a few, choose them on good grounds, and stick firmlj 
to them. Regard anj man as a possible friend, but at 
the same time do not dissipate the limited stock oi 
one's energy of friendship by distributing it oyer too 
large an area. I do not agree with that cynical remark of 
Sophocles, which strongly illustrates what some people 
call his Irony, that you should look upon your friend 
as likely to be your enemy, and your enemy as one 
who will probably be your friend. Always feel friendly 
towards a crowd as being essentially your friends. 

So each man has his life in the unit and his life in 
the aggregate. We cannot get out of the crowd, eren 
if we try to, eyer so hard; and so we haye as members 
of social organisation, an entity or entities additional to 
our own. Just as a house is made up of eyer so many 
different bricks, and is yet an entity distinct, from the 
bricks, or, to use a gentler simile, as stamen, pistils, 
corolla, make up the flower, and are yet distinctiye from 
the flower, so the human being is both solitary and 
gregarious, and makes up the crowd which is himself 
and is not himself. If one might yenture on a little 
moralising on the subject, it would be to the effect that 
a man's behayiour in a crowd should be regulated by his 
behayiour in his own separate identity. We must act in 
crowds, inasmuch as all great moyements are effected by 
combination, but we must do our thinking alone. 
The more gregarious the life, the distincter ought to 
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be the indiyidnality. We cannot elude oar responsibility 
by trying to hide onrselyes in a crowd. We must 
define, correct, and adapt our procedure in the crowd by 
the meditation and resolye of our solitary houift. ^''Like 
ships about to proceed on a long voyage, we need to 
withdraw for a time from the attractions of a crowded 
harbour, and correct our compasses before setting sail. " A 
crowd is very easily influenced for good. As Carlyle points 
out, where the bell-wether sheep jumps, all the other 
sheep jump in their turn. Fortunately good behaviour is 
as infectious as bad. If we ourselves behave well in a 
crowd, it is possible that the crowd also will behave itself 
to admiration. Each man is necessarily social; he has his 
life in the crowd as well as by himself. Let there be good 
behaviour at home, especially in the home of a man's own 
heart, and there will be good behaviour in a crowd. 
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ON ANGULARITIES AND 

CANTANKEEOUSNESS. 



IT becomes my painful duty on the present occasion to say 
something respecting angularities and general cranki- 
ness or cantankerousness. Not that we in the least suspect 
ourselves, beloved reader, of any such unfortunate failings. 
But perhaps we all know some persons in whom we have 
constantly to detect and deplore their existence. A friend of 
mine tells me that he is not cantankerous himself, but he has 
a friend who knows a man who has a cousin liable to the 
complaint. In a mild sense we may even go so far as to ad- 
mit that most individual characters may have — ^let us take 
the smoother term, and say — ^their angularities. They may 
possess a moral boniness. They may be sending, allegorically 
speaking, their arms and knees and elbows into their neigh- 
bour's sides. For instance, their friends find by experience 
that it is best to avoid in their presence certain topics of 
conversation. It is so easy to tread on their theological or 
political corns, and a howl generally ensues from the ag- 
grieved party. We may find that, without knowing it, we 
may be holding up a red rag to a bull. During a very famous 
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litigation it was found necessary at some dinner-tables in 
Hampshire to put a slip of paper on the plate of each guest, 
saying that " the Claimant " was not to be a topic of con* 
Yersation. This matter of tabooed topic, by the way, might 
almost claim an excursus for itself. An old lady was thus ex- 
patiating to a young person on the changing fashion of 
tabooed subjects : " My dear, when I was a young woman 
there were three subjects on which people in good society 
neyer allowed themselves to talk — their money, their stomach, 
and their religion. It now appears to me that people never 
talk about anything else." 

It is possible to go through a great many subjects before 
you arrive at that particular one on which a person may be 
cranky. He may have a dull suspicion of his crankiness, and 
may try to avert attention from it. A man on whom a com* 
mission of lunacy was sitting gave the court a great deal of 
trouble. It seemed impossible to detect any delusion in his 
case. AH his answers were prompt, gentlemanly, fall of 
shrewdness, and good sense. The case against him seemed 
to break down utterly. Then some one handed to the counsel 
a slip of paper with the words, " Try him on EzehielT " Per- 
haps, sir, you can tell us something about the prophet 
Ezekiel ? " " 0, certainly," said the gentleman, with a 
smile and a bow. " The fact is, that I am myself the pro- 
phet Ezekiel." From this point there was no difficulty at 
all in bringing out his delusions. Some very sensible people 
hold the belief that every man is more or less cranky on some 
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one point or the other. Great wits, we are told, are only 
aiYided from madness by a thin partition, and I don't see whj 
the small wits should be better off. I haye seen a patient 

^ in a lunatic asylum where the medical men assured me 
that the lunacy simply consisted in bad temper and cantan- 
kerousness carried to the highest possible point. I do not 

' so much care for intermittent cases, but chronic crankiness 
is often unendurable. There is all possible difference between 
this and mere harmless eccentricity or oddity. We think 
none the worse of old Johnson if he treasures up bits of 
orange-peel, and makes a point of planting his foot on every 
paving-stone in succession. But in some cases a moral, or 
rather an immoral element is constantly involved. There 
is the man who flies into a passion at every turn. When* 
ever you make a mistake he is at great pains to explain to 
you that you are a bom idiot, an assertion which your native 
modesty prevents your combating. Then there is the man, 
whom we sometimes meet in clubs, who shows us how clever 
and knowing a man of the world he is by inveighing against 
the character of women. I confess that I find this most 
irritating. It makes me wonder what the poor man's own 
mother and sisters must have been like. The very mention 
of these sacred words ought to close his impure lips. Then 
the regular British Philistine is always more or less annoy- 
ing. He is striving to bring down everything in heaven and 
on earth to his own poor level. His very breath has a flavour 
of the mistral or the sirocco about it. He spreads aridity 
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around him. He is a Upas tree which poisons all life 
around him. His mere presence has a discouraging and 
withering effect. His whole life is one prolonged cantanker- 
osity. He has " a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daughter's heart," and every other heart about him. This 
is a kind of cantankerousness which is peculiarly repellent 
when the crankiness is all about cash. I have heard of an 
affecting deathbed scene of a British Philistine. The British 
agriculturist was dying, and almost his last words were to 
mquire of his bailiff how much had been offered for his black 
pig. " Eighteen shillings," was the response. " Try then 
for the pun*, Jem, ' were the last words of all. 

Innumerable are the instances that turn up of the cantan- 
kerous people. Let me take a few. There is my worthy 
friend Decens. He habitually takes a gloomy view of things. 
He believes that everything is going to the bad. He con- 
siders that England's sun is for ever set and that he has now 
only to watch the Decline and Fall of Great Britian. If you 
are ill he believes that he can detect fatal symptoms ; and if 
you have business losses he firmly believes that his next 
interview with you may be in a workhouse. His gaze is one 
of profound melancholy. There are tears in his voice, as the 
French say. His tone about all things is one of extreme 
despondency. His opinion of the young men of the present 
day is below contempt. Allied to him is my old acquaint- 
ance Ambitiosus, with a cold, clear eye and scornful nose. 
He lives in such a state of disdain of all that you are some- 
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times afraid that he may die of the complaint. He is the 
kind of man whom Tennyson has typified in his early poem, 
" A Character." Such people have that disdain which a 
French philosopher defines as '* une fine et deliciense Tolupte 
qu'on savoure k soi senl et qui se suflfit." The French phi- 
losophers call this transcendentalism, but a simpler and more 
befitting name is that of cantankerosity. 

I have another friend who among various angularities has 
one which is especially disagreeable. He is gifted with the 
curious, and, as some would think, the happy, art of divining 
exactly what you wish. He certainly does so a la merveille. 
Some people would turn this happy knack to gracious uses. 
Not so my friend Infelix. When once he has made the dis- 
covery of what you really wish, his great aim is to baffle you 
by doing precisely the contrary. It gives him a very good 
opinion of his own strength of mind when he finds himself 
uniformly able to contradict you. It is quite sufficient for 
him to know that you wish to do a thing, a,nd he will do the 
opposite. If he thinks that you would like toltake a bath in the 
sea, he immediately proposes that you should climb a moun- 
tain. If you propose that you should rest and read the 
Times, he immediately suggests that you should take a wa'k 
and make calls. Or if your conscience tells yon that you 
should made a call, which is a prelude to a friendship and an 
epilogue to a feast, he then denounces the call as wearisome 
and conventional, and by all means to be dispensed with. li 
you are travelling together and think that you will econo- 
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mise by going second or third, then he insists that youi 
position of respectability, or the low financial position of the 
railway company, for which you cannot induce yourself to 
feel any very intense sympathy, necessitates a first. You are 
enabled to realise the Irish legend of the man who could 
only get his pig to market by driving it the contrary way. 
The human animal, however, is the astuter of the two, and 
sometimes cannot be brought to market by any process what- 
ever. 

Let me borrow another illustration from an entirely different 
region. A curious case of peculiar cantankerosity is re- 
lated by Nordenskiold in the account of one of his wonderful 
voyages. He has found out the North-east Passage, and 
will bring the illimitable wealth of Siberia into the ex- 
changes of Europe. He gives the account of a number of 
men who had to spend an Arctic winter, better found and 
provided for than perhaps had ever been the case with them 
under such circumstances before. They had plenty, a super- 
abundance of all the fresh food that would effectually have 
prevented scurvy — potatoes, preserved meat, and dried 
vegetables. The silly men took it into their heads that they 
would eat nothing but pork and salt beef. They had an 
excellent house, but all seventeen men chose to pig in a 
single room. They had fuel, tools, a carpenter's bench, 
&c. ; but instead of displaying any healthy activity they 
preferred utter inaction. They gave themselves over entirely 
to eating and sleeping. If they had chosen to hunt, they 
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might liaye added to their plentiful means of subsistence* 
Of course the inevitable scurvy came, and they miserably 
perished one by one. To have the means of prosperous 
"wholesome life in hand, and to prefer the favourite diet that 
would certainly kill, is surely an instance of moral cantan- 
kerosity as much as the man who, according to Mr. Samuel 
Weller's legend, ate the three shillings worth of muffins and 
blew his brains out. Unfortunately the world teems with 
multitudes of people who know better, and who do just as 
bad ; who in one circle of life prefer crowded rooms, pooi 
water, and unwholesome food and drink, and in anothei 
circle persist in the rich foods and drinks and absolute lazi- 
ness which in the long-run will kill them off with the same 
deadly certainty as the scurvy killed Nordenskiold's men. 

Then there are people who cannot argue fairly. They 
have a habitual complaint, a chronic unfairness of mind. A 
man forsakes the main argument for a bye argument, the 
essential point for some non-essential point ; and when Ke 
thinks the smaller matter goes in his favour he imagines 
that he has triumphed in the larger. He does not care for 
truth. He only wants triumph. Two eminent men of one of 
the Cambridge coljeges were one day taking a walk in their 
delicious grove. They had an argument in which one of 
the men could not, or would not, do justice to any view 
that conflicted with his own. " I tell you what it is. my 
friend," at last said his opponent ; " the fact is that you 
have got a twist in your mind." The man of twisted mind 
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has since become very famous, but many of his friends 
consider that the twist is very palpable. It was a favourite 
saying of Lessing, the philosopher, which his biographers 
call upon us to admii'e exceedingly, that if the truth were 
offered him on the one hand and the search after truth on 
the other hand, he would prefer to search. Now here is a 
case of " the twist." 1 humbly think that this is a case of 
mental cantankerosity. If trutli were worth the searching 
for, it might be supposed that it would be worth the having. 
All those who have followed the Socratic dialogues of search 
know the great and peculiar charm of this method of inves- 
tigation. Still, truth is the first thing necessary, and the 
second thing necessary, and the third thing necessary ; and 
the man who could have talked this way must have been 
cantankerous, at least to the extent of not caring for the 
truth, an opinion which seems to gain ground the more one 
understands Lessing. 

It is a sad and astounding fact to relate, but even in 
literary life we meet with instances of cantankerosity. A man 
went to the editor of " a high-class publication" with some 
strong introductions, and proposed to do some work for it. 
The editor asked him what department he proposed to take 
up. " Invective," was the answer. " Invective against 
whom or against what ?" inquired Monsieur le Redacteur. 
The contributor was not at all prepared to mention anything 
or anybody at the moment, but he was quite prepared to use 
Lis considerable power of invective in any direction. Such 
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a man as this might hare satisfied Dr. Johnson's concep- 
tion, or the Duchess Sarah of Marlborough's conception, of 
a " good hater." He is a sort of hosUs humant generis, 
*'£ut," said an astate editor to a man one day, 'Hhe 
greatest success in literature nowadays is obtained by satire. 
The best rule you can lay down is, " Be as ill-natured and 
spiteful as possible." But even a heathen could teach us 
better. 

said the noble Antigone. " My nature is not to hate with 
those who hate, but to love with those who love." 

In all genius it is not too much to say that there is an 
element of cantankerousness. We are told that there are 
only thin partitions between mind and madness, and the 
partition is often quickly broken through. The cantanker- 
osity of genius is strongly illustrated in such a man as Edgar 
Allan Poe. There is something wonderfully pathetic in his 
autobiographical statements. He demands the pity of the 
world. He believes that no man ever was so troubled and 
tried as himself. His burden was a heavy one, but it was a 
burden which many parallels. How different from the 
egotism of suffering is the inspired letter which reminded 
men that " the same afflictions are accomplished in your 
brethren that are in the world." How terrible was the 
secret which Poe avowed I " I became insane, with long 
intervals of horrible sanity. During these fits of absolute 
unconsciousness I drank — God only knows how often or 
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how much. As a matter of course my enemies referred 
the insanity to the drink, rather than the drink to the 
insanity." We are afraid that this last would prove a 
difficult question to decide. 

Still it has also to be said that some error may underlii' 
this generalisation, and that instances of a nobler typo 
might be adduced. A vein of cantankerousness has pervaded 
many a noble nature; not the very highest natures, I think, 
but still some natures that stand very high in the just esti- 
mation of men. I cannot help thinking, if I may say it, witli 
all due respect, and simply judging from style, that some 
great literary names are cases in point. Voltaire is one. 
Cobbett is another. On the other hand, how perfectly free 
from it have been our great soldier-duk;es, Marlborough and 
Wellington ! A noble life deposits all such sedimentary 
matter, and glides oflF, swift and pure, on its course. Very 
often we find really good people nursing their oddities, 
and even carefully nursing them, as something extremely 
interesting to the general public. Sometimes there are 
exceedingly crabbed-looking people ^ho, like the crooked 
and crabbed tree, may produce very sweet and healthy fruit. 
They may be, like Socrates, Silenus outside and solid gold 
within. They put on the outward armour of cantankerous 
nature to shield and screen the soft substance within. These 
are very often " the men with a history." Some great sorrow 
may have arrested the healthy development of their nature. 
The sense of a great abiding loss may have given an isolation 
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of heart and life that has left them no more en rapport with 
humanity. But perhajs in these yery natures there arc 
abiding treasures of goodness, great capacities for use and 
happiness that may yet be used, as the cool waters may be 
stored tip in the mountain caverns to be yet led forth to 
irrigate and refresh. How often too it happens in daily life 
that there are those whom we love and regard, but who wc 
feel do themselves so much injustice, while they show the 
rough side to others and only the smooth side to ourselves ! 
And of course we who are their friends look at such things in 
a very hopeful and pleasant sort of way. We remark with 
cheerfulness, " How interesting 1 " " How original ! " " How 
characteristic ! " " It is just what we should have expected 
of him 1 " But in our own hearts we think that such 
oddities are a mistake, that they constitute a defect and a 
wrinkle in character, and that, though we like our friends in 
spite of these oddities, we should really like them a great deal 
more if these oddities could be dispensed with. As it is we 
make the best of them, and are content to argne that they 
give force and picturesqueness to character. 

Occasionally, too, these oddities are liable to be mistaken, 
and even to give occasion to complications. There is a very 
distinguished person who has the credit of always secietiiig 
a silver fork on his person when he goes out to dinners. A 
servant always calls the first thing next morning for 
the fork, which is duly extracted from the trousers-pocket. 
Such little matters are appropriately placed among the 
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" eccentricities of genius." But a superficial and irreflectiye 
world would probably, without a moment's hesitation, ascribe 
the noble lord's conduct to the want of any innate sense of 
meum and tuum. 

I am really sorry for these cantankerous people. I do not 
suppose that their angularities hurt anybody except them- 
selves, unless indeed it should be their children and feminine 
belongings — a kind of small tyranny that suits their small 
minds. But their friends-^or those who are pleased to call 
themselves their friends — in general laugh at them. They 
trot them out to display their peculiarities to the world at 
large. They label them with appropriate nicknames. A 
whole nomenclature might be compiled from the odd names 
which the oddities of people have accumulated. To the British 
drama and fiction their peculiarities ha^e been of the highest 
value. The irascible uncle, the heavy father, the man of the 
'' royal Bengal tiger " stamp, the man who cuts off his heir 
with a shilling, the old lady who leaves her fortune to the 
pew-opener, the man who can be safely relied upon to show 
some selfish or silly trait every twenty-four hours, all the 
elements of comedy, with now and then a dash of tragedy 
thrown in — all these are illustrations of the cantankerous 
temperament. Such angularities deserve to be treated with 
a very scant degree of respect. For if we analyse them they 
will often be found to be a mixture of obstinacy, vanity, and 
selfishness. The best thing is to take no notice of them 
whatever. They may then have a chance of dying a natural 
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death, perishing from inanition. When cantankerous people 
shnffle off the mortal coil, their memory is probably embalmed 
in a phratte that preserves the recollection of their can- 
tankerousness. You hear that ^' the old blunderbuss has gone 
off at last," or that there is " a lucky end to the shrew^s curst 
tongue and temper." I think, my friends, that we should 
all desire to be remembered by something else than such 
phrases as these. 

It is easier to give instances of contankerousness than to 
explain them, to describe the symptoms rather than diagnose 
the complaint. When 1 take into account vanity and ego- 
tism, I have gone some way towards explaining the general 
conditions. But, if I may be permitted the use of formal 
terms, vanity and egotism constitute not a catiaa causans, 
but a causa causata. What brought about the vanity and 
egotism? They did not cause themselves, but were caused by 
something. We say of the sharp but unpleasant boy that he 
will in lime find his level, and be licked into shape. But 
your fractious people are very vulgar fractions that have 
never been reduced to a common denominator. They have 
the upper hand, and they use it. They are in a position of 
authority, and they abuse it. They have it in their power to 
take liberties which no one else could take, and it gratifies 
their egotism and vanity to avail themselves of that power. 
Thus I have known fathers act in their families like martinet 
captains walking their quarter-decks, in the love of power 
and the exercise of tyranny. The ignorance of such persona 
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constitutes another reason or excuse. They have never 
travelled out of their own narrow ways. They ha^e never 
put their minds to the minds of other people. They have 
no knowledge of the world. They think they will be cocks 
of their own dunghill; and their motto is, " While I live I 
crow." They are people who have always tried, and with an 
immense degree of success, to narrow their minds. In family 
life something special is due to the character of each man, 
who is the bread-winner, and to each lady, which means 
bread-divider ; but some natural nobleness ought to prevent 
them from taking an ungenerous advantage of such a 
position; and perhaps a generous nature hardly realises the 
vantage-point, and certainly does not dwell upon it. There 
is an immense loss for the cantankerous elders — the loss of 
^' all that should accompany old age, as honour, love, obedi- 
ence, troops of friends." But, at the same time, it is quite 
possible for the young ones to be cantankerous as well as 
their elders. Only it is to be hoped in the one case, what 
can hardly be hoped in the other, that they will grow out of 
their cantankerousness. But nothing is more sad than the 
occasional beholding of cantankerous and ungracious young 
people, who take all the blessings of Heaven without a 
thought of Heaven itself, or of the earthy media through 
whom Heaven^B blessings come. The opposite to this 
cantankerousness is graciousness, and of all the gracious 
gifts of Heaven, surely this is supreme. When I reckon up 
the people whom I have met, it is the gracious people whose 
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memory is the greenest and most refreshing. I own I enter- 
tain a deep prejudice in favour of good manners. I prefer 
their flowing graceful curves to all the angularities. That 
old armorial legend on the gateway of New College is still 
true, " Manners makyth man," and so is the poet's saying, 
that " manners are the fruit of noble mind." You may tell 
me that these manners are just a matter of social training ; 
that it is all mere polish and veneer; that your well- 
mannered people may be insincere and superficial, and that 
that they mean nothing, or at least profess much more than 
they mean. But I take them for what they may be worth, 
and am content to take them even at this low valuation. But 
surely they answer admirable ends. They facilitate social 
intercourse ; they lessen the friction of life ; they are pleas- 
ing while they last, and shed much sweetness and some light 
within their limited range. 

But the man who is gracious, and, still better, the 
woman who is gracious, need not necessarily be superficial 
and insincere. Indeed, I think that the probabilities are all the 
other way. Such a phenomenon is scarcely in existence, and 
would be promptly ignored by what is preeminently the 
gracious sex. The peculiar charm of women is their gracious- 
ness. To watch their manner is to listen to fine music. 
They have the breadth of understanding and the capacity of 
sympathy that lift you to a rarer air, and make you try to do 
your best because you are believed in. To know even one such 
person is in itself a liberal education. These are the fine 
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natures that elerate, strengthen, purify, and bless. There 
are some men that give yon at once the gracious kindlj grasp, 
the gracious kindly glance ; they are prepared to think and 
do for you whatever is kindest and best. They do not assume 
that you are their natural enemy until they know the contrary, 
but accept you at once in a brotherly and sympathetic way. 

And all this founded on principle — clear, deep, thoroughly 
defined principle. They are attuned to listen to " the still 
small music of humanity." They think with the wise old 
heathen : Homo sum ; nihil humani a me alienum puto. They 
have obtained some measure of insight and sympathy. They are 
sure that the story of their own lives is repeated in some sort 
of way in the lives of those around us. Whenever there is 
any frankness, generosity, or breadth of nature, if the years 
bring the proper lessons of maturity, those who have learned 
to comprehend human life will have arrived at some such 
fixed rule of life as this. Before some also there will ever 
be present the divine portraiture of love, the portraiture of 
the perfect gentleman, in which, methinks, the element of 
cantankerousness seems to find no place. " Love suffereth 
long, and is kind ; love envieth not ; love vaunteth not itself 
is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil j re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things." Perhaps the very reverse of all these would 
best describe the character of the reallv cantankerous man. 
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THE hypothesis of this paper is, that every man- 
under which we take the liberty of including every 
woman— is an author. Not only are there the acted life 
and the spoken life, but also the written life. Every one 
knows the immense value of memoirs, if only pour assister ct 
Vhistoire, ludeed, there are even letters, written without 
the slightest thought of formal authorship, which are 
among our greatest literary treasures, and constitute the 
most authentic materials for history. The letters of Cicero, 
for instance, have a value far beyond his great speeches 
and philosophical works : written in careless undisguised 
fashion, they tell us much about his own character and his 
own times. The Paston letters are simply invaluable, for 
the flood of light which they throw upon contemporary 
history. Lord Macaulay says he would exchange tons of 
State papers for some love-letters which had passed between 
Sir William Temple and his sweetheart. There is, indeed, 
a special charm in all biography. But this is only the case 
when a full fair narrative is given, and genuine lessons 
are drawn. It has so happened that the present writer 
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liM known several people whose biographies have been 
written after their decease. He has found considerable 
difficulty in recognising his old friends. They are little 
better than the waxen figures at Madame Tussaud's. Perhaps 
we might draw quite as good lessons from their failures 
as from their virtues; but the failures all disappear in 
the biographer's page. People who were very human 
pose as heroes, and are as stiff and unnatural as lay-figures. 
Of all biography the autobiography is the most natural 
and most amusing. Some people have a passion for writing 
autobiography. They are absorbed in themselves, and they 
think that all the world revolve round their axis, and are 
deeply interested in their affairs. Bome of these autobio- 
graphies are palpably insincere; but taken as a whole, 
autobiography is the most charming and instructive order 
of literature. 

We speak of unconscious cerebration, and imconscious 
autobiography frequently forms a species of this. In how 
many a work one may disentangle an autobiographical ele* 
menti Indeed, there are not many books of any kind, 
except those on physical or mental science, where something 
of this kind is not to be detected. Take, for instance, the 
literature of voyages and travels : in each case the author is 
really writing an autobiography. Madame Ida Pfeiffer and 
Miss Isabella Bird may be said to have given us their lives 
in their travels. When an inexperienced " literary hand" 
writes a novel, the novelist is to us more interesting than 
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the hero and the heroine. He, or more probably she, goei 
into the confessional, and tells the story of her life. She 
writes her own memoirs. We perceive what is the governing 

' idea of haman life, what is the kind of character admired, 
what are the aims and purposes of life, what is the kind of 
poetical justice which the author would desire to be dealt 

' out. When people become real craftsmen in literary art, 
they are able to disguise all this — ^they acquire the are celare 
artem ; but in the fresh writer the self-revelation is always 
manifest. The poets are absorbed in their own individuality, 

' which is perhaps a mild way of saying that they are intensely 
egotistic. Monsieur Jourdain was astonished when he was 
informed that he had been speaking prose all his life. It is 
my province to inform all my readers that they have not only 
been speaking prose all their lives, but also writing prose, 
and this prose has a very distinctive literary character. In 
. other words, every man writes his own memoirs. 

There are multitudes of people who would never think of 
associating themselves with the idea of authorship, and yet 
they are, practically, authors upon a large scale. Uncon- 
sciously they are always writing their own memoirs. And 
if they could see all their letters brought together into 
an immense heap, they would be surprised at the largeness of 
it. Even if they took away all business matters and trivial 
details, there would be a good deal of a certain sort of 
literary work. There is a kind of De Foe simplicity about 
them, which has a charm of its own. I have often read 
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letters of a yery unambitious unliterary kind, which, from 
accurate observation, right feeling, and photographic state- 
ments, have a real charm and interest. Editors of news- 
papers like to get hold of such letters ; and readers find 
them not the least interesting part of the broadsheet. So 
many worthy unimportant people may find that they are not 
only authors, but very fair authors in their way. And their 
authorship may extend even further than their written me- 
moirs. It is said that every syllable we breathe is written 
on the air, that the atmosphere is a vast wandering library, 
and it is within the scientific imagination that all our words 
may be rendered back to us again. " The analysis of ex- 
pression is the study of character," says Vinet. Language, 
written or spoken, is the impress, the index, the exposition 
of character. The impress of words is a close and abiding 
one. When we put the words on paper, we extend and pro- 
pagate their influence. You never take a pen in hand but 
you are showing something of your own character. The 
very style of the handwriting is an element in the determina- 
tion of character. The way in which a man dashes off a 
letter is very much the way in which a man uses his voice. 
There is a modulated ease in the tones of the handwriting. 
Without professing to be experts, we can certainly gather a 
general idea of character from the handwriting. A Minister 
was commenting on a very strong despatch in the presence 
of his sovereign. " The language is strong," said the 
statesman; ''but the writer does not mean it; he is 
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irresolute." " Whence do you see irresolution 7 " said the 
king. ^^ In his n's and ^'s, please your Majesty.'* Only it 
is to he said that a great deal of humbug is often talked by 
people who profess to be judges of handwriting. I showed 
a professor of caligraphy a letter which I had received. He 
took a yery unfavourable view of the handwriting. It was 
the handwriting, he told me, of a man without learning, 
without genius, without feeling. " And now, sir," I said, 
" will you look at the signature ? '* The letter was written 
by Lord Macaulay. 

Before we proceed to point out the universality of our pro- 
position, we ought to look at those who, in a special and 
formal sense, are writers of memoirs. The literature of 
autobiography is of vast extent. It is both the most inter- 
esting and the most truthful of all biography ; the raciest, 
the frankest, the most instructive. Some of such works 
rank among the world's greatest literary treasures. The 
Church will never surrender such treasures as the autobio- 
graphies of St. Augustine and St. Hilary of Poictiers. 
Volumes of " Reminiscences," " Journals," " Correspon- 
dence," " Detspatches," all come under this head. It seems 
to be a personal relief to many great men to unburden them- 
selves to posterity. We find this in the case of such great 
men as Guizot and Sir Robert Peel ; in Sully, in Clarendon, 
in Prince Mettemich. We have the private memoirs of the 
two illustrious brothers, the Duke of Wellington and the 
Marquess Wellesley. Mr. Gladstone gives the world " a 
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fragment, of autobiograpliy ; " Gibbon's autobiography ia 
immortal, the most precious specimen of its class. Cardinal 
Newman's Apologia is a magnificent example of a man 
writing his own memoirs. Sometimes it is the correspon- 
dence that throws an entirely new light on a man's whole 
character and disposition. In a few letters, or in a few 
lines of a single letter, a man writes his memoirs far better 
than a memoir-writer could do it for him. How thoroughly 
does the terrible eagle-eyed Chatham reveal his loving nature 
in the sweet letters which he wrote to his wife from Lyme 
Regis ! In the dullness of a State paper or of a formal 
history we often find the "touch of nature," the sudden 
gleam of light, the uplifting of an obscure veil; we are in 
possession of the true secret of things, and come to the meaning 
of the memoir. Even when we are not reading a formal au- 
tobiography, we may search for the autobiographical element, 
and, in the case of the illustrious people whom we have 
named, this element is of intense interest and value. 
Instances of this kind might be multiplied almost ad 
infinitum. How interesting it is to read the confessions of 
courtiers from Pepys to Grenville ! We have biographical 
fragments by the mighty Caesar himself, by Charles V., and 
the Empress Catherine 11. of Russia, Bismarck covertlyi 
allows ever so much of his biography to appear. Medical 
men, like Holland and Brodie ; lawyers, like Romilly and 
Lord Cockbum; authors, like Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Lamartine, Gifford, Hume, John Stuart Mill^rush into present 
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or posthnmous ptiut in order to present their own views of 
their own characters. This autobiographical element is 
constantly to be disentangled from works not essentially 
autobiographical. People with the habit of introspection 
and accurate observation can hardly fail to disclose this 
personal element. This is eminently the case with poets and 
philosophers. They are people who, to nse the medical 
language, are always watching their own symptoms and 
diagnosing their own cases. In medical and physiological 
literature we meet incessant examples of this mental habit. 
For instance, the late Mr. George Henry Lewes in his last 
work Problems of Life and Mind, and in his other mixed 
philosophical and physiological essays, is constantly dis- 
cussing his own mental and bodily states. The same egoism 
practically pervades all classes of the community ; and every 
man does, in an incomplete and fragmentary way, what .the 
professed autobiographers do on a large and elaborate 
scale. Every man, after some sort or other, writes his own 
memoirs. 

It is simply impossible for a great writer to avoid an 
autobiographical element in his writings. I think this is 
very clearly seen in the three great writers of the Victorian 
epoch who have left us within recent memory — Lord Lyiton, 
Mr. Dickens, and Mr. Thackeray. In the case of Lord 
Lytton, it is remarkable that time, which generally thins the 
reputation of great men, has gone far to advance his. It is 
eorious that he always steadily protests against identifying 
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his own life with that of his heroes, yet the identification ia 

sometimes thoroughly complete. Sometimes, indeed, he is 

ready to admit the " soft impeachment." He denies it in 

Ernest Maltravers — the. work which Mrs. Browning loved so 

much — ^which, nevertheless, is very autobiographical in 

character; but in Devereux he aims at the real, and confesses 

that his work has some of the characteristics of an 

autobiography. It is easy to see that he was a very 

industrious man, and when he tells us that he spent so much 

time in the pursuits of scholarship and metaphysics, it is 

quite easy to credit it. It is the fashion to laugh at what 

is called the " high-flown " portion of his writings ; but 

there is no other writer who has interwoven so much 

thoughtfulness into his fictions. His son. Earl Lytton, is a 

better poet, but he would be utterly incompetent to write one 

of .his father's Btories. To my mind, it is very interesting 

to note how Lord Lytton, in a sort of fashion, is always 

hinting at his own memoirs. Of course, one does not wish, 

through any personal stories or tittle-tattle, to identify him 

with any of the incidents which he delineates. But one or 

two curious points may be noted. As Lord Lytton gets on 

in the world he makes his heroes mount the social tree. At 

the commencement of My Novel, Audley Egerton is a 

Minister of State ; he is not a Cabinet Minister, but just 

below the mystic line which separates Cabinet Ministers from 

other Ministers. But before the conclusion of the novel 

Audley is supposed to be one of the ruling spirits of the 
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Cabinet and their spokesman to the country. The explana- 
tion is that Lord Lytton has gone up in the world and had 
become a Cabinet Minister himself. Similarly, as Lord 
Lytton gets old the heroes of his lore stories become ever 
older and older, llie successful lovers of his later fictions are 
middle-aged men, who are becoming old men. He has a 
chronology of fiction which corresponds with the chronology 
of his own life. He identifies himself with his heroes and 
his heroes with himself. Mr. Thackeray was steadfastly 
opposed to the idea of ever having his memoirs written, but 
none the less he has been a writer of his own memoirs. It 
was a great part of the business of Thackeray's literary 
career to attack Lord Lytton, to whose vein of poetry and 
philosophy he never approximated ; but he often wears his 
heart on his sleeve and tells his own story. It does not 
require much literary analysis or disintegration to take from 
this character or that character enough of incident and di»- 
jiosition to build up a veritable Thackeray. It is not simply 
that Thackeray draws upon his own experience, for all 
authors do that, but he does so in such a distinct and un- 
mistakable manner that he virtually writes his own memoirs. 
We see the artist subsiding into the litterateur and the 
Bohemian becoming the highly solvent citizen. Again, in 
the case of Charles Dickens, it became a common criticism 
that Mr. Forster's memoirs had not told us the real story of 
Pickens's life. The hero of Mr. Forster's work was Mr. 
Forster himself. Even the " Letters " did not help us 
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forward very much. The simple explanation is, that he 
threw his whole life into his stories. He did not even spare 
his own father, whom he showed up in Micawber. You 
could almost construct a memoir of his life from day to day 
out of his stories. 

That very thoughtful and accomplished writer, Mr. 
Foster, has an essay, the first in his volume, on " A Man's 
writing Memoirs of Himself." Mr. Foster's object rather 
appears to be to persuade men to write their own memoirs ; 
that which, according to our thesis, in point of fact they are 
constantly doing. Mr. Foster urges his point very 
elaborately; and it might be well if men would do consciously 
and deliberately what, in point of fact, they cannot help 
doing in however imperfect and summary a fashion. He 
points out that such memoirs might really be included in a 
very narrow compass. There would be no necessity to go 
through the immense variety of external facts. It would be 
sufficient, he argues, if a man noticed the changes and 
advances in feeling and intelligence. He thinks that one of 
the itiost potent facts in hiography is the predominant 
influence brought upon us at one time or another by some 
stronger and more experienced nature than our own. He 
truly says that a man when he is old would be astonished 
on looking back upon what he had said or written when he 
was young. Most people, as they get on in life, experience 
something of this feeling. It would almost seem that, as 
not a shred of the animal frame remains after the lapse of a 
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certain or uncertain term of years, so it is also with the mind 
of man. Yet the identity is continuous and subsists un- 
changed. On all accounts, Mr. Foster leans to the opinion 
that a man ought to write his memoirs. 

Now every man is in a way autobiographical. There is a 
kind of authorship attaching to each one of us. In the 
course of a number of years, nolens volens, a man is com- 
pelled to become a writer. The indiyidual who holds 
scribbling in utter detestation would be surprised to see 
how much he scribbles in the course of a twelvemonth. 
You may send telegrams instead of letters, and reduce both 
letters and telegrams to the smallest dimensions, and all 
the while one is carrying on the magnum opus of one's 
own Life and Correspondence, Take, as the smallest 
example, those brief notes of which every one is obliged 
to write and receive a good number in the course of a year. 
I have often thought that human character is wonderfully 
displayed in those short notes. What a difference between 
the flowing lines and the hard angularities, between the 
hand full of mind and character and the abominably good 
hand which, despite the neat caligraphy, is commonplace 
and mechanical ! How kindly and courteous is the tone of 
some of the little notes, and how rude and abrupt that of 
others ! One man has very little to say, but he puts it 
with a kind of epigrammatic neatness, while the other gives 
the curtest of negatives or assents. One man contrives to 
put an element of personal kindness mto his slightest 
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missiye, bat the other manages to preserve his coldness and 
distance eyen with ink and paper. In printed Tolumes of 
correspondence I always look ont for the yery short notes. 
They are frequently the raciest and most characteristic of 
the whole set. Many persons, who would not take the 
trouble of reading the wonderful dispatches of the Duke of 
Wellington, are glad to read any of those innumerable short 
notes in which " F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents 
his compliments" to an immense variety of people. We 
must all enjoy the short notes of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Carlyle, and we all value notes from our correspondents, 
albeit they are not Buskins and Carlyles, which come 
under the denomination of " short and sweet." There are 
some people who write even kind letters in an ungracious 
manner, and others who possess a most obliging way of 
disobliging us, and are very clever in the combination of 
the auamter in rnodo with the fortiter in re. 

It is a common remark to make that in these days people 
have ceased to write letters. They used to write epistles, 
but now they only send messages. Like all other sweeping 
remarks, this generalisation is only partly true. There are 
people who write, or ought to write, with constancy to 
each ottier. There are the lovers' letters, which always 
constitute a tremendous item in the correspondence of the 
country, and which almost disarrange the public service 
on and about the 14th of February. Then there are the 
letters of brothers and sisters, which should ever be so 
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bright and interesting in purity of affection and harmony 
of interests. Then there are the letters which parents 
write to their children, and children to their parents. I 
have heard of good children who, in all quarters of the 
globe, and through all vicissitudes of fortune, have never 
ceased to write to the old home once a week. Then there 
are some people who maintain such constant intimacy and 
friendship that they write to each other regularly, though 
it may be at long intervals. There are many persons who 
are called to write letters in every one of the capacities 
that we have mentioned ; and when years roll by, and 
much correspondence has accumulated, we may truly say 
of such men, as we say of all men, that each man writes 
his own memoirs. 

There are some people who never write letters. Of 
course, this is not absolutely true, because sudden 
emergencies arise when it is not possible to escape writing 
any more than to escape talking. Still, they hate it, 
and hold aloof from it as much as possible. You cannot 
keep up the social ball unless you help to toss it to and 
fro. More than that, there are people who naturally wish 
to be written to. If they do not receive the letters which 
they expect, they naturally feel hurt, and, not without 
reason, consider themselves neglected. You can often do 
no more kinder or more Christian act than sit down and 
write a long letter to some sensitive-minded friend, to whom 
such a letter must be as the very wine of life. Now, 
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people who glory in non- writing have no kindly or charitable 
feeling of this sort. They lose their friends, if, indeed, 
they eyer had any friends to lose. Still, nearly every one 
comes into the world provided in the providential order of 
things with the friends whom we call relations. The pon- 
writer will not even answer letters. Perhaps he will hardly 
condescend to read them. Take, for instance, the social 
duty of answering invitations, or letters of inquiry about 
servants' characters. You will find that " Mrs. S. presents 
her compliments to Mrs. T., and regrets to decline her 
polite invitation." This is not the right kind of thing. 
The word ** decline " can never be used without a certain 
harshness of intonation. How diflferent from the bright 
and lively letter in which our young friend Angelina 
Gushington will express her real regret that she cannot 
enjoy that evening the society of her friend ! Similarly, m 
answering the letter of an inquiry, what a difference there 
may be in the two styles of writing? The one person 
is courteous and considerate towards the correspondent, 
anxious to be just and kindly, and, at the same time, 
truthful and useful ; while the other may withhold necessary 
facts, and limit the note to the curtest and most con- 
ventional terms. A correspondent of this unfavourable 
type will not leave much material on which to found a 
judgment; but still there may be enough to indicate a 
character essentially ungracious and unsatisfactory. It you 
find only few letters to friend and acquaintance, or even 
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to husband, brother, or child, and those few cold ^nd 
commonplace, you can hardly help arriving at an adverse 
verdict. 

There are certain kinds of letters which we all have to 
write at times, and in which a great deal of character is 
shown. Such are letters of congratulation and condoleT?ce, 
birthday letters, letters on births, deaths, and marriages. 
Your man of morose turn of mind does not trouble himseli 
much with this sort of letter. He leaves it to his women- 
kind, who will, at least, throw a little feeling into it, more, 
indeed, than he himself is likely to possess. In examining 
such letters, it is not difficult to distinguish between the 
true ring of sympathy and what is merely counterfeit or 
conventional. It requires a bright and courageous person 
to write a letter of congratulation to a poor man who has 
just got his eleventh child. There is a right way and a 
wrong way of writing a letter of congratulation on a 
naarriage or an engagement. Occasionally a correspondent 
thinks it his or her duty to say some severe truths. He is 
afraid that the gentleman's character may not bear 
inspection, and that his prospects are very overclouded. 
Such a morose-minded correspondent wishes you well ; but 
it is easy to see that he does not draw the happiest auguries - 
for the future. I knew of one old lady who wrote to 
congratulate a young couple, and told them that they were 
welcome to be buried in her own vault. And how are we 
to comfort those who are bereaved ? Mere words of form 
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are empty mockery; but, at the same time, letters of 
sympathy can administer crumbs of comfort to the bereaved 
8uch letters are the most difficult to write in the whole 
world. They make an intense demand upon our feelings 
and powers of expressing our feelings. I haye read some 
letters which appeared to me to be simply heartless; not 
that their writers really were heartless, but because they 
were coarse in grain, and their words would naturally be 
clumsy and ineffectiye. One of the most charming letters 
of condolence was addressed by Mrs. Grote to Mrs. Stanley, 
the widow of the well-known bishop, and the mother of 
the better-known dean : " Dear Mrs. Stanley, — May I steal 
into the house of mourning silently and respectfully thus, 
and, pressing your widowed hand, tell you, without speech, 
that my heart has been full of you and your precious family 
since the fatal news reached me 7 Believe me, no one having 
80 little right to grieve for you and yours has more com- 
pletely shared the painful penalty of sympathy than myself." 
Without looking through the charming biography, one feels 
instinctively what a fine-hearted woman she was. 

Then even in business letters the characteristics of men 
peep out. In the shortest note a man's nature shows itself. 
Some people are distinctly of the shark species. They stand 
on the letter of their rights. They are very fond of re- . 
ferring you to their solicitor. They studiously exact the 
pound of flesh. They manage to insert a growl in their 
notes. They are very fond of styling then;^elve8 " your obe- 
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dient serrant ;" but neither adjective nor substantive has 
the least meaning for them. Now you see a studious 
mofleiation and desire to be fair in the letters of other 
people. They are lenient and considerate. Sometimes 
they fling an uncommon amount of heartiness even into the 
merest details of ordinary life. I wrote to a very great men 
the other day on a very small matter, and he wrote back 
calling himself, " Yours ever most faithfully." It was 
rather a bit of gush ; but he proceeded on the Irishman's 
theory, that one man was as good as another, or better, and^ 
having a large heart he would no doubt meet any demands 
that might be made on his sincerity and kindness as far as 
possible. There are some people who, even in sending an 
invitation, will fling in some extra kindness which will quite 
lift them out of the run of ordinary invitations. For in - 
stance, if any one is staying with you, they will beg you to 
bring your friend. If you live at a great distance, they will 
offer to send a carriage. Very probably they will ask you 
to take a bed and extend your visit. In any business rela- 
tions, which, in some people, might involve litigation, they 
are the pleasantest people in the world to deal with They 
do not ask, neither do they wish to receive, anything be- 
yond a fair value. The old phrase, caveat emptor j has no 
application for them. If there is any defect or deficiency 
on their side, they candidly admit it or point it out. They 
swear to their neighbour and do not disappoint him. If 
there is any difficulty they are ready to meet you half-way, 
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and to suggest an equitable and even a generous compro* 
mise. You always retain an agreeable impression of youi 
dealings with such people ; and when you look over and 
docket your papers, you acknowledge that you have had 
dealings with a gentleman. 

There are few tasks which, in their way, are so sad and 
disheartening as looking over old letters. What may be 
the best plan of disposing of our old letters is a point fre- 
quently mooted, a question requiring practical solution. 
Some people bum them or send them to the waste-basket 
as soon as possibk, while others carefully preserve them all. 
There is an old proverb that if you keep a paper for seven 
years you are sure to find a use for it. This especially ap- 
plies to letters of business. There are other letters which 
we can hardly make up our minds to part with. In the re- 
cesses of so many desks are still preserved little notes, which 
we retain as souvenirs of old days and old loves. As we 
look over the old piles of letters, often so fatiguing and 
painful a task, there is a pang of regret as, with hesitancy, 
<we condemn the packet to incremation. Here are letters of* 
the friend who failed us in our need, or deceived us with 
fair false words. As we look at them we wonder whether 
constancy survives on earth, were there not noble examples 
in our memory to contradict it. And here are the letters of 
our dead friends, perchance of those whom we truly loved 
and honoured ? They are sacred. They are part of our- 
selves. They needs must abide with us. We read them with 
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a greater sympathy and appreciate them better than whei 
WQ received them. We understand the writer and the cir- 
cumstances better now than then. We perceive that this 
busy lawyer or over-burdened merchant must have sat down 
after heavy work, out of sheer affection, to write this long 
letter. We see now what we did not understand at the 
time, the affection and gracioiisness of the writer. The cir- 
cumstances to which the letters referred, the loves and 
hates, the business and pleasures, the people and surround- 
ings, have all been swept away by the inexorable tide of 
Time, and we now read the letters for the purposes of 
analysis and reflection, for the summoning up of memories, 
for the estimate of character. We now perceive that tha 
very nature of our correspondent has stamped itself indelibly 
on his letters. Especially is this the case in the instance of 
lost parents. How inestimable and inestimably suggestive 
are their letters now 1 Formerly they were interesting for 
what the letters had to tell us on behalf of ourselves ; but 
now they are chiefly interesting for what they tell us about 
their writers. We are enabled to read between the lines. 
W« see the indications of their affection and solicitude ; how 
they accommodated themselves to our own weakness and 
littleness ; we read through grateful tears the documentary 
evidence of their love and their sacrifices for us. We have 
the written proofs of their love and care. 

To an immense extent people write their memoirs in pocket- 
books, note>books, and diaries. It takes some little skill in 
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keeping a fair diary, in not putting down too much or too 
little. I have known people who had to try and try again 
before they succeeded in hitting their idea of what their 
diary ought to be. Many published diaries enter into infi- 
nite detail respecting feelings and experiences ; and no 
doubt the spiritual and intellectual stages of a man's history 
form the true life-history. People do not write their diaries 
very much in that style just now. The few who do, write 
often in a cipher or in a foreign language. But, as a rule, 
people only scratch the surface of their diaries. They make 
entry of commonplace events and of all their engagements 
and appointments. It appears a very thin kind of memoir 
after all. It is only by analysing and disintegrating the 
details, by looking at the moral quality of actions, by noting 
in the multiplicity of details where the true landmarks lie, 
that the scanty entries obtain their full significance, the 
commonplace entries blossom into romance, and the ruled 
prosaic pages become story, poetry, or memoir. 

Then there is one especial way in which people finally 
complete and read oflf their self-written memoirs. I need 
hardly say that this is in the writing of their wills. Our 
friend of the curmudgeon species, true to his principles, 
or his w^nt of principles, to the very last, probably 
declines to make any will at all. Perhaps he takes a 
gloomy satisfaction in contemplating the confusion which 
may possibly be the result of his abstinence from will- 
making. But if a man does not make a will, the law 
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makes a will for him. Manj a person is so perfectly satis- 
fied with the disposition which the law makes of his effects, 
that he desires no other, and is quite content that his 
nearest representatiye should take out letters of administra- 
tion, and distribute his assets in the way which the law 
directs. A perusal of wills shows us a strange yarietj of 
characters. A will is often a wonderful reyelation of human 
nature. Whole volumes have been written, and may be 
written jet, on the subject of wills. In some we almost 
detect insanity on the part of the writers. The eccentricity, 
the oddity, the injustice, the pride, the reyenge, the ostentation 
of poor human beings are curiously and amply set forth 
in wills, as also the higher qualities of higher natures. 

There is no one, howeyer limited his acquaintance with 
human nature and history, but knows something of the ex- 
traordinary chapters of human history contained in wills. 
The " ruling passion strong in death" is constantly de- 
veloped. I perceive that a recent writer has brought together 
a great many of the "curiosities of the Search-room," 
from which some examples are culled ; but any one who has 
much experience is able to construct a florilegium of his 
own. He must have been a dry humorist, with a touch of 
malice about him, who left a friend two thousand pounds 
with the condition that half of the money should be placed 
in his own coffin. He met, however, with an adviser who 
proved equal to the difficulty. This gentleman advised him 
to write a cheque for £1000, and put it in the old gentle- 
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man's coffin, drawn to order. When one reads the now 
numerous wills of people who desired to be interred unos- 
tentatiously and without the luxurious trappings of woe, 
we naturally give them credit for some independence of 
character and good sense. We haye heard of sons being 
cut off with a shilling, and there are cases on record in 
which the wife has received the same too moderate proyi- 
sion. In one instance the reason is given that the wife had 
" made game" of the husband's remonstrances. Another 
man leaves his wife five hundred pounds, which are not to 
be given her in her lifetime, but to be spent in a sumptuous 
funeral for her whenever she might die. Some very sad 
and curious confessions of the unhappiness of married lives 
are to be found in wills. One repentant husband leaves his 
wife his landed estates, " assuring myself that she will marry 
no man, for fear to meet with so evil a husband as I have been 
to her." Another clear-minded husband in his will begged 
his wife, as she had been troubled with one old fool, not to 
think of marrying another. We do not know whether the 
widow exemplified Sir Bichard Steele's remark, " There is 
no will of a husband so cheerfully obeyed as the last." 
Selfish and unjust wills, condemning the wife to lose all her 
property in case she married again, are to be counted by 
hundreds. A certain Mayor of Bristol, within compara- 
tively recent times, left a large property to his wife with 
the proviso that if she remarried, his executors " shall 
^xpel her from all participation therein for ever, making a 
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triple proclamation of tlie same by sound of trumpet at the 
high cross." Another man is not only vindictiye towards 
his wife, but yery naturally shows the same feeling towards 
his father-in-law and mother-in-law, ^* he being the worst of 
men, and his wife the worst of women. Had I known their 
characters I had never married their daughter and made my- 
self unhappy," 

Every now and then we see wills in the Illustrated 
London News which astonish us by the magnitude and be- 
nevolence of the pecuniary bequests. Such are the enormous 
bequests of Mr. Gardner to the blind, and of the late Mr. 
George Henry Moore, who left sporadic legacies in every 
conceivable direction. We naturally augur all good things 
from such amiably-minded testators. But perhaps a still 
higher degree of sympathy and credit ought to be attached 
to those generous -minded beings who have made their bene- 
factions in their lifetime. Such were the late Mr. Atwood, 
whose anonymous benefactions of a thousand pounds each 
were acknowledged incessantly in the second column of the 
Times ; the late Mr. Kemble of Bath, whose immense gifts 
were of the rarest delicacy and kindness ; and Mr. Hollo- 
way, who has proved such a benefactor to the insane of the 
middle class and to the cause of the higher education of 
women. When we read of a rich man leaving an enormous 
fortune to the Metropolitan Board of Works, we suspect an 
unusual combination of the prosaic and imaginative in his 
««nposition. It was much more sensible of Mr. Neald to 
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leave his money to the Queen. You very often find rich 
people leaving money to the rich, and even poor people 
doing the same thing. Although some cases may admit of 
explanation, it appears to me that this is an indication of a 
very mean order of character, and is carrying snobbishness 
beyond the tomb. The will of Rabelais — if, indeed, this 
curious will is really his—- quite gives the spirit of his works. 
" I have no available property ; I owe a great deal ; the 
rest I give to the poor." One thinks much of the kind- 
heartedness of people who leave money to dumb animals, 
always provided, however, that they have not cut out their, 
relations in favour of cats and dogs. Not only to cats and 
dogs, but to horses, parrots and other birds, and even to 
fishes, have handsome bequests been left. Even Lord 
Chancellor Eldon left a small annuity to his dog, which is a 
relieving feature in his character. 

Some wills have lately been brought before the public of 
which it may be truly said that the testators draw their own 
characters and their own memoirs. Thus Lord Dysart for 
many years lived in a lodging-house in Norfolk-street, off 
the Strand, and left a personal estate of nearly two millions. 
It was very odd, but the great object of his saving seems to 
have been the paying off of the debts of his deceased son. 
Lord Huntingtower. The will of the third husband of the 
late Lady Waldegrave was a remarkable instance of 
generosity and disinterestedness. " The unspeakable in- 
terest with which I constantly regard Lady Waldegrave's 
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future fate induces me to advise her earnestly to unite herself 
again with some one who may desenre to enjoy the hlessing 
of her society during the many years of her prohahle sur- 
viyal of my life." That must have heen a loyely-minded 
wife who left this touching bequest to her husband : " As 
I haye long given you my heart, and as all my tenderest 
affections and fondest wishes have always been yours, so \» 
everything else I possess. All that I can call mine being 
already yours, I have nothing to give but my heartiest 
thanks for the care and kindness you have at all times 
shown me, whether in sickness or health, for which God 
Almighty will, I hope, reward you in a better world. How- 
ever, for form's sake, I hereby give and bequeath you as 

follows : First, the £10,000 left me by Sir R. H ; the 

£200 a year left me by my father ; the large gold 
cup and two lesser gold chocolate-cups and stands, which 
I wish you would sometimes look on in memory of my 
death, and of the fondest and faithfullest friend you 
ever had." 

There is one step even beyond the will to which we might 
carry the unconscious memoir- writing of human lives. This 
consists in the inscriptions which persons have written for 
themselves, or which they have desired to have engraved, 
on their tombs. Dean Milman thought that there were no 
such funeral inscriptions as those written by the Greeks. 
Nevertheless we prefer those simple headstones in our vil- 
lage churchyards which set forth a devout belief in the 
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Besnrrection and the Life. One inscription in the Greek 
Anthology has been Englished thas : — 

"Timocrates of Rhodes lies here, and freely doth confess 
That he ate and drank and slandered to a very great excess." 

Certainly Timocrates contrived to write a yery comprehen- 
sive memoir within a narrow compass. I often think of the 
poor wretch who on his tombstone summed up his own 
history, wrote his own memoir, in the single word " Miser- 
rimus." When we go through a volume of inscriptions, or 
visit such territories of pale Death as the cemeteries of 
Woking and Kensal Green, it would be interesting to know 
how many of these convulsive eflforts to preserve a 
memory and a name have been made by people themselves 
under the instinct of desiring to write their own memoirs. 
In some sort of way, my friends, depend upon it this is 
what we are all doing. We are every day writing our 
memoirs and finding our readers. And when we are gone, 
the tones that seemed forgotten will start again into life, 
the old handwriting will stand out distinct and clear as the 
mystic handwriting on the wall. Let us try and edit our 
scattered memoirs, over which the Recording Angel keeps 
supervision, as carefully as we may, that they may touch 
some chords of memory and affection among those who will 
meet with these reliquary fragments of our lives. 
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IN one of his eloquent and nervous speeclies — ^nsing the 
word " nervous " in its old-fashioned appropriate sense 
— Mr. Bright alluded to the pervading presence of the 
unexpected in human aflFairs. " What happens is the un- 
expected.'* Certainly the politicians, if any, have reason to 
speak of the uncertainty of things in general. The result 
of the last few General Elections has been to spring a mine 
beneath the feet of the party in power. The only thing 
which we can expect in English politics is the unexpected. 
However acutely, we may survey the field of politics, no 
one can forecast what will be the next great question, or 
when that question will emerge. What happens in the 
broad field of politics is true in the limited field of indi- 
vidual experience. To use Plato's fine image, the State ii 
the individual written large, and the individual is the State 
written small. The State is the individual seen through a 
magnifying lens, and the individual is the State seen 
through a diminishing lens. It may be worth our while 
to examine some of the aspects of the phenomena of the 
unexpected. We shall be mainly dealing with truisms ; 
but truisms are just the things that require analysing and 
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enforcing. I think it is Carlyle wha says that what we 
need is to take to heart our copy-hook sentences. We shall 
endeayonr to. discnss the matter, although, like Easselas, 
we come to " a conclusion in which nothing is concluded." 
Very often that kind of conclusion is not a had one. It 
will at least serve for a peg whereon to hang some social 
and literary illustrations. 

Now be it observed that this element of unexpectedness 
ought to be a matter of expectation. Chance prevails to 
so large an extent in human life, that we may be sure that 
the presence of chance is not a matter of chance. It forms 
a part of the scheme and economy of human life. We 
truly speak of the " changes and chances of this mortal 
life." Without this element, life, as at present constituted, 
would be insipid. We might all just as well huddle up the 
day's business, and go to bed at nine o'clock. The necessity 
arises of our always allowing a margin for this element. 
This is an aphorism. In dynamics the practical results are 
always below the mathematical results. The friction, of 
which science cannot make an accurate forecast, only a 
tolerable guess, explains the difference. Now you cannot 
make sure of the exact time it will take you to get to 
London Bridge. There will probably be a block in the 
street, or some other unexpected delay. There comes that 
proverbial slip between the cup and the lip. There comes 
lome unexpected interference with the regularity of events. 
You can't make watches keep time, and still less can yon 
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make railway trains keep time. Life is fall of hitches, 
that is to say, of unexpectedness. Luckily, they don't all 
come at once ; they may be smoothed down in detail. The 
business of life is to encounter each difficulty as it emerges, 
and to do the best with it. No doubt, but in this way the 
unexpected will have its intellectual and moral uses. When 
an emergency arises, the mind is thrown back on its re- 
sources. There is a demand on our fertility of inyention, 
on our contriyance and alertness. We collect our mental 
forces to deal with the impending difficulty. Similarly we 
find abundant room for our patience, our faith, our energy, 
our hopefulness, when some great unexpected event comes 
looming through the mist of life. It is thus seen that 
the unexpected occupies an important element in the 
discipline of our existence. 

The telegraphic message is the outward sign of the 
unexpected. I confess I dislike getting telegrams, although 
one gets them more and more. To the present day, I 
have not been able to overcome some of the shocks which 
I experienced during their earlier use. Now the use is 
much more common. Pleasant messages may come, an 
invitation to a party for instance ; but just as probably it 
is something to put the party off. At the present day, 
telegrams are largely superseding letters, and social life 
soon falls into the grooves of business life. But there are 
still multitudes of old-fashioned people to whom the tele- 
gram simply means the unexpected. All tidings respecting 
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battle, mnrder, and sudden death come by the telegram. 
Clerks in the telegraph offices are, very properly, bound and 
sworn to secrecy. Copies of all messages are kept, and 
would form an immense library, a vast storehouse of incidents 
of the unexpected. 

The unexpected is that which gives a salt to life. We 
are all on the look-out for it. There is a little corner of 
romance left in the heart of every man. This is the reason 
why we all throw open the newspaper and look at the 
intelligence in prominent type just after the leaders. In 
pictures and stories, in news and novels, it is always the 
incident of the unexpected which is brought before us. 

Let me illustrate this the more by telling a little story 
of the unexpected. I do this the rather as the incident 
is romantic, and also true, and is concerned with a very 
interesting matter in literary history. 

All my readers know — most of them know by heart — 
Tennyson's charming ballad of the Lord of Burleigh. It is 
an interesting story and a true story ; that is to say, in the 
main outline, although poetic treatment, as is generally the 
case, has interfered with the details. A few persons con- 
nected with this story, or who know the details from the 
principal persons, are still alive, and from them I have 
obtained the facts. 

The Lord of Burleigh is, of course, the Marquis of Exeter, 
who married a poor cottager. He was an amateur artist in- 
deed ; but was not the youthful artist delineated by Tennyson. 
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Lord Exeter was a widower. He had been nnliappily 
married, and divorced from his wife by Act of Parliament. 
He was a man who used to lay aside all the trappings of 
rank, and betake himself to quiet ways of wandering about the 
country to paint. In this guise he used to wander through 
yarious secluded districts ; and many of the wise among us 
know the rest and quiet which such solitary wanderings give. 
He made friends of the peasantry folk, and became on great 
terms of intimacy with some of the humble people. Our 
readers will recollect that something of this kind was the 
case with a Lord Byron and a Lord Aberdeen. There was 
one poor cottage where he was especially made welcome, and 
which, for two or three years, he made his head-quarters. It 
so happened that, in the course of these wanderings. Lord 
Exeter fell ill. In his favourite cottage he was nursed and 
well cared for. One of those who attended the sick peer 
with the greatest kindness and attention was a daughter 
of the house, a young girl of fifteen. The sick man was 
greatly touched by this kindness and attention. It is a 
curious fact that your middle-aged man often falls in love 
with quite a young girl ; and it is a still more curious 
fact that the young girl will just as often, or as seldom, fall 
in love with the middle-aged man. It is not till after the 
marriage that the radical incongruity between May and 
December is made apparent. Lord Exeter determined to 
make the young girl his bride, and enthrone her in state at 
" Burleigh House by Stamford town." Things, however, were 
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not exactly managed as set forth in the lyric. Lord Exeter 
thonght that his future wife was both too young and too 
uneducated for her great position. The young lady was 
sent to a good school, and received an excellent training. 
All this time he religiously preserved the secret of his rank. 
They were married ; and then came the great sensational sur- 
prise of his declaring his rank and welcoming her as the Lady 
of Burleigh. The melancholy conclusion of Tennyson's ballad 
is, in the main, true enough. The young girl thus married 
had several children, and then she faded away. Perhaps it 
was, as the poet says, ** through the burden of a greatness 
imto which she was not bom." Perhaps it was not only the 
inequality of station, but the inequality of age and tastes. 
Such is the true story of this romantic and famous marriage. 
It comes to me indirectly through a brother of the bride, an 
unbeneficed clergyman of the Church of England, who, 
though sent to college at the expense of his brother-in-law, 
had reasons for afterwards refusing promotion from the 
Exeter family. He was for many years curate of Sefton, 
near Liverpool. The bride's name was the unpoetical one of 
Sarah Hoggins, as may be be verified by a reference to the 
Peerage, 

Of course the subject of marriage opens up an immense 
field of instances. It is not so unexpected when an old man 
marries a young lady ; but when an old lady marries a young 
man, this is certainly an example of the unexpected. I will 
just at random put down the last two marriage stories that I 
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have heard. An old gentleman of rank yerj indiscreetlj 
stopped to chat with a pretty girl behind a counter. When 
he got home he discovered that he had lost his pnrse con* 
taining a considerable sum in notes and gold. He was en- 
tirely unable to recollect where he had lost the purse. But 
going some days after to the refreshment counter, the young 
lady handed him back the money, saying that she had been 
anxiously looking out for an opportunity of restoring it. 
The old gentleman was a baronet of good estate, and became 
so captivated with the young person that he proposed to her, 
and was accepted ; and, after an interval of time to allow her 
to see something of the world and of good society, they were 
happily married. The other case is still more extraordinary. 
A young girl was brought before a " sitting magistrate '* 
for being drunk and disorderly. It was a regular case 
of King Cophetua and the beggar-maid. Her extraordinary 
beauty shone out through her rags and disorder. Her fine 
eyes and vivacious speech captivated the aged Rhadaman- 
thus. I believe he paid the five shillings himself, and caused 
her to be well taken care of. They married, and, in course 
of time, she was left a widow with a title and fortune. She 
was thought, in after life, to take rather a magisterial view 
of things in general, and developed into a character of severe 
type. Altogether she was an extreme instance of the im- 
expected. 

The unexpected always forms the crisis, the dinouement. In 
novels, dramas, poems, the unexpected is the hinge on which 
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lAe story tarns. In all cases of circumstantial eyidence it 
is some little matter, which has been overlooked and un> 
expected, which clears np the mystery and superinduces 
poetical justice. A murderer walks away with his victim's 
hat and leaves his own, and this leads to his apprehension. 
Some very clever forgers neglect some very simple and 
obvious detail in the forged bills, and this leads to their 
apprehension. Some forty thousand men are put to death, 
because, just as foreigners have a difficulty with our th, 
they could not pronounce the word Shibboleth. In the 
opinion of the Darwinites a slight protuberence in the human 
ear, which every one had neglected, satisfactorily proves 
that we are descended from the apes. The political skies of 
Europe were never so clear as when that famous talk at 
Ems — they have laid a monumental stone on the spot where 
Kaiser William stood — ^brought on the Franco- German war. 
You will find that there is some little thing quite un- 
expected which has determined the character of some great 
thing. It was the unexpected loss of that celebrated nail 
which first lost the steed and then the rider. Mr. Hoby, the 
bootmaker, attributed the success of the Duke of Welling- 
ton's career to the boots he made for him. Mr. Hoby justly 
argued that there is nothing like a pair of easy boots to pro- 
mote serenity of feeling and the easy play of a noble mind. 
V his boots had pinched him, the Duke, with an irritated 
foot, would not have been able to show the matehlo^s 
patience and endurance of that hard-fought day. Napoleon 
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was not at all well on that memorable occasion — I believe it 
was a touch of the chronic complaint which eyentually 
carried him off — and the unexpected incursion of illness 
would have been a great hindrance to him, though I verily 
believe that it would have made no difference in the victory. 
But kings and conquerors have been- frequently laid up on 
the eve of momentous events by a sudden incursion of the 
gout, which has depressed their spirits and damped their 
resolution. From no human equation can you eliminate 
that unknown factor, the most mysterious of all, the un- 
expected. 

One of the great charms in travelling is this element of 
the unexpected. In this respect reside the change and the 
novelty. You set out, for instance, for a long day's ramble 
in a country that is only known to you by repute, by books 
and by conversation. You are allured on by the unexpected 
turns of your journey. You wonder what you will next see 
when you have rounded the comer, or crossed the brook, or 
emerged from the forest. I gratefully look back upon many 
Buch journeys. After the middle-aged period of life there 
are not many surprises for us, not so very much of the un- 
expected. And here let me give a practical hint to my 
middle-aged contemporaries. Walk while you can ; it will 
be time to ride when you can no longer walk. Again : do 
the valleys and mountains while you may ; it will be time to 
live the life of cities and watering-places when you can no 
longer wander by the liver-side, through the dark de51c3> or 
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cUmb the mountain -peaks. The youngsters pass us by ; 
vhey do so with a lightly- scornful smile, thinking, perhaps, 
that we middle-aged ones are so old that we are only fit to 
be put to death; but still we often possess a certain 
amount of perseverence and staying-power that will 
bring us to the desired point in time, while perhaps the 
juniors turn back in disgust, dismayed " by the greatness 
of the way." 

Now the unexpected constantly befalls one in long rambles. 
Yesterday I took a long ramble in the Pyrenees, along one 
of the admirable national roads. I had made up my mind 
and my body for long toil under the vertical sun, to be re- 
warded by the sharper air and the broader horizon. But for 
the greater part of the way the road had been cut through 
a forest that clothed the mountain-side. At times I passed 
through great cathedral aisles, and then through a trellis- 
work of light and shadow woven by the sunlight and the 
branches. The path has many turnings and windings as 
you pass through its convolutions around the mountains, and 
at times seems lost amid the folds of the hills. Now and 
then a mist drops like the curtain of a theatre, and obliterates 
the view. You draw nearer and nearer to that mist. You 
are within fifty yards of it, within five yards ; now you are 
in it. You are within a rainy cloud, passing through a dense 
dew. You just see a few yards before you, and that is aU. 
You literally live for the moment. You are literally obliged 
to take short views in life. You realise practically and 
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physically the words, which you may have often applied *o 

your human history : 

" I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me." 

Then, suddenly, the mist lifts. It is torn and riven hy the 
sunlights. The mists disappear; while some little white 
clouds, turned to lustrous silver in the light, wander aim- 
lessly in the upper valleys, or rest beneath the mountain- 
crags. When you have climbed up a mountain, through 
many a zigzag and through perilous paths of shale and 
through immense boulders, seeing nothing before you, as you 
settle your collar to the work, but the beetling height over- 
head — however often you may have done this sort of thing, 
there is always a sensation of the unexpected when at last 
you attain the panoramic view. How well I recall that view 
from the summit of the Monte Generoso, when some fifteen 
lakes are outspread between you and the distant mountain- 
walls I There are no lakes in the Pyrenees, none properly 
so called, only deep mountain tarns, not larger than those of 
our own Westmoreland lakes, but, 0, of how intense a blue 
or green ! They are small, and they are not many. Still 
there are districts in the Pyrenees where you may find, in 
the elevated region of snow and glaciers, some fifteen oi 
eighteen of such lakes. Boon Nature can thus give us our 
freshest and keenest impressions, 'when perhaps we had 
monmfiilly told ourselves that the very faculty of being 
impressed was fast departing from us. And for this it is 
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unnecessary to go to foreign lands or to the more famous 
scenes of our own. I often take a railway ticket to some 
station a dozen miles away, and work my way back to head- 
quarters through some range of country hitherto unexplored. 
And there is one great overpowering charm which no other 
landscape can possess. You are breathing English air and 
treading English soil. You must have lived away from 
England for some time before you can appreciate how much 
you owe her or fully understand the wondrous working of 
the charm. And so rich is our island home in its intinite 
diversity that I can never wander for the dozen miles with- 
out experiencing some touch of that mystic charm of the 
unexpected. 

The time and spot where I am writing form an example 
of the unexpected. Yesterday I made the ascent of the Pic 
du Midi de Bigorre. It happened this way. A few days 
ago I was staying at the favourite hostel at Gavarnie, the 
resort of so many Pyrenean travellers. There I had the 
pleasure of meeting with Count Henry Russell, the most 
intrepid and famous of Pyrenean explorers, and Dr. Ball, 
our greatest authority on Switzerland and one of the greatest 
on Swiss travel. Count Russell strongly urged on me the 
unique magnificence of the panoramic view from the Pic du 
Midi, and considered it the best in the whole range of the 
Pyrenees. The day but one after, we started from Bareges, 
and succeeded in a slow but sure way in making the ascent. 
There is a resting-place an hour and a half below the 
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sammit, a little hotellerie, perhaps thehigliest inliabited spot 
in Europe. We were strongly urged to spend the night at 
the hotel, and to go up the next morning at half-past three 
to see the sun rise. On the other hand, it was a loyely 
afternoon, and we can hardly trust the weather on the high 
mountains. Accordingly we climbed to the topmost point 
of the mountain. Most magnificent was the view. It was 
impossible to count the hundreds of gleaming peaks, most of 
them with slabs or sprinklings of snow, and many with 
glaciers and waterfalls. Towards the south the mists were 
rising over the vast plain of France, which resembled a tum- 
bled sea. But southward the whole range of French and 
Spanish Pyrenees were seen with remarkable distinctness, 
the huge Maladetta, which is often invisible, coming clearly 
out. Then the sunshine fell, in the setting, on the gray of 
the gi-anite, the green of the hills, the white of the snow, 
with brilliant and remarkable effect ; and, as we groped our 
way down through the twilight, the full moon arose, larger 
and more beautiful than in our northern skies. 

We slept that night in our aerial abode, in a cell whose 
walls were of granite, more monklike than the chamber 
which I stayed in at the Simplon Hospice the year before. 
This inn is itself a very unexpected circumstance, and like 
Tione other that I hixve ever known. It was originally built 
by some kindly philanthropists of Bareges for the rest and 
refreshment of those who might be exhausted and fatigued 
upon the great mountain. To the present day they receive 
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tlie poor, and give them food and lodging gratuitously. But 
they have added some comforts and conveniencies, andmak* 
out a regular hotel-bill for tourists. Last night, as I lay 
awake, I heard the wind rising and moaning. In the morn» 
ing there was a heavy rain, and a deep mist lay over the 
valleys and over the deep lakes, and over the scattered snow 
that lay far beneath us. I am detained for hours before I 
can with safety venture through perilous paths upon the 
valley ; ftnd so, having time on my hands on this unex- 
pected occasion, I appropriately resume my essay on the 
unexpected. 

Yet I should like to add a word or two more about the 
time and spot. This little inn in which I am writing is a 
most unexpected kind of inn. It is a curious combination 
of the scientific and the philanthropic. On the summit of 
the Pic du Midi de Bigorre there was at this time rapidly 
approaching completion an observatory of » very unique 
character. It had been in progress for some years, and while 
it was in progress the observations were carried on at the 
little inn or hospice. It will be the highest existing ob- 
servatory. It is just a few yards below the very summit. 
There are excavations made in the earth, whither perhaps 
the observatory folk will have to retreat at times. They 
were eagerly studying all the questions relating to the sup- 
port of life at a great altitude during the winter. They had 
carefully studied all the records relating to Arctic voyages. 
A large number of explorers and scientists had come up to 
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the inn on the day of my yisit. Unexpectedly I found my- 
self in the midst of a considerable detachment of the French 
Alpine Club. The extreme inclemency of the day seemed 
to put the matter of the ascent entirely out of the question ; 
but it is to be hoped that they would enjoy a banquet, for 
which large preparations had been made. A number of 
them had toiled up the mountain the previous night, and 
where they might have slept was a matter of curious con- 
jecture, for I believe we had secured the only bedroom. We 
had turned out of the salle-a-manger, that beds might be 
made up. Various members of the Alpine Club seemed very 
anxious that their observatory should be known and appre- 
ciated in England. 

So frequent a factor is the unexpected in human life, that 
we find illustrations of it in every path of literature, in every 
range of experience. Let us take some illustrations. Take 
the case when some sudden idea rushes into the mind. How 
interesting is Watt's account of his Sunday afternoon walk 
across the Green at Glasgow, when the idea of the improve- 
ment of the steam-engine suddenly burst upon him I ** I Lad 
gone," he says, " to take a walk on a fine Sabbath afternoon. 
/ I had entered the Green by the gate at the foot of Charlotte 
Street, and had passed the old washing-house. I was think- 
ing upon the engine at the time, and had got as far as the 
herd's house, when the idea came into my mind that as 
steam was an elastic body it would rush into a vacuum ; and 
if a communication were made between the cylinder and au 
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exhausted vessel, it would rush into it, and might there be 
condensed without cooling the cylinder. I had not walked 
further than the Golf-house, when the whole thing was 
arranged in my mind." By this thought all the conditions 
of the existing steam-engine were changed, and it was 
adapted to work the greatest industrial revolution of our 
time. How interesting, again, was the first discovery of 
those vast central waters of Africa, the first gleam of the 
inland seas, which will produce vast results hereafter! 
" What is that streak of light which lies below ? " inquired 
Burton. " I am of opinion," was the answer, " that it is the 
water." At first the traveller, with dimmed weary eyes, 
hardly recognised the greatness and grandeur of the vision. 
"Advancing, however, a few yards, the whole scene suddenly 
burst upon my view, filling me with admiration, wonder, and 
delight." The water lay beneath the tropic sun in the lap of 
the tall steel-coloured mountains. The east wind broke the 
surface into crisp wavelets, which fell on gleaming sand 
bordered by sedgy rushes. The full length could not be 
seen, but the breadth appeared from thirty to thirty-five 
miles. The waters were populous with canoes, and the 
shores of the lake were lined with native villages. These 
waters were always beautiful, and reminded the travellers 
of the soft scenery of the Mediterranean. This was a great 
" moment," the greatness of which has still to be fully 
recognised in modem history. 

Let me take a final illustration from travel, and this 
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time nearer home. I hare been looking at De Amicis* 
Recollections of London and Paris. His feelings in visiting 
London were simply those of stupefaction. It loomed 
upon him in all the yagne mystery and magnitade of the 
unexpected. Turin, Florence, and Venice are mere country 
villages in the comparison, where people live a quiet united 
family life. He shuddered when he was turned out of 
the vast terminus into the awful endless streets. He was 
most of all impressed with the view from Westminster Bridge, 
which he thought surpassed the view from any of the Paris 
bridges. The London parks astonished him. The pretty 
children, with golden hair and fresh complexions, playing 
in the parks, astonished him most of all. He moved 
about dazed, in a sort of dream. He passed with 
profound indiflference objects in museums and libraries for 
which he would have given anything to examine leisurely 
at home, He is almost appalled when Greenwich has the 
population of Florence, Chelsea that of Kome, Hackney that 
of Marseilles. He is good enough not to remind us that 
there is a difference of a certain kind between Greenwich 
and Florence, Chelsea and Rome. The riches, the greatness, 
the order of London struck him very forcibly. He almost 
wished himself a Londoner, that he might look down upon 
the Italians. As he steams down the Thames, through the 
docks, his astonishment reaches its climax ; it is London 
before you, London behind you, London around you ; ever- 
more this immense Lond on. It is not simply the port of 
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London ; it is the port of eyery region, the centre of the 
world's commerce, the bond of union between the people of 
every race and every zone. The nnexpectedness of impres- 
sions of foreign travel has rarely been drawn out in a liveliei 
and more natural way than by Signor De Amicis. 

In the disclosures of social life we sometimes obtain 
picturesque glimpses of the unexpected. Sometimes favour- 
able circumstances are developed where they might be least 
expected. A good many stories might be told of incidents 
which happen to people who take lodgings or go into a board- 
ing house. A curious case might be cited from the recent 
memoirs of Mr. Buckle, the historian. He thought that he 
would go and live out of town, and fixed upon Blackheath, 
" determined by the shady avenues of the fine Spanish chest- 
nuts in Greenwich Park.'' His friend Mr. Capel thus de- 
scribes what happened. " His landlady, who has been a widow 
four or ^yfQ years, turned out a somewhat remarkable person. 
She reads Italian, quotes Tasso and Dante, is well up in 
French, and knows its literature, and when necessary can 
produce Virgil and Cicero. In manner she is very much of 
the gentlewoman. So you will not wonder liiat in the even- 
ing, after dinner, he sometimes drops the solitaire and invites 
her to converse, as he takes his ease on the lawn in the shade 
behind the house." 

I suppose most of my readers have read the recent Life of 
Bishop Wilherforce. In one of his letters to his most 
favourite correspondent, the Bishop gives a curious account 
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of a jonrnej wbich he made in a Rtate carriage from Cam- 
bridge to London, in company with Baron and Baronesg 
BanBen, Count Waldemar, and Sir Robert Peel. The Bishop 
writes : "I had a very curious obseryation of Sir R. Peel. He 
was reading the Quarterl^y and soon settled into Croker's 
bitter attack apon him, peeping into its uncut leaves with 
intense interest, and yet not liking to show that interest by 
cutting ; and so, when Madame Bunsen, who saw nothing of 
what was going on, offered a paper-cutter, courteously de- 
clining it, and lapsing into an article on Pantagruelism, to 
fall again into the old article and peep again into the uncut 
leaves as soon as all was quiet." How well I can imagine 
the scene 1 The proud sensitive ex-Premier affecting in- 
difference while he writhed under the attack ; while the 
keen shrewd, busy glance of the Bishop, which some of us 
knew so well, was watching, noting, analysing all the time. 
There was some degree of likeness between the two men 
Samuel Wilberforce would have made a good premier, and 
Sir Robert would not have made a bad bishop. After read- 
ing the memoirs of both, I cannot help feeling conscious, I 
will not say of a moral obliquity, but of a moral 
near-sightedness in the case of each illustrious personage. 
I do not profess to blame, but at the same time I 
am quite unable to comprehend the behaviour of Sir 
Robert Peel towards the Tory party, the behaviour of 
BisVop Wilberforce towards Dr. Hampden. But here what 
happens is the unexpected. Suppose even an angel could 
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have drawn aside the veil of futurity, and have shown those 
two travellers sitting opposite each other in the state carriage 
the self- same fate lying in wait for them. To each the 
stumbling footfall of a beast was to prove fatal. To one on 
the fashionable London slope, to the other on the Evershed 
Roughs in the sweet countryside, came the sndden transition 
of what men call sheer accident. And the Bishop tells the 
story of Sir Robert's slyness without thinking that the 
relentless press will tell the story of his own slyness in 
detecting that slyness. The memory of each great man 
will always be associated with the unexpected. 

We may draw an instance of the unexpected from another 
region of literature. The Bishop of Durham says that the 
greatest literary " find " of the last two or three centuries is 
that of the lost epistle of St. Clement of Rome. The first 
epistle is found with most mss. of the New Testament ; for 
instance, with that famous Alexandrine Codex, which is kept 
under lock and key at the British Museum. A certain Greek 
bishop Briennios found it, written on parchment in cursive 
characters in the library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in 
Fanor of Constantinople, and published it forthwith. The 
book excited an immense amount of attention, and evoked 
quite a literature of its own. Our own dignitaries gave a 
most cordial reception to a work which seems to draw closer 
the bonds between the Greek and Anglican Churches. But 
it never rains but it pours. To quote Bishop Lightfoot's 
language, '* the students of early patristic literature had 
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scarcely realisad the snrprise" when it was announced the 
Unirersity of Cambridge had secured by purchase a msb. 
containing the two espistles in a Syriac rersion. The 
treasure belonged to the late Oriental scholar, M. Jules Mohl 
of Paris. The greatest instances of such ^' finds," of literary 
%nd historical value are, of course, the discovery of the Gata^ 
combs and the discovery of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

The facts of our mental and spiritual life produce strange 
phenomena of the unexpected. You may find discussions on 
these subjects in those philosophical writers who have treated 
of the association of ideas, or the theologians who have 
written such books as honest Newton's Cardiphonia, There 
you may read of the mists and storms that may obscure and 
devastate human nature. From the spiritualistic point of 
view you can hardly help being convinced of the doctrine of 
good and evil angels. A man shows himself both better and 
worse than himself. Suddenly there is an incursion of dark 
thoughts. Old facts, that seemed buried away in the oldest 
and farthest depths of consciousness, start into life. Evil 
suggestions and monstrous fancies are offered with sudden 
distinctness. You are overwhelmed for the moment when 
these moral abysses yawn before you, when hopelessness and 
dismay seem to gather overhead, as the heavy crags of a 
mountain-gorge that seem ready to descend upon us. You 
perceive, with a suddenness of surprise, what unexpected 
possibilities of evil will exist. Or, perhaps, the reverse may 
strangely and sweetly happen. You may suddenly become 
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oonsciotiA of ft sweet and gracious effluence. As upon a 
summer evening the sense of hearing may become suddenly 
sharpened, and yon hear ererything with unwonted keen 
distinctness, so a latent spiritual sense seems to awake 
suddenly. You appear to grasp the moral facts of life in 
their reality and their relationship. Your perversity of mind, 
your moodiness of temper, seem to vanish suddenly. A 
spirit of calm has fallen upon the restless mind. A spirit of 
exaltation has alighted on the debased heart, grasping and 
moaning in its recollections and anticipations. A sort of 
music awakes in the soul. Hope, with her anchor and her 
star, is present once more. There is a sense of intellectual 
and spiritual effluence in these moments which are sometimes 
called " moments of inspiration." They are not transitory ; 
but, in their effect, lift us into a higher state of existence. 
Perhaps the phenomenon in these that strikes us most is the 
suddenness and the unexpectedness. 

Then illnesses and accidents, with the mention of which I 
started on this devious essay, are matters which, by the 
patient indeed, are regarded as instances of the most un- 
pleasant form of the unexpected. Strictly speaking, this is 
not altogether the case with illnesses, for there is a true 
aphorism which says that all acute diseases are chronic dis- 
eases — that is to say, that they are the organised results of 
certain antecedents. But the unexpectedness of the accident 
is altogether unmitigated. Then think of the railway 
accident, against which the most prudent and far-sighted 
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man cannot possess any guarantee. Perhaps the reader 
may know the diiferent accounts of a railway accident given 
by the late Charles Dickens and by Bishop EUicott. O, 
those sad changes and chances of life 1 Volumes might 
be written on railway accidents alone, perhaps the most 
frequent and disastrous of all illustrations of the unexpected. 
But to get back to the simple philosophy of our subject. 
Its main purport has already been indicated. We must 
attune our minds to an attitude that recognises the changes 
and chances. We must make allowance for their coming — 
must anticipate them, and leave a margin. Forewarned, we 
are forearmed. We need not be taken by surprise if the 
unexpected comes in the most unexpected form. There is 
such a thing as a quiet courage in human life, when we fear 
no evil because the heart is fixed. There is such a thing as 
being fully settled as respects the great issues of life and* 
death, and being able to modulate all details with reference 
to the supreme governing principles of life. Then will come 
that supreme unexpected event which Richard Hooker calls 
** our own uncertain time of most assured departure." No 
wise man will leave that contingency out of his speculations. 
One day I was talking with an eminent conveyancing 
solicitor. " The one thing against which we have to guard,' 
said the man of law, " is the contingency of the demise." 
We know what he meant by this delicate veiling of 
the phrase. Happily, this is the contingency for which 
every preparation may be made. We live in the ages of 
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grace ; we have faith in a Redemption. In that faith may we 
80 live and die that the unexpected may not be the on- 
wdcome 1 

*' What can we do o'er whom the unbeholden 

HaDgs in a night with which we cannot cope ? 
What but look onward, and with faces golden 

Speak to each other softly of a hope ? 
Can it be true, the grace He is declaring ? 

O, let ns tmst Him, for His words are fair. 
Man, what is this, and what art thou despairing ? 

Uuii will forgive thee ail bat thy despair." 
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ON BEADING BETWEEN THE LINES. 



I WAS once mnch amnsed, on taking np a book of travels 
and experiences, on observing a satiric note addressed 
to the printer : ** These lines are to be spaced out widely, 
as there is much to be read between them." Now there is 
certainly a happy art, never more needed than in these 
modem days, of " reading between the lines." There is an 
old proverb which says that we should believe nothing that 
we hear, and only half that we see. The ages of faith are 
over, in which " that we saw it in print " was sufficient to 
assure conviction. Without actually going so far as to 
disbelieve what we read in print or manuscript, it is 
nevertheless true that something remains to be read over 
and above what we find in the manuscript or print. We may 
call it a gloss, or a marginal reading, or an interpretation ; 
but, however it may be described, the process is assuredly 
that of "reading between the lines." Even in public 
writing how much there is of private reading I If you are 
reading a leading article, or a debate in Parliament, or even 
the report of a law-case, you may often detect the bias. 
The intention is to write up or to write down. Even City 
articles are not immaculate. Even friendly correspondence 
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lias its special aim. That is a yerj good direction to '' space 
out the lines widely, as there is much to be read between 
them." 

I remember once being very much struck by a literal 
instance of ** reading between the lines." I was visiting a 
great scholar, one whose name is deservedly high throughout 
the learned world. I found him after breakfast poring 
diligently over an ancient manuscript. Those strong glasses 
and those faded characters must indeed be trying to the 
eyesight. " This," said the great authority on ancient 
manuscripts, " is a palimpsest." He was literally " reading 
between the lines." It was the usual kind of thing. There 
had been some old skin covered with writing; and more 
parchment being required for further writing, this parchment 
had been washed and prepared for the use of another scribe. 
The former writing had not been obliterated; but the 
characters were faded and could only with great difficulty 
be deciphered. In order that he might write the more 
easily, the copyist had avoided the former traces of manu- 
script; and thus the ancient manuscript was legible 
" between the lines." It has frequently happened that in 
the scriptorium of the ancient monastery the monk has 
written down some wild worthless legend, such as we may 
read by the hundred in the Acta Sanctorum ; and, to save 
expense and pains, has sacrificed some priceless text of 
Virgil or Cicero. To the best of my memory, in the case 
I am mentioning, it was a cursive manusciipt of some 
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portion of the New Testament, "wbicli itself miglit liave 
been a copy of those big earliest manuscripts of old which 
were called the Unical mss. Thus, through the simple 
process of literally reading " between the lines/' one of the 
most yaluable manuscripts in the world may haye been 
discovered. One of our poets has an interesting conceit 
of human life itself being a palimpsest. There is many a 
writing on our lives that memory can only faintly recall, 
and yet which is written as if with a pen of adamant and 
a point of diamond. Sometimes between the familiar lines 
of to-day we can discover tracings of the writings of far-off 
times, traces of thoughts and words and deeds which are 
forgotten, save for these sudden shocks of memory, but 
which have coloured and shaped the course of our lives. 

It is curious to note how Messieurs the Novelists have 
introduced writing between the lines as a trick of their 
craft. I am one of those who think that Monte Christo is 
a most delicious book, showing, as no other novelist had 
hitherto done, the poetry and privileges of wealth. Being 
at Marseilles the other day, I was much interested in seeing 
the allee in which Mercedes lived, and the cafe in which 
Edouard Dantes was arrested. A friend once took me by 
the arm, in a most enthusiastic manner, down a certain 
street. " In that street," he exclaimed, " Mr. Micawber 
ased to dwell." Imaginary personages are often more 
powerful than real personages. M. Dumas very neatly 
works in an incident of reading; between the lines. The old 
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abbi in the Ch&teau dlf relates how he found out the secret 
of the treasure buried in the island by rescuing the remains 
of a burned paper. He cunningly reads between the lines 
and is enabled to give an approximation to the actual 
writing. Mr. Wilkie Collins in the Moonstone makes a 
medical man take down some muttured ravings, from which, 
by a process analogous to reading between the lines, he con- 
structs a coherent whole. In a puzzle story such a trick is 
very useful. 

In the matter of testimonials it is always as well to read 
between the lines. The testimonial is valuable not so much 
for what it says as for what it does not say. This is the 
case through the whole gamut of testimonials, from the 
gorgeous epergnes presented to one another by the members 
of some Mutual Admiration Society to the characters given 
to domestic servants. Once a celebrated man told me that 
he had been asked to give a testimonial to a gentleman 
whom we will call Mr. Anscombe, who was a candidate for a 
professorship in a colonial university. " I only met Mr. 
Anscombe once in my life," said our friend, '^ and on that 
occasion he was in a state of beastly intoxication." I 
hastened to observe that under such circumstances he could 
hardly be expected to give a testimonial. " yes, I did," 
said the great man, " I managed to put something together 
that would serve his turn.'' I presun^e that a character for 
sobriety would hardly be among the good points enumerated ; 
but then, to be sore, that would be a matter that would 
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bardlj be looked for as requiring mention in the application 
of a man of learning for a professorphip. And yet various 
«ad instances might be giyen of very learned men being 
overcome by some very brutal vice. One might almost give 
a separate paper to this subject of testimonials. Occasionally 
they serve other purposes besides those of giving a character. 
The late Archdeacon Sinclair told the writer that when Sir 
William Hamilton was a candidate for a chair in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, in the gift of the Lord Provost and 
Baillie, Sir William came to the archdeacon in a state of 
great tribulation, and wished him to write a testimonial 
which he might lay before the civic patrons. " They don't 
know anything about my writings, and have rather got the 
idea that I am an atheist." The archdeacon wrote a very 
careful letter to the corporation, in which he cautiously ex- 
plained to their collective wisdom that, so far from Sir 
William Hamilton's writings being atheistical, they had a 
precisely contrary tendency. Sir William won the chair, and 
I believe that Mr. Sinclair always considered that he had a 
very great hand in his getting it. 

In this matter of the giving of characters there is generally 
a good deal of reading between the lines. In giving a 
character it is well to weigh and scrutinise every expression 
you use, as certainly your correspondent will not fail to 
weigh and scrutinise your expressions. There has been a 
great deal of unpleasant litigation in this matter of the 
giving of characters. If you give a character which the 
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seryant considors unjust, the servant may bring an action ; 
and if you give a character which the master considers un- 
fair, I believe that the master may bring an action. Certainly 
when a bank has been induced to give credit to a customer 
on account of unduly strong recommendations, it has sought 
and obtained a remedy against the recommender. The 
object of language being, according to Talleyrand, to dis- 
guise our thoughts, the art of reading between the lines is 
the art of penetrating through this disguise. This is not 
only shown in such a matter as servants' characters, and the 
whole gamut of testimonialising, but also in the matter of 
diplomatic correspondence. In Talleyrand or Metternich we 
have probably to " read between the lines," Lord Palmerston 
confounded the diplomacy of Europe by really saying simply 
what he meant, a device which served to " confound their 
politics," and " frustrate their knavish tricks." 

There are serious occasions in which people scan the lines 
before them very carefully, in order to see if there is any- 
thing to read between the lines. How often, when a young 
fellow has fallen out with his people at home, he anxiously 
scrutinises the language of "the governor," to see if he 
shows signs of relenting, and perhaps the old folk are doing 
just the same to see if he is showing signs of repenting ! 
Perhaps the college tutor has written to say that it is his 
painful duty to inform the parent or guardian of the young 
one's delinquencies. I confess that whenever a man writes 
to me about his " painful duty/' I feel inclined to read between 
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the lines and to constrae the expression in the sense of 
^ savage satisfaction." '' Great regret " very commonly means 
''great glee;" and when a man tells you that he has 
" much pleasure " in forwarding you money, he probably does 
so with groaning and much grinding of teeth. So also in 
the phrases and courtesies of life, it is constantly necessary 
to read between the lines. There are certainly cant phrases 
in which there is a great deal of affectation and no little 
insincerity. What a great deal of insincerity there is, for 
instance, in that expression '' thanks " when people are not at 
all thankful, and ** vastly'* and " awfully" really mean nothing! 
You commence your letter " My dear Sir," to a person whom 
you detest, and you say to another " Your obedient Servant " 
when obedience is the very last idea you have. You read 
between the lines, and not without a little satire or bitterness. 
It is the case in electioneering, in Parliament, in the making 
of books and speeches and reviews, that there is some 
motive more or less transparent. Macaulay makes the con- 
stituent say of the candidate, 

• He asked after my wife who was dead, 
And my children who never were born.* 

I by no means object to the courtesies of life even when they 
are obviously insincere, for they at least serve the purpose of 
oiling the wheels of the machine, but at the same time only 
the blear-eyed can fail to read between the lines. 

Similarly in the reading of novels we have constantly to 
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look between the lines. We need scarcely say that this is 
especially the case in reference to the novels of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Immediately he had published a political 
novel, one or more professed keys were at once issued. The 
best of it was, that each reader was at liberty to construct 
his own key. Every one was obliged to read Endymionj if 
only in self-defence ; for whoever sat by your side at dinner 
would talk of nothing else, while the interest of the story 
was yet fresh. The remarkable point was, that no key could 
be accurate. It was the fashion of Lord Beaconsfield, so 
Boon as he had completed a photograph, to blur it. It would 
offend against his code, perhaps also against the code of good 
manners, to draw a portrait distinctly recognisable. This, 
however, is done with some completeness when Croker is 
described as Kigby, and Theodore Hook as Lucius Gay. 
Almost invariably, however, we have just a few lines before 
another description is interwoven, perhaps of a distinctly 
antagonistic kind. Nevertheless, between those few lines it 
may be possible to read a great deal. 

It is remarkable for how many years Lever's novels were 
ignored by the London press. There was one London news- 
paper, however, which confessed that, ** amidst all the 
reckless extravagance, uproarious humour, and brilliant slap- 
dash, they read between the lifits of Lorrcquer a power of 
description, an insight into character, a mine of thought, 
which one might look for in vain in works of far higher 
pretension.'* Now this i» one of the highest powers of 
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criticism — to read between the lines ; to detect real genins 
even amid extravagances. How unfortunate for the fame of 
Lord Jeffrey that he abused Wordsworth, and of Professor 
Wilson that he abused Tennyson — ^mainly from the want of 
capacity to read between the lines 1 You take up a poem 
or a play ; critically you see a hundred faults, but there are 
lines which impress you at once as possessing the stamp of 
genius. It is the chief gift of a good editor or reviewer to 
read between the lines, and to discover the genius that is 
hid from the less critical and appreciative mind. 

Even in pictures one may at times read between the lines. 
In the conventual church of Santa Maria della Concezione 
at Rome is Guido's magnificent picture of the Archangel 
Michael trampling on the devil. Now Guido had a great 
spite against Pope Innocent X., and has drawn the Pope's 
portrait under the guise of the devil. A delicate stroke of 
satire is given in one of the pictures of the gentle Fra 
Angelico. It is a picture of the Last Judgment, and the 
condemned consist entirely of monks. Thus a skilful attack is 
made upon the whole body of them. There are many pictures 
the interest of which is greatly heightened when we know 
the personage in the portrait or the likeness that is intro- 
duced into the picture. We all know the picture of Lord 
Chatham fainting away in the House of Lords ; but Lord 
Macaulay asserts that frequently when Lord Chatham had 
the gout, it was because he did not choose to face difficult 
questions in his place in Parliament, 
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It very often happens in practical matters we have care- 
fully to read between the lines. The lines give us the 
letter, but we have to look " between the lines " for the 
spirit and the intention. When the will of a testator 
becomes obsolete and impracticable, it frequently becomes 
the duty of a Court of Equity to read between the lines, and 
give the nearest effect to his will. For instance, there was 
a man who left a large sum to insolvent debtors. It is a 
popular idea that imprisonment for debt is abolished, and 
those who have the distribution of the fund now apply it to 
general charitable objects. But if it is sought to read 
rightly between the lines of the bequest, perhaps the money 
might be properly devoted to the many poor debtors who 
are again and again imprisoned by the county-court judges 
without being in the least degree released from their original 
liability. Similarly in respect to educational bequests be- 
queathed ages ago to our colleges and universities. No 
doubt, if we read carefully between the lines, it was their in- 
tention to promote the objects that would best improve the 
intellectual and moral interests of the country. And herein 
lies the strength of the argument for the Endowment of 
Research. It may be argued that in our times the great 
business of life is not so much Greek and Latin, whatever 
may have been the case in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, as the investigation of the phenomena of Nature, of 
that knowledge which is only hidden in order that men by 
searching may find it out. It may be argued that if we 
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read between the lines of the great men who made the be- 
quests, that they never intended men in the prime of life to 
lead an indulgent existence upon fellowships, but that they 
might be pat in a position in which they could attain to the 
most profitable knowledge of their time. The Statute of 
Mortmain in some degree controls the domination of the 
dead hand ; but if statesmen would read carefully between 
the lines, as they increasingly try to do, there would be 
little difficulty in reconciling the aims of legislators with 
tlie intentions of benefactors. 

How often in human history and human character it 
becomes necessary for us to read between the lines I As 
one's experience of life enlarges, one sees more and more the 
perfect wisdom of the rule that tells us not to judge one 
another. Nothing, in an immense number of cases, is 
harder to judge than the moral quality of actions. The 
science of casuistry has been as much laughed away by Pascal 
as the style of chivalry by Cervantes. For instance, the 
same act which is mean in one man is generous in another. 
The average subscription of an English gentleman to any 
philanthropic or charitable object is precisely one guinea. 
Now it is certainly true that there are a large number of 
people who subscribe their guinea, to whom the guinea is a 
mere feather's weight which they do not feel in the least. 
But I do aver that there are many people to whom that 
guinea is a serious object, and involves a direct sacrifice. It 
is not without a decided mental struggle that they resolved 
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to persevere with the guinea instead of descending to th€ 
half-guinea. The difference may indicate not only the loss 
of some little luxury, but also the giving up of some 
necessity. Very often the man who seems to be mean is 
generous, and the apparently generous man is necessitous. 
I remember once seeing >a circumstance mentioned in the 
paper, where, it appeared to me, that a great unintentional 
injustice had been done to very worthy people. A man had 
won the Derby, He stood champagne on every side to 
every one who would partake thereof. Not only that, but 
some one suggested that he should give something heavy to 
a charity, with which suggestion I believe that he complied. 
Then the newspaper writer went on to say that you often 
found in the patron of the turf a liberality which you would 
not meet in professedly benevolent and Christian circles. 
Now to this I demur. A man, even of large fortune, who 
makes benefe nee an active duty, cannot do the sudden 
liberal act of another who has just won ten or twenty 
thousand on the Derby. Let us suppose the extreme ca^fe, 
which, however, is not so uncommon, that he habitually sets 
aside one-tenth of his income for pious and charitable uses. 
Such a man finds at the very beginning of his financial year 
Ihnt his tithe is absolutely mortgaged, that he has given 
away to the very limit of his strength, and that he cannot 
meet any new demand without surrendering some object to 
which he is mentally pledged, or incurring some further 
sacrifice which is really beyond his means. Then the unre- 
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fleeting observer, who hsa never practised himself in reading 
between the lines, terms the man who has performed a 
sudden act of solitary paunificence as exceedingly liberal, and 
condemns the man of unobserved, punctual, persistent good- 
ness as being in comparison illiberal and mean. Happily, 
the man of quiet unobtrusive charity has never accustomed 
himself greatly to regard the world's praises or blame. I 
believe that of all virtues justice is the last and most 
difficult to be learned, and the habit of reading between the 
lines is the most valuable auxiliary in moral training. 

It is a habit which we are constantly called upon to 
exercise if we would correct false estimates, and have some 
sort of understanding of the varieties of human nature and 
individual character. That man who seems to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve, who shakes you so heartily by the 
hand, who is always so friendly and joyous, who gives you 
the fullest idea of frankness and fairness, may be only 
playing a part which health and prosperity make easy to him, 
aud which may admirably serve his own purposes of popu- 
larity, or social influence, or sordid gain. Should you watch 
your man narrowly, being gifted with the art of reading 
through the lines, some awkward fact is sure to crop up, 
the index of the real character, which, as in the case of the 
palimpsest, underlies the apparent and more modern charac- 
teristics. Again, it is not uncommon for men who are truly 
liberal to carefully hide their liberality, that they may not 
be imposed on ; and men of the tenderest nature to adopt 
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harsh forbidding mannerB to save themselves from being 
lacerated by the obtuseness or cruelty of others. If you 
bide your time, snch quaint, impressive, hardly discernible 
writing will emerge, as if from invisibly ink, between the 
conventional lines of the palimpsest. In long midnight 
talks in college rooms, or in lonely mountain solitudes, I 
have seen something " between the lines '' as hard as a cunei- 
form inscription, until the secret of the letters has been 
thoroughly revealed, and then has come the full flood of 
confidences and revelations. There are so many unknown 
things in a human life, which, if only told, might prove an 
apology, explain curious phenomena, and either enlist sym 
pathy or deepen disgrace. Take the case of a man who 
leads a life of storm and controversy, who is one of the great 
combatants of the Senate or the Bar, and who is to be found 
wherever contention is bitterest and highest. ' But when 
once he has crossed the threshold of his home, all is peace ; 
he is in the midst of the roses and evergreens of domestic 
life ; love, sympathy, affiance, wrap him in profound repose, 
and brace him anew for the strain and conflict of life. But 
there is another man whose lot is apparently far less 
arduous, but in reality is far more so. He seems to pass 
days of ease at home, screened from the vulgar dust and 
noise of battle ; but home may be no home for him. He 
may be surrounded with cares with which he may not be 
able to contend, and from which he cannot flee ; he may be 
childless and wifeless, or wife and children may only present 
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ideas of difficaltj, antagonism, and alienation. That mtist 
be a skilled eyesight that will detect the private life behind 
the public life. I remember a man reading a magnificent 
passage in a review. It was fall of breadth and wisdom, of 
eloquence and power. And he found out that the writer 
become so famous was his next-door neighbour, a man whom 
he had always despised as one of the driest and fustiest of 
mortals. A man went to Edinburgh to consult a great 
physician, and all that the great physician could do was to 
tell him to call on a man whom he had known for years, and 
who lived on the opposite side of the way. Buch people had 
only read the lines, and had not sought to read between 
them. If we really read them, we might find out that oor 
neighbours are much cleverer than we supposed them to be, 
and that we ourselves are not so clever as we thought. Ah, 
well, let us do our level best, my friends, so to write aspira- 
tion, effort, and endurance on the very foundations of onr 
moral nature, but when we or others scrutinise the charac^ 
ters beneath the lines, we may decipher stmiething of 
heavenly consolation and immortal hope 1 
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THERE is something that may be thought decidedly 
triyial in taking up for consideration such a subject 
as recreation. But there is a business in pleasure, a 
seriousness in amusement. There is no doubt in the world 
that people will insist on being amused, and that they 
require amusement ; and it may be useful to indicate some 
of the facts and principles that may enable us to legislate 
for ourselres in these matters. The word itself suggests 
by its derivation and import the serions set of considera- 
tions by which it is surrounded. A human being is nearly 
falling to pieces. He is at low-water mark ; he is used up. 
The question arises, How are we to deal with this inert 
heap of humanity, and to knead it into shape once more ? 
How are we to make him well, and — ^to give the first 
principle of all medicine — ^to keep him well ? We want, 
to use colloquial language, to make a new man of him, to 
set him on his legs once more; in short, to re-create him. 
Therefore recreation is not something that lies outside our 
ordinary existence, but something which should belong to 
its essential plan. In an immense variety of cases there 
18 no better prescription than rest and change. Which 
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tilings — ^rest and change — inrolre and aim at recreation. 
Now recreation is not only a medicine, but a food ; not only 
a tonic, but also a regular article of diet. Every man who 
works knows the absolute need of that recreation which, in 
its simplest and most universal form, means rest. Every 
night we die and every morning we become alive again. 
The unravelled lines of life are gathered up once more. 
Tliere is a fresh creation, a re-creation for each of us each 
each day. But of course recreation involves something more 
than this simple fundamental notion. There is an active 
side as well as a passive side to the subject. The active 
side of recreation lies in the amusements of life. 

The impoi*tance of the subject may be seen in the fact, 
or in the alleged fact, that the people who take recreation 
live long lives, and the people who deny themselves recrea- 
tion live short lives. It would be difficult to obtain a full 
verification of the hypothesis, but all observation goes in 
support of it. I should feel inclined to go a step further, 
and to assert that the man who does the most work is he 
who gets the most recreation. The great difficulty is to 
adjust the relationship between the two, and, where 
necessary, to redress the balance. If you look at knowing 
University men, aiming at the highest prizes within their 
reach, you will not get them to work, unless on the spurt, 
for more than a certain number of hours a day. Our judges 
and statesman are people who find it wise to mingle freely 
in society, and also to cultivate every kind of recreation 
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which they think might do them good. Sir George 
Coraewall Lewis said, indeed, that life would be very toler- 
able sare for its amusements ; but I expect Sir George took 
bis share of them for all that. There is always a great 
deal of philosophy in Mr. Sleary^s remark in Dickens's 
Hard Timea^ "Don't be croth with uth poor yagabonth. 
People mntht be amuthed. They can't be alwayth a-leam- 
ing, nor yet they can't be alwayth a-working — ^they ain't 
made for it. You mulht have us, Thquire, Do the withe 
thing and the kind thing too, and make the betht of uth, 
not the wurtht." We shall see presently that the ethics of 
amusement open up a very wide and important subject. 
But of the primary necessity of recreation there can be no 
donbt. The more time we all have for leisure so much the 
better, if we only know how to lay out our leisure wisely. 
Godwin ingeniously calculated that four hours per head 
daily would do all the work of the world. In this unsatis- 
factory world of oers some people work a great deal too 
bard, and some do by far too little. One cannot but think 
that in the divine order all the discoveries and inventions 
of modem days were intended to abbreviate the processes 
of labour, to diminish the bodily and extend the mental 
and moral employments, and so let men gamer in the rich 
fruits of a happy leisure. " Knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers;" and the accelerated processes of life — such is 
our mental blindness — seem to abridge still further, for so 
many, the opportunities of recreation. In Mr. Edwin 
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Arnold's Light of Asia be represents even the great 
Baddha getting a hint on the subject of recreation from 
some Naaich-girls. The burden of their song was this : 

" The string o'entretched breaks, and the music flies ; 
The string o'erslack is dumb, and music dies ; 
Tune us the sitar neither ]ow nor high." 

Now Buddha was one of the few but very Rensible people 
who look at what is said, and not at the people who say it, 
the converse being generally the case. 

"Her light words echoed on the ear 
Of him, that holy man, who sat so rapt 
Under the fig-tree by the path. But Buddha 
Lifted his great brow as the wantons passed, 
And spake : * The foolish ofttimes teach the wise ; 
I strain too much this string of life, belike 
Meaning to make such music as shall save. 
Mine eyes are dim now that they see the truth ; 
My strength is waned now that my need is most; 
Would that I had sach help as man must have, 
For I shall die, whose life was all men's hope.' " 

The true philosophy of life is "to tune the sitar neither 
low nor high." We must meet each emergency of life as 
it rises. Bunsen truly said that life was "a conflict of 
duties." But instead of dealing with the duties first and 
the recreations afterwards, we should draw no such line 
of distinction, but put the recreation among the front of 
the duties. Our first human duty is to keep body and 
mind in the highest state of efficiency for the discharge 
of our life-work. Even those whose theory of pleasure 
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does not coincide with such a yiew will find that 
they get the highest amount of interest oat of life 
if they make recreation a means to an end and not an 
end in itself. 

Our modern life is so strained and complex that it is a 
matter of some difficulty to deal with the theory and 
practice of amusements. Modem Phariseeism — and at 
times something better than Phariseeism — has too often 
girded at all anmsements and made a clean sweep of the 
whole board. Most of us find sufficient difficulty in keep- 
ing the Ten Commandments without inventing a lot of 
other commandments — " Thou shalt not play cards, nor 
dance^ nor go to the opera," nor a number of other 
traditions of men, which often petrify in the cold heart 
and narrow understanding. Goethe in the dialogue repre- 
senting shallow culture and true culture makes Wagner 

say: 

^ Tve often heard it said at least, 
An actor might instruct a priest." 

Faust answers : 

" Yes, if the priest an actor be, 
Which sometimes happens, certainly.** 

I cannot but think that if some manager would start 
a theatre, of which the recognised principle should be 
, that the British oath should not be heard, and the 
double entendre be banished, the result would be that 
many persons, who only go occasionally, or under protest, 
to a theatre, would go there regularly, as a most legitimate 
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ftnd thorongli relaxation. This would certainly promote 
the commercial prospects of the stage. When the question 
is discussed as between the stage and the pulpit, there 
can be no doubt that a great deal of earnestness has been 
imported into the subject. There was a time, within living 
memory, when drunkenness and debauchery were the accom- 
paniments of the purlieus of the theatre. All people who 
took serious views of human life held it their duty to 
protest against the flagrant evils which they witnessed. 
The result has been to generate a deeply-rooted aversion 
against the stage, which probably will never be altogether 
extirpated. Those who are connected with the stage at 
the present time would, for the most part, condemn all 
snch evils as severely as the severest moralists. There 
are still perhaps some matters to be amended. It is to be 
hoped that they will receive amendment in due time ; and 
the faults that remam belong rather to the accidents than 
to the essentials of the theatrical profession. A curious 
incidental proof of the value which theatricals may attain 
is to be found in the remarkable disclosures which 
have been made respecting polygamy in Utah by Mrs. 
Stenhouse. The very married ladies of Salt Lake City 
have a strong predilection for dramatic entertainments. In 
the absence of any religion worthy of the name, the stage 
has stepped into its vaunted position of a great moral 
teacher. As a rule, every drama delineates the absorb- 
ing love of one man for one woman, a matter which 
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Bet the married ladies of Utah, where a solitary hnsband 
is apportioned to a variety of wires, deeply pondering. 
The result of the drama was to give a decided blow to the 
principles of polygamy. 

The clerical uncertainty about cards is brought out very 
amusingly in the correspondence of Mr. R. W. Sibthorp, 
the brother of that queer old eccentricity the member for 
Lincoln, who would shake his fist at Lord John Russell in 
the dining-room of the House of Commons, and tell him 
that he was perfectly satisfied that he would sell his 
country for a five- pound note. This amiable clergyman 
was. always oscillating from the Church of England to 
Rome, and from Rome to England, and then from the 
Church of England once more to the Church of Romp, 
This genial but fluctuating gentleman was greatly exercised 
in his mind on the subject of cards. His remarks strike 
me as being very much deserving of attention on the 
subject generally, " I should like to hear your opinions 
on the subject of amusements ; not their necessity, for I 
have no doubt about that. They constitute a part of our 
mental and our spiritual food, without which altogether 
we should fall into Sk. decline and fade away. But what 
is your opinion about cards 1 Take my own case to try 
them by. I am too deaf to enjoy or enter into conver- 
sation ; I cannot read by candlelight ; still less can I use 
my pen. A female has work which may occupy and amuse 
her when so circumstanced^ but what can I do ? Chess is 
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not a recreation, bnt a study, and a seyere mental exercise, 
for, after all, a trifle. I hare fonnd an occasional rubber 
at mrhist beneficial, recreating the mind and so the body. 
I know of no other mental recreation that will come to my 
belp. I am not aware that in the slightest degree it affects 
my temper ; the stake is a mere trifle. My medico rather 
recommends it, as he does in the daytime bagatelle. Now 
let me hear what you hare to say. Your early views, I 
daresay, like mine, were a decisive condemnation. But if 
I had not got to the end of my paper, I could tell you of a 
case in my own family, wherein I am clear I acted wrong 
in keeping aloof from th«m. But I must close, asking 
ever your prayers." The conduct of Count Zinzendorff may 
be paralleled, the friend of Wesley and the leader of the 
Moravians. As a rule he did not approve of playing cards 
for money, and said that the winnings ought to be given 
to the poor or expended in buying Bibles for them. 
Talleyrand's remark may be remembered to the man who 
could not play cards : " What a miserable old age you are 
preparing for yourself I " 

But let us reduce the matter to its simplest elements. 
One of the very fir-'t elements of recreation is society. We 
might go through the whole range of society, from its very 
highest forms in the saloons of the great and illustrious, 
among beauties and wits and statesmen, to the humble 
society of our own hearth and home, which, thanks to the 
equality of a gracious Providence, is just as good as at the 
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other end of the scale. The great duty which parents owe 
to children is to give them plenty of society. If you wish 
to keep young men away from the music-hall and the 
drinking-bar, from unworthy friendships and unworthy loves, 
you must provide plenty of good cheerful society. Get the 
children to know nice families, and provide equal and worthy 
associates. Only care in moderation for those great 
adjuncts of society, feasting and fashion, and let good society, 
good in the best sense of the term, be the object sought 
for. Without wishing to be a Spartan, or to approve of the 
Spartan theory, one might put in a warning note against 
the system of expensiveness, which in many families makes 
pleasant company an occasional instead of a regular circum- 
stance. I even know of a certain clerical society, which at 
the beginning was supposed to nave been instituted on the 
frugal bread- and-cheese system, degenerate into something 
highly luxurious. There were some thirty or forty men, and 
the notion was that each member in his turn was to give a 
mild entertainment at the end of an evening of conversation 
and discussion. A man's turn would only come round once in 
three or four years. But the society drifted in the direction 
of splendid banquets held occasionally at West-end hotels. 
George Herbert strongly recommends his Country Parson, 
when he has finished the duties of his Sunday, to 
go out to supper or have his neighboars home to sup 
with him. And Milton says, in a sonnet to his friend 
Cyriac Skinner: 
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**WhA,t neat repast shall feast us, liglit'and choice 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well toucht, or artful voice 
Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 
He who of these delights can judge and spart 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

I may be permitted to make a few notes ob some fartber 
amusements. Within the present generation it may be said 
that music has become a national pursuit. A tide of music 
is always flooding the country. A large portion of the 
population belongs to choral societies. In London alone 
we hare three thousand professors of music and eight-hun- 
dred persons engaged in the music trade. I am persuaded 
that the highest kind of music has the highest ethical yalue. 
We are all on safe lines when we love music ourselves and 
encourage others to have as much of it as possible. I may 
mention a curious illustration of this which came within my 
own knowledge. There is one very musical dean, in whose 
cathedral town, or city, there is always a garrison in barracks. 
On one occasion the Messiah was given in this place, and the 
dean good-naturedly gave one of the privates a ticket to 
hear it. The dean accidently met the man as he was coming 
away from the performance. The fellow looked very queer. 

Well, how have you got on ? " asked the dean. " Well, 
Bir, 1 have been to hear the Messaltnay*^ he replied. (It was 
the oddest of odd mistakes, but I give it exactly as it was 
given me.) " Well, sir, it was a very queer performance. 
It made me feel queer all over. It made me feel my heart 
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and inside all topsy-tiirvey like. I feel qnite bad, please 
yonr bononr." " I am sorry for tbat. Come indoors, and 
my man will give yon a glass of brandy.'* " No, tbank yon, 
sir. I am beginning to tbink tbat I bare taken too many 
glasses of brandy in my time. And, if yon please, sir, I 
tbink I sbonld like to go bome and say my prayers." 

Fisbing" bas always been tbe ebosen recreation of tbe 
contemplative man. A man eitber likes it, or be does not. 
Mr. Cope, in bis well-known picture, represents George 
Herbert in bis garden at Bemerton fisbing. Now I sbould 
like to know wbat is Mr. Cope's antbority for tbis delineation. 
Undoubtedly tbere is a garden witb a stream at tbe bottom 
of it, for I bave been to see tbe place myself, and fisb migbt 
bave been caugbt in it. But tbere is neitber line nor legend 
about George Herbert fishing. But George Herbert's biogra- 
pher, Izaak Walton, was a fisherman of renown, and I expect 
tbat Mr. Cope bas confused Herbert with tbe biographer. 
Certainly fisbing is a simple, and, in a double sense, a pas- 
toral occupation. I really tbink that tbe book does not 
hurt tbe fish, and that the fishes, like tbe foxes, rather enjoy 
tbe sport. Though no fisherman myself, I like to go out 
with a friend salmon- fisbing. I really tbink tbat while I 
pace the elastic turf on tbe bank, or leisurely enjoy tbe pros- 
pect, I enjoy the business quite as well as my friend, who is 
up to tbe breast in water, and is madly grasping after some 
" finny monster of tbe deep." I enjoy the air and exercise ; 
I enjoy the opening of fresh views as one follows tbe wind- 
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ingB of the stream amid the hflls; I enjoy the present lancb ; 
and I highly appreciate the ultimate results of my friend^s 
sport. Deep-sea fishing may be also highly recommended. 
I hare always wondered why visitors at the seaside do so 
little in the way of setting their lines and lobster-pots and 
going out fishing. Without spending '' a night and a day on 
the deep/* like St. Paul, which is more disagreeable than 
might be supposed to some of us, you may get an excellent 
time on the feeding-grounds, which may really be remuner- 
ative. A good fisherman ought always to be able to pay 
his expenses, except on some Scottish streams, where you 
have to hand over what you have caught and to pay for the 
privilege of catching it. 

And, after all, there are few recreations better than garden- 
ing. This is essentially the recreation of the philosopher 
and the statesman, of Sallnst and Seneca, of Lord Bacon 
and Sir William Temple. We recollect the gardens of Al- 
cinous and of Armida. Sir William Temple insists that four 
things are necessary for a garden — flowers, fruit, shade, and 
water. Horace Walpole happily says that all nature is a 
garden. " Nothing," says Bacon, " is more pleasant to the 
eye than green grass nicely shorn.** I recall gratefully my 
wanderings in the gardens of Kew and Dropmore, of Fon- 
tainebleau and Chantilly. Different styles delight different 
men, as the valley or the wilderness, the orange-walk, and 
the semi-tropical and the topiarian. How many people find 
so much happiness in the arrangements of lawn and shrubbery. 
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in the walled garden, in the pinetum, in the arenue of rhodo- 
dendra ! Here the blackbird " warbles, eats, and dwells," 
and the thmsh " sings each song twice oyer." 

Of all recreation exercise in the open air appears to be 
by far most in accordance with these conditions. Such 
recreation is all the rage at the present time. Many young 
men seriously belieye that they are sent to the Universities 
for the sake of studying athletics. The field-days of the 
out-of-door clubs, such as antiquarian and naturalist societies, 
combine the open air with all kind of iniellec(»ual pursuits. 
The commencement of the system is due to old Thomas 
Johnson, the editor of QetBrde^ 8 Herbal ^ and the great Linnaeus 
adopted it as furnishing an admirable method for scientific 
instruction. In our own country these were called " herbor- 
isings." The Apothecaries' Company had their famous 
" physic gardens" at Chelsea, and had six " herborisings" in 
the course of the year, in which they sometimes collected the 
specimens of wild plants which might then be discovered 
between Islington and London. This system has immensely 
developed. It is a tradition many Cambridge men have 
that they took geological expeditions with Sedgwick and 
botanical ones with Henslow. 

Violent athletics are with many people a favourite mode 
of amusement. This is especially the case at the Universities, 
where many young men exclusively devote their lives to 
aquatics, rackets, and cricket. They regard as an idle legend 
the idea that the Universities were primarily intended as 
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places of instniction, and regard tbem as being exclasively 
places of amusement. Now a warning note should be sounded 
on this matter. The greatest commanders declare that the 
athletes make the worst kind of soldiers. They complain 
that vast muscle and small wit generally went together ; 
and in our own days the soldier has as much need of wit as of 
muscle. Galen, the great physican, was strongly in favour 
of exercising his body, but he set his face against athletics. 
"He declares the state of health of professional athletes to be 
most deceptive and precarious, and their strength to be of no 
use for any sound and practical purpose. 

It ought to be observed that recreation, to be thoroughly 
eftective, ought to be that which takes a man most thoroughly 
out of himself. He ought to do that to which he is altogether 
unaccustomed, and which, indeed, may not be altogether 
in accordance with his tastes and pursuits. For instance, 
take a man who is strictly sedentary, and consider how we 
may give him the most thorough kind of change. Put him 
on horseback, especially if he is not accustomed to horses ; or 
send him on the sea, especially when the water is rough, if 
he is not accustomed to the sea. You take him thoroughly 
out of himself. He is obliged to think and act in a way in 
which he is not accustomed to think and to act. The whole 
current of his thought and being sets in an entirely different 
direction. He is taken out of himself. He is obliged to 
devote some care and attention to his own cuticle. The 
healthiest changes are from the north to the south, and from 
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the soutli to tlie north, from solitude to society, and from 
society to solitude. 

The best recreation, after all, is that which is to be found 
at home. M. Guizot says, " Neither the engrossing occu- 
pations of politics nor the excitement of opposition, nor the 
gratification of vanity, have ever wholly absorbed and 
satisfied me. I have never been thoroughly and really happy 
except through my affections ; and if I should succeed in 
everything else it would be of very little consequence to me 
if I had no one on whom to bestow them. One's heart is 
one's life, and one's heart is in the bosom of one's family. 
I can say this with more authority than anyone, for I have 
known and tried ' everything." His daughter truly says 
that it was in his house, in the bosom of his family, that he 
found rest and peace. 

The simplest forms of recreation are the cheapest and the 
best. The four elements of recreation may be described as 
walking, talking, reading, listening. These four are the 
basis and primal constituents of amusements. A walk after 
breakfast is the finest tonic in the world. We are curious 
machines after all, and the brisk walk in the morning seems 
to brace up the whole physical and mental system. It is to 
be observed, however, that the walk should really be a recre- 
ation, and not form a study. People who are acute observers 
frequently convert the lanes and fields into a study or labora- 
tory. They are busy with Nature or human nature. They 
will study the hedges or the humanities. Charles Dickens, 
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who had an idea of preserviDg the reqnifiite balance, nsed to 
occupy exactly the same time in walking as in writing. But 
perhaps he worked quite as hard at the walking as at the 
writbg. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke truly says in one of his semi- 
theological discourses : " Enjoyment is a necessity of life, 
and its morning air. It is equally vain and wicked to 
lessen or decry it, for we have not half enough of it. 
But it is a shameful thing when men, not ruling it with 
temperance, degrade it in the eyes of others by making it 
equivalent to satiety. Enjoy, then, but keep the beauty of 
enjoyment by self-restraint in it." Here we have indicated 
a governing principle in all our recreation. People who 
live simply for their amusemeut speedily transform the 
character of their pursuit. Amusement becomes their work 
instead of their by-play, their business instead of their 
pastime. A very anxious and disappointing business it 
frequently proves — full of vanity and vexation of spirit. 
A curious fact is to be noted in the history of people who 
take too long holidays. The long vacation often becomes 
a time of very severe work. If an active-minded man takes 
too long a vacation, after a certain date he proceeds to 
convert his time of rest into a time of work. He vigor- 
ously gets up the whole subject of the flora and fauna of 
his district, or goes into its history and archaaology. And 
80 it may happen that he returns to the normal groove of 
labour unrefreshed and overworked. The warning is equally 
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necessary both to those who take too mach and to those 
who take too little amusement. The true principle is, that 
our work should not be for the sake of amusement, but our 
amusement for the sake of work. Just as we wrap pre- 
cious things, gold and jewels, in wool, so we encase our 
hours of labour in our hours of rest and change. There 
are some people who are out of all sympathy with their 
work, who labour against the collar, and who frankly say 
that they go through the drudgery of life simply with the 
idea of amassing means for enjoying themselves. Such a 
view of life is essentially false and unworthy. An exist- 
ence of this kind must be a very wretched one. 

I have endeavoured to indicate, dealing with examples, 
what is the true philosophy of the subject. It cannot be 
too clearly recognised that the idea of rest and recreation is 
the interval between two acts of labour, a period during 
which the exhausted powers are recreated. "If rest 
exceeds these limits," it has been truly said, " it generally 
brings on a dull and heavy sadness." But while a warning 
word is necessary in the case of laziness, or in the case of 
unwholesome and stimulating exciting pleasures, in this 
feverish age of hurry and unrest, it may be still more 
expedient to argue in favour of moderate and rational 
enjoyment. We know the proverb that " all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy ; " and when the boy Jack has 
become the full-grown man John, the proverb assuredly' 
loses none of its value and acceptability. 
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ON THE LOST AETS OP CONVERSATION 
AND LETTEE-WEITING. 



I AM afraid there is mucli "reason to believe that con- 
versation and letter-writing will shortly be numbered 
among the lost arts ; that, indeed, to a considerable extent, 
thej are lost arts already. , This may seem a somewhat bold 
statement at the present day. Mr. Fawcett gives us 
periodical orations on the prosperous statistics of the Post 
Office, from which it is clear that the correspondence of 
the country is in a most voluminous condition. Moreover, 
it is clear that this is the great talking age. Eloquence is 
gone ; but talk remains. From every local board and vestry, 
to the biggest vestry of all, the House of Commons, there 
are floods of talkings. But for the most part it is what 
Lord Beaconsfield calls the '' chatter of irresponsible 
frivolity," Such old adages as " Talk less and say more," 
" When you have nothing to say, say nothing," have become 
obsolete and disregarded. We do not, perhaps, talk so 
much at home as people do on the Continent. There it 
seem to be chatter, chatter, chatter, all day long. We are 
astonished at the volume and rapidity. We wonder 
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whether the constant stream of talk is ever fed at the 
source by anything in the way of reading, reflection, and 
observation. In this, as in other respects, we are con- 
stantly approaching the worst Parisian models. Of course 
I am not speaking of the best causerie of the salon, but of 
the constant unmeaning chatter that is to be heard on 
every side. But this is no more real conversation than 
the tearing of raw flesh by the Terra del Fuegans would be 
recognised as dining by Ude, or Brillat-Savarin. Similarly 
the immensity of correspondence does not prove the exist- 
ence of letter-writing. The " Talkee-talkee " has indefinitely 
affected correspondence. A great number of letters are 
nothing more than jottings in a note book, or the items of an 
account. The number of letters which you write to people 
simply because they have written to yon is something really 
enormous. It involves a waste of time, paper and stamps 
enough to send a man to the workhouse. Better let the 
letters answer themselves. We live in an age that rejoices in 
quantity. The deterioration of conversation and letter- writing 
has been constantly going on. It has become much worse 
within a measurable period. I have known good letters and 
good talk, which, within the last decade or two, have become 
totally extinct, or at least are upon the inevitable eve of 
becoming so. There is, therefore, much reason to fear, that 
if the destructive process continues unabated, we shall have 
to add those of writing and speaking, not absolutely, of 
course, but considered as branches of the fine arts. They are 
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in the state of "going, going,** befcre Oie final "gone** 
of the hammer. 

Certain arts there are that seem already to have perished. 
We may say that memory itself, as a fine art, has passed 
away. Where are those, who, like the Rhapsodists of old. 
could repeat the whole of the Iliad or Odyssey at a sitting ? 
The art of painting glass can only be feebly imitated by us 
modems. This summer I was looking at some of the 
oldest glass in England, in Tewkesbury Abbey, and some 
of the oldest-painted glass in France, at the cathedral of 
Chartres ; and where will ever such glass be produced again 
as that of six or seven centuries ago ? There is a particular 
purple dye which seems absolutely lost without hope of 
recovery. The fine art of pigments seems to be almost lost. 
Look at the Turner and Claude that hang together, accord- 
ing to Turner's request, in the National Gallery. The Claude 
is almost as fresh as yesterday, while the Turner seems at 
least three hundred years old. What is called the Samian 
pottery appears to be a lost art. At Caerleon-upon-Usk, 
and many old Roman stations, there is this old perished 
pottery found, surpassing the science of the present day in 
closeness of grain and beauty of polish. Where is the 
secret of building like the Pyramids, if all is true of the 
Pyramids that Mr. Piazzi Smith asserts about them ! In 
the same way conversation and letter-writing, considered as 
fine ar+s, show a lamentable decadence everywhere, and 
are totally lost in some strata of society. Who now looks 
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for letters like those of Cowper and Madame de Sevigne, 
wnich unite the highest literary finish with perfect natnral- 
ness r or such letters as those of Madame de Remusat, most 
valuable when they are most open and unrestrained, as in 
those to her own husband and son ? 

If one were asked to define what was the great charm of 
conversation, it would be easier to give a description than a 
definition. And even a description would fail in conveying 
that certain subtle essence and charm which in really good 
talking we feel rather than define. We go to inspired wisdom 
for adequate similes, and there we read of iron sharpen- 
ing iron and of face answering to face, as in water. There 
are two special ingredients in all good talk, without which 
conversation may be an intellectual exercise, but is devoid of 
a spiritual tone. These are silence and sympathy. The secret 
of true companionship is that you are permitted not only to 
speak, but to keep still. Your conversation will not be 
mistaken for intellectual fence ; your silence will not be 
misconstrued for stupidity or indifference. You venture 
to pause, that you may follow the train of thought that has 
been aroused, or to shape the argument or example that is 
lurking within the mind. If you pause, though simply for 
the purpose of gathering in the features of a landscape or of 
a room, this too may be a help for our curiously adjusted 
mind. Above all we ought to have perfect rest and affiance 
in the sympathy of our companion. The silence and sym- 
pathy are to conversation what shadow and foliage and the 
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sound of falling water are to scenery. What makes women, 
perhaps^ the best talkers of all is this spiritual and moral 
element, the tact, the good taste, the grace, the quick- 
witted apprehension, and the delicate raillery. These things 
confer the true artistic touch in conversation. Plato, in his 
wonderful conversations, the Socratic Dialogues, always 
gives his subject a fringe of graceful wit and poetical 
illustration, but beneath the shell there is invariably a very 
hard nut to be cracked. Arthur Helps, in his Friends in 
Council, has adroitly introduced a lady with the effect of 
considerably lightening the dialogue. In many works of a 
philosophical nature the employment of a dialogue form is 
most advantageous. It enables a subject to be viewed on 
every side and in every shifting aspect, and gives the side- 
lights and undertones which can never be fully exhibited in 
any other shape. Dialogues of this kind actually occur, and 
are not only the wire-worn efforts of authors in their study. 
A metaphysical author of great repute, in a preface to a 
well-known book, thanks a distinguished man for the light 
and aid that had been afforded to him in the course of conver- 
sation during long walks. A case in the law-courts or a 
debate in Parliament are only extreme instances of a very 
arduous kind of conversation. One may reverently say 
that the conversation which involves sympathy, intelligence, 
generous appreciation approximates to what is called the 
communion of saints. We bring away not only the im- 
pressions of fact and force of thought, but the intonation of 
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voice, the witcliery of smile or sigh, the friendly clasp of 
hands, and the spirit-kiss of related intelligences. 

It is this kind of conversation which is greatly deteri- 
orating in England. At no time did we greatly excel in it. 
" Neither our language nor our temperament," says Lord 
Houghton, " favours that sympathetic intercourse where the 
feature and the gesture are as active as the voice, and in 
which the pleasure does not so much consist in the thing 
conmiunicated as in the act of communication ; and still less 
are we inclined to value and cultivate that true art of conver- 
sation, that rapid counterplay and vivid exercise of combined 
intelligences which bears to the best ordinary speech the 
relation that serious whist bears to " playing cards," and 
which pre-supposes, not previous study, but the long and 
due preparation of the imagination and the intellect.*' Lord 
Houghton has a suggestive remark on "the inevitable 
frivolities that wait on large companies of men, or the moral 
and intellectual condescensions which great popularity in the 
social as well as in the political world demands." He relates 
that when Pozzo di Borgo visited an English house he 
would draw the last arrived foreigner into a comer, and say, 
** Viens done causer ; je n'ai pas caus^ pour quinze jours." 
Madame de Stael said that un esprit de sociabiJite existed in 
France from the highest to the lowest, but in England this 
is chiefly noticeable from its absence. As Novalis said, 
*^ every Englishman is an island." 

We may be able to give some approximate reason for the 
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decline of those delightful arts which once had a greater 
amount of existence among us than Novalis might haTO 
credited us with. Fiifet, the grand old leisure of other days 
has departed and fled. Moreover, talk has become a market- 
able commodity, and men prefer rather to listen than to 
speak. Our great men distrust mixed audiences; their 
speeches may be repeated, or, worse still, they may be dis- 
torted. Tennyson's words are quite true : 

•• When all his warm heart, sherris-warmed. 
Flashed forth in random speeches, 
Ere days that dealt in ana swarmed 
With literary leeches.*' 

It is not pleasant for a man to find his own remarks 
served up in a mutilated or disguised form in another man's 
diary. No doubt there are persons who would feel greatly 
pleased and flattered if their random remarks, when possess- 
ing real shining ore, should be gathered up and carefully 
edited. Johnson knew of his BoswelPs proceedings, and no 
doubt was both secretly and openly pleased with it ; and tht 
Conversations which Mr. Nassau Senior, has so faithfully 
recorded with the great people whom he met at great houses 
have the merit of popularising and elucidating their views, 
and shedding much serviceable illustration on their characters 
and careers. I imagine that few of his personages would 
quarrel with these records ; and it is most probable that in 
most cases they were not published without the full assent 
and privity of the persons concerned. But people become 
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shy when other people, without tact or taste, or the necess- 
ary literary qualifications, and without asking any permission, 
are bent upon compiling the literary ana which our age so 
persistently demands, and of which it of course obtains a 
corresponding supply. Another reason for the present thin- 
ness, both of quantity and quality, may be mentioned. The 
immense mass of printed literature which is ushered into the 
world every day cuts the ground from under a good deal of 
conversation and letter-writing ; or rather, we might say, 
are conversation and letter- writing shaped in a particular 
way and directed into this new channel. The people who are 
best able to talk and best able to write address their remarks 
to the multitude instead of to their friends. They find that 
their time and their pen possess a marketable value at the 
current rate of exchange. Hence it happens that those 
who might be supposed best able to write and talk, often do 
so comparatively little, and hard thoughts are sometimes 
directed towards them by their friends, who think that they 
do not take up the ball that is tossed to them with sufficient 
alacrity. 

But to a man who writes much the writing of letters 
frequently becomes an intolerable burden. It threatens to 
become the last straw that breaks the camel's back. Similarly, 
the man who has been incesbautly talking abroad cannot 
stand much of it at home. I know a great man whose 
life is spent amid ce«itending voices, and he has been obliged 
to adopt double windows and double doors that he may 
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ensure absolute rest and silence. There are some men who, 
eyen in this workday practical world, have the golden 
gift of leisure, who have no imperious demands on their time 
or, at least, who manage their time so well, that thej are 
not obliged to sacrifice private friendships to public 
purposes. Macaulay was an instance of this. It seemed 
almost indifferent to him whether he was addressing a friend 
or addressing a multitude, whether he was writing to a 
friend or writing for immortality. A remarkable example 
of this may be seen in the Edinburgh Review (October, 1881). 
In an article on M. Circourt there are several letters from 
Macaulay to M. Circourt, written to disabuse his mind of 
some popular errors respecting the British occupation of 
India. Many people derive their impressions respecting 
India from the late Mr. Cobden, who was so extremely 
peaceful in his views, that he wished that his countrymen did 
not occupy a single acre in the East, and who looked upon 
our volunteer movement with horror and detestation. The 
notion which M. Circourt shared with Cobden was that we 
had gained our empire by violence and fraud. In some 
brilliant letters, which might easily be cut up into leading 
articles for the Times ^ Macaulay exposes the ignorance and 
injustice of this idea. It must have cost him a good deal of 
time from the composition 'of his history to write them ; and 
his only motive seems to have been that his beloved 
England should not sufier in the estimation of an 
" enlightened foreigner." Macaulay had a true bull- dog 
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attachment to England^ which will always endear him to his 
countrymen, except those who vote that the rose is only a 
vegetable, the human heart a bit of muscular tissue, and 
patriotism only an enlarged kind of local prejudice. 

The commonest errors in spoiling the art of conversation 
are the talking too little or too much. On the one hand 
there are the people — for whom, in comparison, I entertain 
a greater degree of sympathy and respect — ^who talk very 
little. This is occasionally the case to an extent which is 
ludicrously exaggerated. They apparently confine them- 
selves to monosyllables. They seem to think with the 
misanthrope that conversation is the bane of society. 
Turning into the byways of anecdote I may mention a 
curious instance that is recorded of a man who wished to 
, be hermit and misanthrope by deputy. This was the Hon. 
Charles Hamilton, who, in the time of George II., laid out 
at Oobham the famous grounds celebrated by Grey and 
Horace Walpole. Among other pretty things which he 
erected on his grounds was a hermitage ; and he took it 
into his head that he would like to have a real live hermit 
to inhabit it. He accordingly advertised for a hermit, and 
offered seven hundred a-year to any one who would lead a 
true hermit*s life, sleeping on a mat, never suffering scissors 
to touch his beard or his nails, and never speaking a 
syllable to the servant who brought his food. A man was 
found for the place ; but after three weeks he had enough 
of it, and retired. It is hard to see what good his seven 
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hapdred a-year oonld have done him under snch conditions. 
Still there are people whose tone of mind is essentially of a 
hermit-like condition. Keble says of all of us, "Our 
hermit spirits dwell and range apart." One meets with 
people whose social powers have died out from sheer disuse. 
They sometimes become sardonic in their monosyllables. 
They put in Burchell's " Fudge ! " to most remarks they 
hear. They do not think it their duty to contribute any 
tpavov to the social picnic of conversation. Apparently 
they regard us poor trivial talkers as being extremely 
shallow ; and perhaps remind us of the saying that " speech 
is silvern and silence golden ; speech is human, silence is 
divine." For myself, I like the silvery sound of really 
human speech. It is just possible that these sublime beings 
do not talk for the simple reason that they have nothing 
to say. One remembers Coleridge's story of the man in 
the coach, whose dignified reserve, thoughtful face, and 
massive brow, he regarded with mute admiration. The 
great being said nothing until they went in to dine at an 
hotel ordinary, when he plunged his fork into some potatoes 
and exclaimed, " Them's the jockeys for me ! " Unquestion- 
ably one often meets with people who are quite painfully 
shy and reserved, feelings which are quickened by their own 
knowledge of their defects. Addison was a notoriously poor 
talker. He himself knew it ; but he also knew how much 
he had to set-off against this deficiency. " I haven't got 
ninepence in my pocket," he said ; " but I can write you a 
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cheque for a thousand pounds.'* Goldsmith " wrote like an 
angel, but talked liked poor Poll." I know people who 
possess an astonishing genius for repartee. But unfortu- 
nately it takes them a good many hours to prepare their 
repartee ; and their answer is only ready when it is literally 
a day too late. Of course there are people who resemble 
those familiar birds of our childhood, that unlike the birds 
of Aristophanes, can sing, but won't sing, and should be 
made to sing. They can talk, and they ought to talk, 
and they should be made to talk. Indeed, there is one 
class of men whom I confess I regard with some measure 
of suspicion and dislike. They are a peculiar race of 
listeners. They make it a point of hearing as much, and 
saying as little as possible. They are the suckers of other 
men's brains ; or, as Disraeli said of Peel, the burglars of 
other men's intellects. They pick up the floating opinions 
of clubs, and the talk of the Lobby. I myself have read 
a letter from a man who, if I named him, would be re- 
cognized as a man of character and genius, who offered 
his services to the party in power as one who could dis 
geminate or pick-up " rumours." I could hardly have 
believed it, unless I had read it with my own eyes. Such 
a matter would only be possible to those who make politics 
a game of faction and self-interest. These are the men who 
make the party leaders aware of the feelings of members, 
and enlighten members respecting the opinions of their 
constituents. They largely influence the presSy and 
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especially the daily newspapers ; and the ontcome of the 
leading article is frequently the mere echo of the listener's 
version of the tone and talk of society. 

A yery good story is told of an eminent Oxford Pro- 
fessor who at one time had yery considerable influence over 
the minds of many of the young men of the University, 
and was supposed to pursue a Socratic method in eliciting 
the dormant powers of young men. The Professor knows 
how to be silent, and also how to talk, especially in the 
salons of the great and wealthy. One day he invited a 
promising undergraduate of the great intellectual college to 
take a walk with him. The young gentleman was slightly 
flustered with the honour of the invitation, and was pre- 
pared to pick up any golden grains of truth which might be 
let fall on his account. They walked out as far as Iffley, 
but to his great surprise a stolid silence was consistently 
maintained by the mighty being whom he was prepared to 
accept as his guide, philosopher, and friend. At last, as 
they turned back from Iffley Lock, the undergraduate 
ventured to observe, "A fine day, Professor." The Pro- 
fessor vouchsafed no reply, but strode back silent into quod, 
and the young fellow did not have strength of mind to 
renew his attempt. As they entered beneath the archway 
the Professor fixed his keen philosophic glance upon him 
and mildly said, " I did not think much of that remark of 
yours." 

Let us now take the converse case. Conversation is the 
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social salad, and there are frequently people who mar it by 
putting in too much of a single ingredient. The secret of 
the proper combination thus becomes almost lost : the over- 
done item is with these people their own personal talk. 
They love the music of their own voices. No social oratory 
is so perfect as their own. And it is wonderful how they 
talk. The limpid stream flows on like some freshet in a 
gutter. These voluble talkers are generally those who have 
the least to say. Their talk to a great extent consists of 
frivolities and personalities. Pieople talk of the scandal- 
mongering of small towns and villages, and think that this 
at least is an evil from which the great communities of 
London and Paris are exempt. But the case is nothing of 
the sOTt. The evil is not of locality, but is radical to 
human nature. They do not gossip in the same street, but 
they gossip in the same set. Monologue has always a most 
unfavourable effect on conversation. Very rarely it is in- 
tensely interesting, but oftener still it is immensely the 
reverse. Any one ought to forgive the monologues of 
Coleridge or Macaulay. But even those who have listened 
to Coleridge have described his conversation to me as 
being exceedingly prolix and tiresome, an impression which 
Carlyle in his Reminiscences abundantly shared ; and 
Sydney Smith congratulated his friends that Macaulay, 
after his return from India, had displayed some brilliant 
flashes of silence. " He overflows with learning," said 
Smith on another occasion. << and stands in the slop." 
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Once Sydney called him a ** book in breeches." SoiT-etjmea 
we listen with the greatest interest to the monologue of 
the lion of a dinner-party. It is some traveller who gives 
us choice matter which he has omitted to print in his book^ 
or which he thought it judicious to withhold from the 
public eye. It is the biographer who has represented his 
hero as an angel upon earth, but who will interest his 
friends in confidential talk by detailing the weaknesses 
and eccentricities of the man, and so giving a life-like 
description of him. But even here *' fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread." While the grand talk goes on some 
insipid nonentity will make some obvious remark that death 
is extremely certain, or interrupt to quote some item of 
news from the papers with which every one is acquainted. 
The monologue of very great people may be pardoned, but 
even in their case it is often a mistake. There is the 
well-known story againsf Madame de Stael, who was so 
delighted with the conversation of a gentleman who had 
been introduced to her. It was simply hftr own conversa- 
tion with which she was so delighted, for the gt*. leman 
to whom she had been introduced was both deaf and dumb. 
Very famous talkers might be mentioned who have found 
their listeners fast asleep, or that they had ceased to listen 
and had stolen out of the room. These people have got 
their opinions cut and dried on every conceivable subject. 
Like Mrs. Wititterly they express an immense variety of 
opinions on an immense variety of subjects. I have got 
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an idea that yery few people are entitled to more than 
half a dozen opinions; by which I mean that they can 
hardly have half a dozen opinions really worth having, the 
result, that is to say, of their own independent judg- 
ment established on reasonable grounds. But there is no 
subject on which these flippant talkers will hesitate to 
pronounce authoritative verdicts. If they talk to a lawyer 
they will kindly explain law to him '; to a doctor they will 
know more about medicine than he does, and they will 
kindly enlighten the parson about theology. They remind 
us of Merlin and Vivien : 

* And smiling as the master smiles on one 
Who is not of his school, or any school, 
Save that where blind and naked Ignorance 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamed, 
On all things all day long." 

One reason for the comparative decline of conversation 
is that good talk, not to say tall talk, is at a decided 
discount at the present time. It is an art that is falling 
out of conversation, because there is comparatively very 
little demand for it. It has ceased to be a social necessity. 
There was once a man who used to let himself out as a 
gentlemanly walking-stick to maiden ladies. They did not 
like to take their walks abroad without the protection of 
one of the baser sex, who was expected to offer mild and 
appropriate remarks m a subdued tone. There was also 
the man at Paris, who. when there were thirteen at a ainner- 
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party, on the shortest notice was expected to make him- 
self nnmher foarteen, and exhibit all the social qualities of 
a yalaable guest. This was also carried on in London , 
and was known to the initiated bj the name of the Hiram 
Jones system. These humble useful vocations are gone, 
and with them the Yorick of the feast, whose jests and 
gambles " set the table in a roar." People don't go to 
dinner in order to talk. They are perfectly indiflferent to 
the table being set in a roar, and can find better uses for 
it. They go in order to dine. Their criticism and obser- 
yations are lavished on the menu. Their talk is about 
game and wine, politics and commerce, according to the 
nature of the " shop " element, and scandal. A good 
murder case is something that everybody can talk about. 
It was the theory of Mandeville that private vices are 
public benefits. A man doesn't want information; he 
considers it an impertinence. He does not come to be 
instructed, but to eat and to drink. Anything that offen- 
sively interferes with the benignant processes of eating and 
drinking he avoids. The feast of reason and the flow of 
soul are a mere drug compared to the feast of venison and 
the flow of champagne. These are the reasons of the 
banquet. And even when the banquet is nothing particular 
the intellectual habits of our time are hardly such as to 
lead people to appreciate a higher mental plane of talk. 
Society seeks its own level as surely as water, and the 
level is a watery one. It will not admit a severe mental 
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etrain, especially at hoars of refection. It dislikes men 

who, like Edmund Burke, 

" Went on refining, 
And thonght of convincing while they thought of dining." 

I had a curious instance of this some time ago. I went 
to dine with a great man en famille. He was a man whose 
wit and learning must have been often appreciated by my 
present readers in some of the best contemporary literature 
of our day. What a pleasure it was to listen to the 
man I Anecdote, aphorism, criticism, flowed in a constant 
stream. How he exposed the fallacy of the last speech, the 
errors of the last leader, the misquotations of the last 
review, and out of his own abundant stores shed a flood of 
illumination on some anxious subject greatly occupying the 
minds of men I But the prophet, in the mean time, was 
without honour in his own country. The members of the' 
family, the ladies especially, were simply bored and tired. 
They began and carried on their own conversation without 
the slightest reference to the host and master of the family. 
His voice was nothing more than the summer wind breath- 
ing through the room. His remarks fell totally unheeded, 
and did not evoke a single response. As a rule young 
people do not care for grown-up talk. In the same way 
grown-up people do not care for talk which is above " their 
level best." Most grown-up people would hardly appreci- 
ate the great man, although his merits might be recognised 
at a select dinner at the Athenaeum, or by the clever men 
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who occasionally dine together at the Trafalgar at Green- 
wich. The same sort of thing occasionally happens with 
careful and clever letters. I hare known some such letters 
sent to Paterfamilias, who has looked at them, and calmly 
said, " I daresay it is very nice, bat it seems rather long 
and very illegible. I will lock it up, and John shall read 
his letter to us himself when he comes home." I am afraid 
that if John knew about it he would feel a little dis* 
couraged. 

Doubtless there are houses where the tradition of good 
talk is as carefully kept up as that of good wine. We 
have had full accounts of the famous talkers of old, such as 
Luther, Selden, Coleridge ; then we have the tolerably full 
accounts of later talkers, and even some glimpses of good 
talkers of the present time. Very wonderful has been the 
talk of Holland House; the talk at the houses of Miss 
Berry and Lady Ashburton, at Lydia White's and Lady 
Davy's ; the wit of Sydney Smith ; " the rich outpourings 
of Lord Macaulay's infinite knowledge, or the picturesque 
and prophetic utterances of Mr. Carlyle." Lord Houghton 
— from whose phrases I am quoting — ^and Mr. Hayward 
are among the best of our modem conversationalists. 
Sydney Smith could not make the smallest remark without 
provoking a laugh ; and even when he said grace the young 
lady who sat next to him said, " You always are so 
amusing.*' I think it was Bishop Wilberforce who once 
made the remark that conversation at dinner-parties was 
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losing in originality, and the best part of Xt was now made 
up of talk about new books and quotations from early 
copies or proof-sheets in advance. 

I once went to dine at the high table of a Cambridge 
college, where I was to meet with a professed conver- 
sationalist. In those days there were professional con- 
versationalists, as at the present time there are professional 
beauties. I was told that this worthy man spent hours in 
his study every morning in qualifying himself to shine at 
the dinner-table and in the combination room. He had 
published a translation of German poetry at a time when 
German studies were voted heterodox at the tables of 
colleges. The subject which cropped up was Vienna, and 
of course several of the Fellows knew Vienna pretty well. 
But the curious thing was, that whenever the conyersation 
might wander, it was always recalled by our well-read, well- 
bred friend to somewhere in the immediate vicinity of 
Vienna. Few men seem to have had a greater charm of con- 
versation than Robertson of Brighton, whose eirta nnpSivra 
still linger as traditions among those who know him. 
John Frederick Denison Maurice — he used to drop the 
John just as Dickens dropped all his Christian names 
except Charles — ^was a man who was known in the circle 
of his intimates as " The Prophet ; " and some of the best 
and most gifted men of the time used to hang on his 
accents as something preterhuman. No one ever lost the 
pipression of that earnest face, or the vibrating tones of 
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that tender sympathetic voice. I met Maurice on one 
occasion at a wedding hreakfast. He proposed the health 
of the bride and bridegroom. The lady turned round, and 
in rather bad taste, exclaimed, " Now, Mr. Maurice, I call 
you to witness that I entertain no intention of obeying." 
Maurice answered, with his sad sweet smile, " Ah, madam, 
you little know the blessedness of obedience." Bishop 
Wilberforce, whom I mentioned just now, not only studied 
the art of conversation, but all the externals on which con- 
versation so much depends. Dean Burgon contributed an 
article to the Quarterly Review on his Life, which, socially 
speaking, was much more interesting than the Life itself. 
The Bishop made a point of never taking the head of his 
table. He took care to sit on one side, which would give 
him a larger area for the purposes of conversation. He 
would not only have those on either side of him, but those 
exactly in front. He also took great care who should 
occupy these particular places, and what should be the 
subjects of the conversation. To a man of the Bishop's 
diplomatic turn of mind, the dinner would prove not so 
much a relief from business as the busiest part of the 
day. 

Conversation and letter-writing are the mutual comple- 
ment of each other, the obverse and reverse of the same 
thing. Conversation is the oral letter, and the letter the 
written monologue. Some persons hardly appreciate the 
importance of conversation. Yet every day experience may 
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teach them that it has monetary yalae. You will find that 
it is a costly luxury to have a conversation, either short or 
long, with your doctor, and particularly, if long, with your 
lawyer. In course of time we all come to see the uses of 
method and economy in this great department of human life. 
Here, as elsewhere, it is possible to do our conversation 
wisely or stupidly. Here, as elsewhere, it is important to 
have a direct aim, and to proceed directly to it. Many a 
general correspondence has been carried on with a particular 
purpose. A correspondence has just been published at Paris 
between Benjamin Constant, who was once a member of the 
French Embassy at London, and Madame Recamier. It 
was a love correspondence, and the object of Madame 
Recamier was to " let him down gently." To quote her own 
words, " in the course of a year and a half she brought him 
down to friendship." The immense proportion of the world's 
talk in the way of conversation or correspondence is on love 
or religion* The conversation and correspondence are 
especially important when taken in combination. If we get 
our first and safest impressions ii-om conversation, it is in 
correspondence that we obtain our most careful and deliberate 
survey. Liter a scripta manet is the wisest of admonitory 
proverbs. There are few letters which, if skilfully interro- 
gated, will not show more of the mind and character of the 
writer than the written page reveals. In these days of the 
abbreviation of all processes of labour, talk and telegram are 
doing much of the work of correspondence. Just as there 
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are people who hare an enonnous correspondence, so there 
are people who have a great deal of talking to do, and whose 
talking is exceedingly important. There is a man whom I 
have in my mind's eye at the present time. He is the centre 
of great public interests. He is the manager of one of the 
greatest public companies in the world. As sometimes 
happens, all the responsibility of directors and committees 
has gradually shifted to his own shoulders. He has to speak 
often and yery promptly ; his word is law, and his behests 
are carried into immediate execution. Whatever drops from 
the lips of such a man is of the highest business moment. In 
a few words he disposes of a matter that involyes thousands 
of pounds. When the House of Commons was disputing one 
night over an item in the Estimates, a member remarked 
that he had often disposed of ten times the amount in one- 
tenth of the time. Now this great man of business drops 
his weighty words everywhere as he goes about. He is 
constantly accompanied by two shorthand writers, whose 
luty it is to take down every word he says. I am afraid 
that, with all the multitude of words and with all the care 
used in transcribing them, there would be very little that, 
from a social and literary point of view, would be of much 
interest. The " notes " would hardly do for " general circu- 
lation." I know a man whom I will designate as " the 
special correspondent." He cannot boast of two shorthand 
writers, but he is the happy possessor of one. When ht 
takes his walks abroad in some forei8:n city, he utters lively 
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remarks, suggested by things in general, which are promptly 
taken down by his faithful attendant. A little editing, a 
little fonn and finish, and his talk speedily appears in some 
paper that has the biggest size, or the biggest circulation, 
or, at least, has the biggest importance — in its own eyes — 
of the whole European press. I do not think, my friends, 
that our own random talk, though not confined within limits 
of business, would contain much that is better. " What a 
continent of mud it is ! " exclaimed Coleridge, after 
examining some voluminous work of expository theology. 
If our daily talk were all taken down in shorthand and read 
out aloud to us, I am afraid that in our most conceited 
moments we should own that it was but a sorry and vapid 
business. It would be a mere mud bank, not a continent, 
but the beach at very low water. Hardly twice in the twenty- 
four hours should we attain to the high-water mark. 

Can something be done that we may retain or recover the 
lost arts ? We speak of them as lost, although they still 
linger here and there. We speak of the sinking veF.el ns 
lost, although it has not yet dipped beneath the wave, aii( of 
the Alpine climber as lost, when he has missed his footing, 
before he has sounded the depths of the crevasse. Are not 
these arts well worth sedulous cultivation ? When we talk 
or write we have to consider the question not only of extent, 
but of intensity. There is an immense amount of talking 
and writing, on which too much attention cannot be 
bestowed, though it may only meet the ear or eye of a single 
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indiyidnal. A man who wishes to persuade another to enter 

into a hnsiness partnership (limited) or to persuade a young 

woman to enter into anothei^ kind of partnership (unlimited), 

will think no time or pains thrown away in arguing in favour 

of his object. You ask the thorough advocate whether he 

would rather win the verdict of the dozen average British 

jurymen in the box or of the hundred thousand readers of the 

trial, and if he thoroughly enters into the genius of his 

profession he will unhesitatingly prefer the first. Any 

clergyman who has only a very scanty flock will feel persuaded 

that if he does real good to a single individual of the 

number, that is more than if his mellifluous accents flowed 

unavailingly over a mob of well-dressed miserable sinners; 

so true it is that 

"Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And spread for ever and for ever.** 

There is always an ethical element in conversation. There 
is one very pleasant trait recorded in Mr. Stopford Brook's 
Life of Robertson of Brighton : " In the drawing-room he 
would separate himself from those he liked best, to converse 
with and spend a greater part of the evening by the side of 
the most neglected, sacrificing himself to brighten a dnll 
existence.'* Perhaps his influence on society was more 
powerful, as more insensible, than his influence in the pulpit. 
I may observe, by the way, that I hardly know of any richer, 
dearer letters with such full outpourings of mind and spirit 
than these letters of Robertson's to his friends. Tennyson 
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has something on the words " which make a man feel strong 
in speaking truth." There was that wonderful old woman, 
Hannah More, who is not to be put down as simply of the 
"goody goody" kind, and who wrote plays for Garrick 
before she wrote tracts for the Somersetshire people. She 
had a great idea that she would like in her talk to do good 
to people, but like a sensible woman, if she knew she was 
going to meet the person a second time, her simple object 
was to make herself . as agreeable as possible on the first 
occasion. It is unavoidable that there should be an immense 
deal of fringe before one comes to the heart of a conver- 
sation. Often a call is regarded as a mere prologue to an 
invitation or epilogue to a feast. Such calls are often 
considered as being trivial in the extreme. This, however, 
need not necessarily be the case. The call, even of this 
kind is not barren of good results if it enables us to cultivate 
neighbourly feelings and evidence a disposition for kindly 
offices. Here, as elsewhere, a little tact and consideration 
will help us. There is a very striking passage in the Letters 
of Robertson of Brighton which I will venture to transcribe : 
" A long stupid visit is over. I do believe that there ought 
to be more interest in humanity and more power of throwing 
oneself into the mind of every one, so that no visit should 
appear dull. An infinite being comes before us with a whole 
eternity wrapt up in his mind and soul, and we proceed to 
classify him, put a label on him, as we should upon a jar, 
saying, * This is rice, this is jelly, and this is pomatum ; * 
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and then we think we hare sayed ourselves the necessity of 
taking off the cover ; in truth, each having a soul as distinct 
in its peculiarities from all other souls as his or her face is 
from all other faces. This seems to have been one great 
feature in the way in which our Lord treated the people who 
came in contact with him. He brought out the peculiarities 
of each, treated each one as a living man, and not as a speci- 
men of a labelled class, like the stuffed giraffes, cassowaries, 
humming-birds, and alligators you see in museums. Conse- 
quently at his touch each one gave out his peculiar spark of 
light," The waste of power in conversation is something 
like the waste of sun- light on the sands or the waste of 
power in the tides. It is quite supposable that the sands, 
like the coal, may one day yield their " bottled sunshine,** 
and in the coming age of electricity the enormous motive 
power of the sea may be utilised. If we could all get into 
the Palace of Truth there might at first be a little confusion 
in our talk, but it might b« hoped that ultimately it would 
exhibit a little improvement. That was a philosophic being 
who said that he always made a point when he met a shoe- 
maker of talking about shoes. Each person, as Kobertson 
said, has his sparkle of light. The one thing to do is to get 
at the heart of a man and at the heart of a subject. 
Approfondissez is a true motto. If our fellow human being 
is worth calling on he is worth studying. It is not a bad plan 
to settle in your own mind definitely, or even make a note 
ofj what you shall speak about. Even at the risk of being 
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abrapt do not give up your subjects. It is to be borne in 
mind also that the effect of your call is not limited by 
speech. There is a silent effective influence which, like dew 
or like sha^.oWj never fails to attend every human personality. 
But lest 1 should be thought myself to have transcended aU 
decent limits either of conversation or of corresijondence, I 
will aere make a pause. 
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ON GIVING AND TAKING. 



IT is not too mucli to say that the great active business 
of hnman life consists of Giving and Taking. Some 
bankers have written on the Theory of Exchanges, and the 
theory and practice of Life are based on Exchange. It 
would be no ill definition of man to describe him as a bar- 
gaining animal. In Mr. OuUagh's Dictionaty of Commerce 
we haye a definition of what Commerce is : it is an exchange 
between different countries of commodities for commodities. 
Money is not wealth, be it here observed. Spain fell as a 
nation because it confused the possession of gold with the 
possession of wealth. Gold is simply the circulating medium 
by which commodities are exchanged for commodities. 
The precious metals do not constitute commerce : they are 
only articles of commerce. Time itself is an article of com- 
merce. We barter a certain amount of time for a certain 
amount of commodities. The degree of skill and industry 
with which we do this indicates how far we improve our 
pounds and our talents. Life is an exchange and a mart. 
We are all of us always giving and taking. 
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There are a set of sayings not found in the New Testament, 
but found in writings that come nearest to its dates, which 
contain certain little-known words of Christ, some of which 
seem to rest upon irrefutable evidence. One of these is the 
Greek saying, " Be ye good exchangers." Of course we 
construe this in a much wider sense, although it may be 
obserred that there is an honour given to trade in the 
New Testament which is not found in the Pagan philo- 
sophies. The Greeks always spoke of a retail business with 
something like absolute contempt. That is a true proverb 
on which many of us might advantageously ponder — that the 
half is more than the whole. A whole sermon or essay is 
involved in such an antithesis. It means, for instance, that 
if a man has a great deal of wealth, it is really better for 
him that he should give away even a half of it rather than 
keep the whole himself. What you give away is sure to 
come back to you in some form or other. Your social coin 
will become rusty and out of date, like bank notes that have 
been hoarded long after the banks have passed away, unless 
it passes with moderate activity from palm to palm. ** He 
only who forgets to hoard, Has learned to live," says Keble. 
A student, for instance, like Mr. Casaubon, in Middlemarchy 
who accumulates heaps cf learning, unless he gives and 
takes freely with his fellows, may be accumulating results 
that are of no value by methods that have grown obsolete. 
In the giving and taking of talk and correspondence the 
Boil is broken up and light and air are thrown upon a 
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subject. Even in the case of the poorest and weakest 
wonders are done by the power of combination and the 
sub-division of labour. In the Greek fable the blind man 
meets the lame man. The one mounts the shoulders of 
the other. The lame man lends the sight and the blind 
man lends the legs. The giving and taking are equally 
advantageous. Without the two the world would lapse 
nito utter stagnation. 

We may look at our subject in its larger and minuter 
aspects, its more serious and its lighter forms. We will 
begin at the beginning. Mr. Browning, in his Ftfine at 
the Fair^ takes the case of Man and Woman, and argues 
that woman does all the giving, and man does the receiv- 
ing. Woman is morally sublime, and man is immorally 
selfish. Woman is the brook that hurries down from the 
high mountain snows to the sea, man is the sea that is 
content to take everything it can get. A woman will be 
absorbed in a man, but no man is such a fool as to be 
absorbed in another man. 

" The full blown ingrate, mere recipient of the brine, 
That takes all and gives nought, is Man. The feminine 
Billet that giving all, and taking nought in turn, 
Goes headlong to her death, the sea, without concern 
For the old inland life, snow soft and silver-clear, 
That*8 woman — typified from Fifine to Elvire." 

Fifine is the spangled dancer of the booth, and Elvire the 
serious high-toned matron. No doubt the poet is so far 
right that all through the diapason of social life the palm 
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of generosity rests with woman. She seems to have a 
joy and unselfishness in giving, which for the most part 
the man can hardly understand. She is divine in the senso 
of divinely giving. To the credit of her heart, if not to that 
of her understanding, she too often gives her best gift — 
herself — to the being who can least appreciate or return the 
costly off ring. It is too often the destiny of Titania to 
fall in love with a certain description of animal. 

The giving and taking not only goes on in humanity, but 
also through all nature. One of the most remarkable re- 
velations which science has made to us is that there is a 
close and intimate association of the whole of nature with 
the condition of every part and member of its organisation. 
Under whatever form we state the doctrine, whether as 
the conservation of energy, or the principle of continuity, 
or the theory of natural selection, there is in each system 
an admitted fact that every single part of nature — in its 
elements, its forces, its history — co-operates in the constitu- 
tion of each individual part. Thus throughout Nature there 
is action and interaction, a giving and a taking. Bemardin 
says that the strawberry plant might inspire numberless 
volumes, and its study might suffice to fill the life of the 
most learned naturalist. The reason Bemardin gives is the 
relations of the strawberry with all the kingdoms of nature. 
There is probably no break of continuity through all the 
world. Shelley truly tells us that <<all things by a law 
divine In one another*s being mingle : " 
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" The moonbeams kiss the earth. 
And the starbeams kiss the sea." 

Oiying and taking constitate a large part of the sabject 
of sociology. The word is of course Comte's, and the idea, 
when it was first promulgated, fairly took the philosophical 
world by storm. The theory was eageriy promulgated by 
Mill and Martineau, Lewes and Congreve, and, in another 
form, has its living exponent in Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Comte drew his famous distinction between Social Statics 
and Social Dynamics, which so captivated the imagination 
of Mill, and so largely pervaded his writings. Mill even 
contemplated a big work upon the subject. According to 
Comte man is simply part of nature, and social science is 
synonymous with social physics. Theology and philosophy 
are both ignored ; and it is thought possible that the 
shifting phenomena of human life may be resolved into an 
exact science. We are not obliged to accept the sense 
which Comte and his disciples imposed on the word, but 
the word itself is a distinct gaiu. Also Comte's division of 
the two interests, social order and social progress, is very 
useful. The English institution of the Social Science 
Congress, though its aims need definition and limitation, is 
our characteristic national way of looking practically at 
these subjects. Any true doctrine of giving and taking has 
its place in what has been called Christian sociology. 

Still, looking at our subject in its larges Ugnes, we see it 
has a national and international aspect. I need hardly saT 
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ttat this qnestion of " Giving and Taking " is one which 
exercises the public mind very much at the present time. 
Canning wrote the famous lines — 

" In matter of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is in giving too little and asking too much." 

At the present day we hear a cry for Fair Trade or Recip- 
rocity — the complaint is loud that it is all giving and no 
taking. We open our ports but other nations will not 
open theirs. Without being political, we may say that it is 
always a hard case when the giving is entirely on one side, 
and the receiving on the other. War, which is the most 
evil and obtuse state of things possible, is a giving and 
receiving — generally of very hard knocks. In looking at 
a great number of English wars with foreign countries, the 
idea seems to have been that we should take some little 
paltry town or colony during war and then give them back on 
the conclusion of peace. We suppose that there is something 
in many natures that is absolutely satisfactory in the giving 
and taking blows. We all know Sir Walter's lines about 
the stem joy of the warrior when he meets with a worthy 
foeman. There is something pleasant in giving and taking, 
in parry and thrust. This, too, makes the chann of a 
grand parliamentary debate. Montalembert truly says, that 
to noble spirits there is a joy in the combat which is beyond 
the joy of victory. 

We constantly find in human life two sets of people, those 
who emphatically give and those who infinitely prefer to 
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take. Originally the race of takers was a violent and high-- 

handed set. These were those who followed 
" The good old planj 
That those should take who have the power, 
Aad those should keep who can." 

The crude idea of primitive society was that people should 
take what they wanted without going through any preli- 
minary form of asking. In some savage races the only way 
of getting married was forcibly to abduct the bride. Piracy 
was an honourable profession, and simple islanders would ask 
of strange ships if they were pirates ? And neither those 
who put the question nor those to whom the question was 
put considered that there was anything that was at all 
equivocal or uncomplimentary in the enquiry. A halo of 
romance has surrounded most takers, except the thief 
takers. Jack Shepherd and the Beggars* Opera will prob- 
ably always retain their quota of admirers. Now there is a 
decided tendency in society to revert to the primitive type. 
A man will not only revert to his own old habits, but to the 
old habits of his grandfathers, which is what the philo- 
sophers means by their doctrine of Atavism. That was a fine 
touch of Victor Hugo's, when he makes his convict, Jean 
Valjean,rob the little boy, Gavroche, through the mere instinct 
and habit of robbing. There was an American who took into 
his service an Indian girl, whom he thought he had reclaimed 
into the way of civilization. But the girl being offended, 
tore up her clothes, let down her back hair and howled. 
Some missionaries took away a native of Terra del Fuego to 
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instruct him in better ways, and turned him loose again in a 
couple of years that he might effect the reformation of hia 
countrymen. He immediately arrayed himself in a blanket, 
squatted and smoked, and devoured raw fish. Now, despite 
the veneer of our civilization, there are still the people with 
whom the old instinct of robbing is strong, and to which 
they constantly revert. They are Birds of Prey. They 
belong to the order Raptores. They are thoroughly en- 
grained into the habit of taking, and have only the most crude 
and elementary notions on the subject of giving. I do not 
simply moan our interesting convicts in which society takes 
such pathetic interest. The lawyer who runs up as heavy 
B bill as he thinks we are able to bear, the tradesman who 
sends in his bill which has been already paid, the man who 
tidulterates his wares, the man who vilifies and misrepre- 
sents yon, all these are birds of prey in their manner, and 
have reverted to the old savage instincts. Then we have 
not only those who are convicts, and who deserve to be 
convicts, but also the race of the cadgers in all their varieties. 
These are the people who are alwrfys on the prowl. These 
are the legacy-hunters of Roman satire, those people who 
creep into rich-widows' houses, the people who make 
presents to the rich on the well-known principle of surren- 
dering a sprat for a salmon. They make up the tribe of 
fawners, flatterers and parasites. They are the people who 
carefully avoid everything in the way of pain and poverty, 
distress and struggle, and guided by « base instinct to the 
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region of the breeches pockets, attach themselves to those 
from whom something may be filched. Their object is never 
to give bnt always to get, and if they can count np their 
takings, that is all they care for. Vespasian's coin had no 
smell. 

The system of Poor Law Relief in this country divides 
the two nations into two vast though unequal hosts — ^those 
who give and those who take. If Henry VIII. had not 
given away the Abbey lands to worthless favourites, there 
would have been abundant national funds for education and 
for the poor. In multitudes of cases there is hardly a per- 
ceptible line between those who give and those who take the 
national alms. But how vast is the moral difference indi- 
cated by that hardly distinguishable line I How infinitely it 
is to the credit of the poor industrious labourer, who, in 
these hard times, can keep himself within the lines of the 
givers and not go over to the ranks of the receivers. If he 
keeps out of debt and pays his poor rates, he may hold his 
own with any man. If in the struggle for existence he is 
liable at any time to succumb, it is well worth the while of 
society to give him a little timely help, that it may per- 
manently retain him in the army of the givers. This is a 
political economy view of our subject. 

Something should now be said per contra to the Takers, 
on the noble subject of the Givers. 1 veiy much like the 
name of the noble Roman family, the Frangipanni, which of 
course means ** breakers of bread," that is for the poor. 
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The man is the bread winner, bnt the meanlDg of the word 
ladi/ is bread divider. St. Crispin v A ; a saint, made shoes 
gratis for the poor, and the legend ran that the angels 
supplied him with leather. I really belieye that in large 
families the most irritating item of all is the boot leather, 
and the examples of Saint Orispia and the angels maj be 
recommended to human imitation. After all we have only 
limited time and opportunities for giving. It has been truly 
said that as the feeling of beneficence grows more, the 
opportunity of beneficence becomes less. It is manifest that 
if we all of us become beneficent, there would eventually be 
no more people left upon whom we may bestow beneficence ; 
certainly we are very far off at present from any such con- 
summation. It is supposable that there are two things 
of which, through all the ages of eternity, it is possible that 
only in this world can we have experience — suffering and 
beneficence. Both of these are blessed experiences, which in 
this earthly infancy of existence may influence all that 
eternity. We shall not be sorry «ven for an experience of 
suffering which has its piecious uses, and may never be 
repeated again. Possibly beneficence may be one of the 
occupations of eternity. Certainly it may be supposed 
that eternity is for uses, and that on this earth we are 
making oar tools and finding the use of them. 

I knew the case of one man who was a most benerolent 
giver, and might have rivalled those Manchester merchants 
wbom Dickenfi personified in his Cheeryble Brothers. Ho 
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was a clergyman, who added to his professional income of 
some three hundred a-year, which was improved by an 
annual private income of some forty thousand pounds. As 
a youth he was used to be called " Young Million," and all 
his rich friends, as they died off, used to leave him enormous 
legacies. When his last legacy — a trifle of ten thousand 
pounds — came to him, he declared that he would not stand 
111 at sort of thing any longer. He had already more money 
than he cared for, or knew what to do with. He told his 
people to distribute the ten thousand pounds among ne- 
cessitous people and useful societies. This man used to 
go about as a kind of Providence among poor people. It 
>vas by no means a matter of course that you could get 
money out of him. A clergyman complained to me once 
that he had preached in a most affecting manner before him, 
and had only succeeded in extracting a shilling for the 
plate. Or, if you brought the claims of an institution before 
him, it was not probable that he would rise beyond the 
guinea-pig level. But he quietly veit his own way and 
performed the most munificent actions. He had a curate 
who was, he saw, ill, worried, and overworked, and he 
accordingly recommended him to go to the sea-side, and 
lake his family with him, and stay there until he found his 
health re-established. " That's all very well," said the poor 
curate, " but all that means a great deal of money." "Of 
course, I have thought of that," said the vicar, " and you will 
find something in this envelope which, I think, will meftt 
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the difficulty." The cnrate found in it a cheque for five 
hundred pounds. Once this benevolent parson went to call 
on a poor clergyman who had a large family and the 
charge of a large parish in the poorest part of a great city. 
There was some little matter of business to be done, and it 
did not take long in the doing. There were a lot of sturdy 
urchins tumbling up and down stairs, and in and out of the 
study. " You seem to have a great many boys, here," said 
the rich vicar, " I should be very glad if you would allow 
me to give you a little help with your boys." There was no 
false pride on the part of our poor vicar towards our rich 
vicar in regard to his many children, and he at once gave a 
gleeful assent to the proposition. The kind-hearted clergy- 
man gave one of his most benevolent looks, and sat down 
and wrote a cheque for a thousand pounds. This was a sum 
of money that was sufficient to give a start in life to the 
little brood. Once he engaged a curate, without coming to 
any understanding on the subject of terms. He paid him 
at the rate of four hundred a-year. I have -had the happi- 
ness of knowing several good people as generous as this 
wealthy clergyman, though not upon so large a scale. John 
Wesley was one of the most famous of givers. For many 
years he kept a most accurate account of all his expenditure, 
but at last he left oif accounts, being quite satisfied that he 
spent as little as possible upon himself, and gave away all 
he could. In order to attain to anything like the enthusiasm 
of humanity, or passion for humanity, something in the way 
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of religious principle is necessary, before there is mnch 
giving or self sacrifice. Those who attain to the doctrine of 
an enlightened self-interest think it wicked to spend their 
money on other people. They only attain to very negative 
results. Poor Oomte himself had reason to experience 
the cold frosted light of his doctrine of Altruism. When 
his Positiye Philosophy appeared it was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by such philosophical writers as John 
Stuart Mill, Grote, the banker, and Sir William Moles- 
worth, who accorded to his writings a regard which they 
would be very slow to render to Inspiration itself. By and 
by Comte lost his situation, worth a few hundred a-year 
at the Poly technique, and was in great distress, and applied 
to the rich English philosophical Radicals, who admired him 
so very much, to give him some pecuniary help. Mill and his 
friends did so in the first year of his misfortunes, and for 
part of the second, but they declined to do so any further. 
It would have been very easy for a rich childless banker like 
Grote and a large-estated squire like Molesworth to have 
helped one who was perhaps the greatest thinker of his age. 
Nevertheless, while acknowledging that they took so very 
much from him, they declined to give. In vain poor Comte 
wrote them a most dignified and affecting letter, explaining 
the duties of rich men towards philosophers. They refused 
to listen to the voice of the charmer. After his pecuniary 
difficulty Mill considerably mitigated his admiration of the 
philosopher. He had called him " the only thinker with 
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a competent knowledge of scientific methods m general," 
" the greatest living authority on scientific method," but 
for subsequent editions he draws his pen through the com- 
plimentary expressions. Of course it may only have been 
a chronological coincidence, and we may have no right to 
attach a special import to it. 

Then we have the practice of giving and taking all through 
every variety of social life. It is the rule of life, only, 
it ought to be an understood theory, if a man gives he 
should also take ; if he takes he should also give. It is a 
common criticism among school-boys that such an ill- 
conditioned fellow can give a joke, but can't stand one. 
Some men can say sharp things, and can also do them. 
They hit straight out, and they hit hard, but they are very 
much disgusted if another man takes up the gloves and 
knocks them over. Those who live in crystal palaces ought 
not to fling stones. If a man flings the stone, he must also 
stand his chance of being smashed himself; the inuendo 
meets with the repartee ; we say check, and in return may 
get checkmate. Then again we meet with people who are 
very fond of taking, but do not care much for giving. Thev 
are certainly not the birds of prey of whom we spoke ju^t 
now, but they exhibit cognate weaknesses. There is my 
friend Cripps. He has a large fortune, and so he may do 
things with impunity which other men would not dare tt) 
do, and he is without the excuse of poverty, which may place 
even true men in a false position. Cripps makes it a rule 
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never to nave any small change. If in the course of holiday- 
rambles there are guides, or boatmen, or waiters to be feed, 
Cripps leaves that trifling duty to his fellow creatures. 
He is given to small borrowing: stamps, sheets of note 
paper, cigars, books, pens and paper, an umbrella on a rainy- 
day. I will do Cripps the justice of saying that he will 
return books and umbrellas, but he draws the line at that 
point. De minimis non curat Lex; neither does Cripps. 
J Jut you will in vain seek to borrow from him in return, as 
he makes it a moral rule of life never to be in the way of 
rendering such small benefactions. Similarly there are 
people who will accept any number of invitations, but never 
give any ; will take a gun or a mount but never profifer them ; 
will accept game but never send any ; will ask for votes 
at charitable institutions, but will never give any, and, for 
the matter of that, will never subscribe that they may be able 
to give. And this kind of thing, as the great Lord Derby 
said once, is worse than a sin ; it is a mistake. Society 
resents the social blunder, and probably takes its revenge by 
labelling the offender with a nickname. It will only condone 
the fault if there is something very remarkable about such 
people as a way of set-off. In the case of a great statesman 
or lawyer, or a Crcesus, it may j^mply be put down as an 
unpleasant and ungenerous peculiarity. On the other hand, 
there are people of affluent nature who redress the balance ; 
people who have their pockets full of change, which 
they shed on the smallest provocation, and seem to divert 
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all their spare time to the uses of their fellow creatures. 
Each transitory generation has the functions bo>th of giving 
and taking. What we have received from our ancestors 
we hand over to our posterity. We were told when sniaL 
children that we should never be able to repay the pains and 
troubles which our parents had bestowed upon us. We do 
not pretend to do so, but we hand it over, possibly in an 
augmented state, to small children of our own. We do not 
agree with the Irishman, that as posterity has done so little 
for us that therefore we should do little for posterity. On 
the contrary we sympathise with one great author who 
dedicated his work to Prince Posterity, and with another 
who inscribed his writings to the generation after the next. 
We have received a splendid heritage : houses which we 
built not, and trees which we planted not, and wells which 
we digged not ; and having taken, so, on the other hand, we 
have to give. In all kinds of direction this social law 
operates. It operates in the domain of kindred; in the 
domain of reasoned truth ; hi the domain of demonstrative 
truth. Our ancestors have with infinite pains carved a path 
through the primeval forest, and we must use our own axes 
and hammers to hew it out a little further. There is an 
excellent old-fashioned saying which indicates the same 
thing. This is, " that every man is a debtor to his profes- 
sion.'' The profession has done so much for the man, let 
the man do what he can for the profession. As the first 
Lord Lytton said of Macready, " Let a man be the glory of 
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his professioiii ftnd the profession will become tlie gloiy of 
the man." A man adyances to fame and fortune in some 
province of human skill and industry, and it becomes his 
duty to improYe its methods, elevate its aims, extend its 
usefulness. He must give as well as take ; he must haye a 
regardful eye for the future as well as a grateful one for the 
past. A certain late Lord Justice may be taken as an 
illustration of this. He was a master of all the procedure 
of practice; none could tread the labyrinth of law with 
greater certitude and ease. Then there came a revolution in 
all the ways of law, and the old lawyer, instead of resting 
upon his oars, laudator temporis acti, made himself the 
greatest authority on the new system, and proved most 
serviceable to the rising generation of his countrymen. 
In the management of life we should aim at a harmonious 
proportion between giving and taking. If we take much, 
we also have to give much. We, all of us, if we are not 
philosophically inclined, would like to be rich, but the very 
possession of riches would necessarily entail an immense 
amount of trouble and loss of time. Sir Charles Lyell 
draws up an interesting diary, which he intended for the 
young lady whom he afterwards married, the daughter of 
Leonard Homer. " We have, at least, no danger on one 
score,*' he writes, '' that of being ncA, which, I am sure, much 
as money is wanted in science, does stop men^s careers more 
than any thing, and gives them innumerable duties, bj 
which they become stewards of their property, rather than 
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men who hare time to deyote to philosophical pursuits.'* 
Sir Charles here shows that there is a positive evil in 
taking too large a share of outward good. He gives us a 
very sensible remark apropos to giving and taking. He tells 
how in London he went to some parties and theatres, which 
was taking away from the time that should be given to work. 
£ut then he argues per contra, that in the country he was 
always at work, and so took up the time that ought to be 
devoted to dissipation. We all fall into a way of striking 
balance. The pendulum should go pretty evenly between 
work and play, between giving and taking. In other de- 
partments of life, a great deal depends, also, on how you 
may be able to mix the proportions in giving and taking. 
In conversation, for instance, there are some persons who 
delight to give and others who prefer to take. There are 
some minds that are singularly receptive and readily fix 
themselves in an attitude of enlightened curiosity. This 
attention is flattering, but it also becomes fatiguing ; you 
cease to converse and are forced to become a lecturer or 
exhibitor. In the same way, sometimes, you are forced to 
take and are not allowed to give. Some fearful being, with 
a loud voice and boisterous spirits, lays down the law, shouts 
out some much- worn information, or vociferates some plati- 
tudes. You have really no chance of having your miscon- 
ceptions explained, of verifying facts, or being allowed to 
say anything on your side of the matter. It becomes an 
even question whether the person who is always silent, or 
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the one who is always voluble, is really the greater bore of 
the two. But talk is essentially a giving and taking. It 
should be a plying of equal oars, or oarage of equal wing^s. 
When you get into the society of people who have studied 
the same subjects as yourself, it is remarkable how manj 
sidelights and larger views you may obtain, and you, too, 
may be able to contribute your own item to the discussion. 

Another kind of giving and taking is that indicated bj 
the expression of " tit for tat." "L'expression anglaise qui est 
bien plus familiere n'a pas d'equivalent en fran9ais." " 1 have 
had my tit for tat with John Russell and I turned him out 
on Friday last. Voyez, the Life of Lord Palmerston.'* This 
is a footnote which I have just transcribed from Tallandier's, 
Le Roi Leopold et la Reine Victoria, There are a certain 
number of people, who, when they have received any dis- 
agreeables, consider it a bounden duty to render the tit for 
the tat. They are not always very careful in measuring the 
exact proportion of the tit as compared with the tat. 
This is a sort of obligation which some people prefer to 
discharge with interest and compound interest. They will 
sometimes say that such and such people are in their " good 
books " or in their " bad books." And these kinds of books 
they keep with considerable regularity. They make notes 
of every invitation they receive and every present of game 
they send out, and always look out for their full equivalent. 
If they come to the conclusion that a slight has been 
offered or intended — and the supposed slight is fn^quentiy 
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unconscious or accidental — they are never quite en^y nntil 
tney have an opportunity of paying them back in their own 
coin. Sometimes this kind of revenge assumes grandiose 
proportions, and becomes " the study of revenge, immortal 
hate." In Corsica, the national habit of the Vendetta, which, 
it is to be hoped, is now being gradually subdued, has gone 
far to thin the population, and thrown back the development 
of the island. I know somB places, even in our own island, 
where, but for law and social observances, people would fly at 
each other's throats and tear out each other's eyes. The 
■ system of a social Vendetta, in a very puny and miserable way, 
lingers in the observance of tit for tat. That must be a very 
nervous and unhealthy nature that can fret itself on such 
anise and cummin.* It is an evil tendency which should 
be watched and planned against whenever it threatens to 
CMp up. Another equivalent for the tit for tat is the Qnid 
pro quo. There are some curious manifestations of this 
1 rinciple in question where it would hardly be looked for. 
There was a certain Society which gave two hundred pounds 
to build a tower for a church, on condition that it should 
have an annual offertory, which might be worth twenty 
])Ounds a year, twenty per cent, as a return. A clergyman 
vho had a great deal to do in preaching what are called 
"special sermons" thought that the following text wouid 
suit — a text which sheds considerable liglit on the subject of 
t(iving and taking — ** Sinners lend to sinners, hoping to 
recr.ive as much again/* A good text he told me for preacli- 
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in ft to the Police would be, ** Lay hands saddenlj on no 
man;'' and for preaching to Odd Fellows, ^'Te are a 
peculiar people." 

A great deal of the easy pleasant management of life 
depends on the power of giving and taking. '^Mj poor 
little wife," writes Carlyle, " what a capacity of liking, of 
sympathy, of giving and getting pleasure was in her heart to 
the Tery last, compared with my great moomful darkness in 
that respect." We are afraid that Carlyle rather illustrates 
P^rowning's saying about woman being the giyer and man 
the taker. All day long for years together he toiled away at 
those intolerable later Tolumes of his " Frederick," while 
the wife of real genius and goodness was left solitary. 
Jane Welsh Carlyle seems to have had the inestimable 
social gift of giving and taking. Life is full of the opera- 
tions of such, a law. Whenever we hasten to offer con* 
gratulations or condolence in the serious events of the lives 
of others, then we are only rendering to-day what others 
will render to ourselves by-and-bye. Sunt lacrymcB rerun 
mentemque mortalia tangurU, This is a certain kind of 
freemasonry among educated and thoughtful people in such 
matters. You ask the character of a servant, and the same 
demand is made upon yourself. A literary man writes to 
some brother quill on some subject in which you are both 
interested, and there is a free exchange of facts and ideas. 
A clergyman gives a parishioner who is going into another 
paribh a commendatoij letter to his new parson, who is thus 
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put into a position for cultivating bis acquaintance. You 
are asked to give letters of introduction and you do so, and, 
if necessary, you can get them in return. In many out-of- 
the-way places it becomes your duty to make a proffer of 
your purse or yoor provision basket. Every act of genuine 
courtesy which you give or take has a feeling and ethical 
value attached to it, which, like the work of a Benvenuto 
Cellini, raises the yalue of the material a hundred-fold. 
They are small instances of Shakespeare^s great law 
respecting mercy : 

** It is twice blossed, 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes." 

And Shakespeare goes on to indicate the profoundest law 
of theology and life : 

** Though justice be thy plea, consider this — 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy, 
And the same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy." 

Giving and taking is the divine law. We can only claim 
forgiveness in proportion as we render it. We owe all to 
love, and love should be the law of life. Once I remember 
driving out along the shores of the Lake of Geneva to see 
old Ctesar Malan, living almost under the shadow of Mont 
Blanc. He laded his arms with all his books, and presented 
them to me. " And do you give me all these ? " I ex- 
claimed. " Ah," he answered, " is not Heaven given to us ? " 

Another subject on which there is a great deal of giving 

X 
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and taking to be done is in making allowances for people. 
Here especially it is true, Hanc veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissini. I ougbt almost to write a separate essaj on the 
great subject of Making Allowances. If you have anything 
to do with a man who is suffering from the gout, you must 
excuse his being ill-tempered. The temper is a part of the 
gout. He would not have the gout properly unless he were 
ill-tempered. Then there are other cases which may not be 
so obvious as the bodily distemper, but may be quite as 
potent. A man may be in a state of suspense, that '' tooth- 
ache of the mind." You must not be surprised if he is curt 
or forgetful at first, and what you may uncharitably think 
discourteous. There are some people who are very prone to 
take offence at others. This is often the result of a lack of 
sympathy or imagination. They cannot make allowances. 
There are an immense proportion of human beings who live 
in a chronic state of illness, or worry, or depression, of lives 
hardly relieved by gleams of happier things, with an unvary- 
ing monotony of work. We can hardly be too kindly and 
sympathetic with such people. How easy to condone their 
errors, and how ready should be the man who, with the 
help of smiles and sympathy, can gladden their hearts, if 
but for a moment. Even if a man owes you money — ^the 
direst offence which one Briton can commit towards 
another — ^be ready to believe that he will pay you when hf8 
can. You must carry the habit with you everywhere. 
That ppoilt beauty who casts her glance so gracefully in- 
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Solent, that clear sweet roice that so positively lays down the 
law, and will not allow her infallibility to be questioned, 
who has been fed on love and admiration all her days, if there 
i& something that jars in her tone, which is ont of keeping 
with the realities and seriousness of human life, are there 
not a hundred excuses for her ? If this young fellow, not 
80 long out of his teens, is at the head of enormous business, 
or if another has made a lucky social or political hit, or 
another has leaped into the seat of some rich preferment, 
which he naturally swells out to fill, are not allowances to be 
made for them also; and, indeed, under similar circumstances, 
would you yourself, upon the whole, have behaved so well ? 
Be sure that there is some candid friend who can explain to 
you how continually he has to be making allowances for you 
in his own mind. 

Has it ever happened to you that someone has called 
upon you to crave help and sympathy, to make a sad, a 
heart-breaking confession. It is not annoyance that you 
hear of, but remorse or despair. It is not simply an error 
but a crime. What the artists call the grief muscles 
are in full play. With sobbing accents, with grief- wrung 
features, the terrible story is told. A temptation has come 
with frightful force, and in a few minutes all the elaborate 
training and defences of years are swept away. All the 
earthly hopes and all the heavenly hopes have been swept 
away. What can you say or do in this tragedy and break- 
up of human life ? Even here the rule of giving and taking 
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—of making allowanoet — ^may apply. Tonr life might have 
been the dead failure of this if your gnardian angel had left 
your side; if care and lore had not fenced yonr own lot 
from temptation that might have been insuperable. In 
your humbled heart you feel that in the right of an absolute 
Equity eyen this one is more righteous than that. '^ Con- 
sider thyself lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one 
another^s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ." Eren 
then you may speak of repentance and restoration, though 
on earth the guilty past can nerer be quite redeemed. 

There are other senses of which we may speak of giving 
and taking. There are many subjects on which we are able 
to take just in proportion — ^and no more — as we are able to 
giye. There are some writings, for instance, the charm of 
which greatly consists in literary allusion. Eyery page 
of Macaulay abounds in such allusion ; Dickens is perhaps 
the only great writer in whom there is nothing of the 
kind. Since I began this essay I hare heard the sad news 
of the death of that sweet singer and good man, the poet 
Longfellow. Tennyson has the words in In Memoriam : 
•* I hold it true with him who sings 

To one clear harp, midst divers tones, 
That men may rise by i^tepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

Surely this is an allusion to Longfellow's Ladder of Saint 
Augustine. It may be truly said of Longfellow, that he 
" sings to one clear harp 'midst diyers tones." Tennyson's 
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words almost translate the words of St. Augustine, whose 

thoughts are endorsed and accepted bj the illustrious Ame* 

rican. No one can have a competent enjoyment of the 

Paradise Lost, without understanding Milton's references 

and allusions. We may trarel oyer all the most famous 

scenery in the world, and they lose all the spiritual teaching 

and interests, if we have no knowledge of history and 

associations. What is the river of Egypt, or the river of 

Palestine, or the river of Germany, to those who have not 

given the thought and reading of years to. the subjects 

that belong to their immemorial shores ? Some time ago I 

was visiting Avignon, and though it is a splendid old city, 

with its mediaeval walls by the ample rushing Hhone, yet I 

felt that emphatically what I could get out of Avignon 

depended almost entirely on the limited stock of ideas that 

one could bring to it. Few of the hurried tourists go to the 

spot where Petrarch first met his Laura, or the spot where 

his Laura was buried, although the Revolutionists scattered 

the contents of her tomb in their cruel fury. Few go out of 

Avignon to that cavern at the base of a precipice where 

is the deep dark pellucid pool j^hich is the Fountain of 

Vaucluse, by the side of which must have been Petrarch's 

" little garden and narrow dwelling," as he calls them in his 

letters. " If you come to me you will see a solitary, who 

wanders in the meadows, the fields, the forests, and the 

mountains, resting on the mossy grottoei, or beneath the 

■hady trees. Your friend flies from the shades of pageantry^ 
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and, pretty equally removed from joy or sadness, he passes 
his days in a most profound calm, happy to have the Muses 
for his companions, and the murmur of the stream for his 
serenade. It is rarely that I see anyone. I delight to 
taste the sweets of leisure." We go to the curious Papal 
palace, where some two thousand soldiers find harracks in 
enormous rooms with gilded walls, old glass, and columniated 
vaulted roofs. You may believe everything that is awful 
told you about the Glaci^re, but when they bring you to 
the sails de la ^stion and tell you that here the Protes- 
tants were roasted, the fact is that sheep and oxen were 
the only creatures roasted whole at Avignon. That man 
must know a great deal of Latin Christianity who can give 
you the succession of French Popes and Anti-Popes, and 
explain what Petrarch called the Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church of Home. There are archaeologists who will tell 
you of the Roman remains, and beyond that period, of the 
Greek remains. There are only few who realise the most 
interesting modem association of them all. I drive beyond 
the walls to Miss Helen Taylor^s little villa, with its deep 
shaded garden. This is the place where her step-father, 
John Stuart Mill, died, after a few days* illness from an 
endemic complaint, contracted while botanizing. He had 
stayed here constantly, to be near the spot where his wife was 
buried. In the Protestant corner of the churchyard close at 
hand is the marble monument of the Mills*, by far the most 
conspicuous object. His own inscription simply records the 
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name. The French pastor at Avignon had attended the 
illustrious sceptic's interment, and hallowed it by prayer. 
The eulogy which Mill wrote for his wife, an extravagant 
eulogy, glows with a feeling which contrasts strangely with 
the cold, calm appearance of the man, concluding thus : — 
** As earnest for all public good as she was generous, and 
devoted to all who surrounded her, her influence has been 
felt in many of the greatest improvements of the age, and 
will be in those still to come. Were there even a few hearts 
and intellects like hers, this earth would already become the 
hoped-for heaven." George Grote sardonically said, " Only 
John Miirs reputation could survive such display." Yet to 
how many this will be the most interesting association of 
Avignon. 

If you wish some companions in country rambles, it ^ 
curious to notice the way in which different minds will re- 
gard the same scenery. One man is like Andrew Fairservice 
and can ^' tell ye the names of the gentlemen's and noble- 
men's seats and castles, and count their kins to ye.'* 
Another man looks with a practical eye on the landscape.; 
the soil and the subsoil, the geological formation as shown 
in the deep railway cuttings, the general lie of the country, 
the crops and plantations. Another man has his archaeo- 
logical and historical associations ; he tries to trace out the 
foss of the old Roman encampment, to identify the plan of 
the ancient battle-field, to fix the date of the scanty remainjB 
of the old Norman castle. The asFociations of another are 
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all personal. He has been familiar with the seenerj erer 
since he was a child. He remembers how he rode to the 
hounds oyer the comitry at manj a meet, or went across half 
a coantj to attend a ball. Manj a spot may have associa- 
tions so sad and sacred that they lie remote in the cells of 
one's own brain. They are peopled with forms and voices of 
the past 

** I see a hand jou cannot see, 
I hear a voice you cannot hear." 

We wander through the lake country, and the scenery 

loses its most subtle charm if we forget Wordsworth and 

Southey, the Goleridges, and Professor Wilson, and De 

Quinoey. I go to the ^' hayen under the hill/' and look on 

" that broad water of the West," but in the old church I 

have just been looking at the memorials of the Hallams. I 

stroll down the rectory garden at Bemerton to the rirer 

side, and glance at the tall spire of Salisbury Cathedral in 

the distance, and I think of George Herbert, his wife, and 

adopted nieces, and the sweet and holy songs and pictures 

associated with his name. I wander along the narrow 

shores of the Dove, '' that princess of riyers," and stand in 

the little temple almost surrounded by a fresh circular 

water. I recall the bluff squire poet of the day, Squire 

Cotton, and Beresford Hall, and staid, quiet Izaak Walton, 

thanking God for '' flowers and showers, and leisure to go 

a-fishing." All the burial-places of memory giye up their 

dead. We take away from each scene exactly as much as 
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we are able to bring to it. This also is a true meaning of 
giving and taking. 

There is a blessed reciprocity in giving and taking, 
and also a free trade in deeds of love. " I give you this/' 
said a good man, who was one day rendering substantial 
aid to a friend, " not that you need ever repay me again, 
but that you may render the same service, should the 
opportunity ever arise, to another who may want it as 
you now do yourself.'* A few days ago I was spending a 
long evening with a man of science who has, one might 
almost say, an European reputation. He said that when a 
neglected boy, a friendly senior wrangler took him up and 
taught him mathematics, and so made him a fellow of his 
college and started him on a prosperous career. All his life 
through he had made it a sacred duty to help every young 
man he could in honourable and studious pursuits. Thus 
the tendency of a good action is to spread in ever-widening 
circles and diflfuse light and fragrance around. I hold that 
every man is entitled to accept every benefit that he can 
obtain, but only on the condition that he confers every 
benefit on others which it is within his own power to bestow. 
Aristotle, when drawing his portrait of the " High-minded 
Man," supposes the case of this magnificent individual 
having received a favour. He speculates what this great 
being ought to do under the circumstances, and arrives at 
the conclusion that he should forget such a painful subject 
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as soon as possible. Like Milton's Satan, the high-minded 

man understands not that the gratefiil mind 

*' By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged." 

The great thing is to maintain the circnlation of yigoroas 

and kindly action. For myself I care not on which side the 

balance may lie between my brother and myself. If he owes 

more to me than I to him, he is heartily welcome. If, as is 

mnch more probable, I owe more to him than he to me, I 

thank him heartily, and doabt not that the account will be 

adjusted one day. And if in this kind of giring and taking 

the human balances are a failure, '^ thou shalt be recompensed 

at the resurrection of the just." Of these two things, 

giving and taking, we are not left in doubt, after all, which 

may be the best. We know that " it is more blessed to give 

than to receive." 
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